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CHAPTER I. 


= EAR one of our larg- 

est cities, easy of 

access to the busi- 

ness thorough- 

fares, a stately 

mansion has stood 

for many years, 

overlooking a 

scene of unusual 

beauty. Im- 

mense resources 

must have been 

at the owner’s 

command to en- 

able him thus to 

sila the conceptions of a faultless taste. 
Residences are not rare that betoken 
abundant wealth, but often one can easily 
detect discrepancies that are unmistak- 
able evidence of an unrefined taste and a 
love of splendor that has outran the 
means of uniform gratification. An im- 
posing or showy front is too often united 
with cramped or shabby out-buildings, 
and unsightly arrangements in the rear 
are veiled by some fanciful device, too 
feeble to conceal the secret. Without 
the fabled ring of invisibility either, a 
very little imagination would lead to a 
correct idea of the interior of such pre- 
tentious dwellings. Throw back the 
heavy curtains, seldom allowed to admit 
free light and air, and the parlors will 
be found filled, not furnished, with ob- 
jects of great value and beauty, it may 
be, but in no wise harmonious with the 
appropriate furniture or colors of the 
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apartments where they are found. ~ Bar- 
gains from some insolvent debtor’s forced 
sale, perhaps, and bought as being “all 
we can hope to obtain, and they will an- 
swer to fill up just here.” The owner's eye 
has never been trained to shrink painfully 
from such unfortunate combinations. 

Pass from the parlors to the dining 
room. If here the various articles were 
only suited and arranged with pure 
taste, or for home comfort and enjoy- 
ment, how attractive we should find it. 
How dazzling the exhibition of cut glass 
and silver, how beautiful the rich snowy 
damask—if displayed for guests of dis- 
tinction or fashion. If not, drop these 
curtains, close the door, and pass far 
back to a wing of the house, the common 
dining and sitting room—untidily kept 
and penuriously furnished. The table is 
spread for only the family. Is that bill 
of fare inviting? Will anticipations of 
it quicken a weary husband’s homeward 
steps, or call soft and loving smiles to 
children released from the close air of 
the school room? Are these carelessly 
dressed young ladies, idly lounging on 
the dilapidated sofa, impatiently await- 
ing the tardy meal, the same, so elab- 
orately attired and brilliant with jewelry, 
for whom you half lost you heart last 
evening at the grand ball? 

But this is hardly kind. If any pre- 
fer fashion and show to true taste and 
solid home comforts, why criticize their 
choice, unless by returning to the purer 
atmosphere which we left for this digres- 
sion, the contrast may “show unto you a 
more excellent way.” 
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A young man enters 


It requires a more experienced ob- 
server than the writer to give any just 
idea of the mansion to which your atten- 
tion is recalled. You see true grandeur 
combined with exquisite neatness and 
gracefulness—the very ideal of home— 
no touch of coldness or formality, and 
from the highest turret to the lowest 
office about the extensive grounds, this 
bewitching harmony and symmetry makes 
the picture perfect. 

Now we will enter and stand a mo- 
ment in the spacious hall. Look up 
that winding stairway; easy of ascent, 
with many a broad landing, to the lofty 
dome above all. See how the rich sun- 
light comes flashing down, gilding those 
grand old pictures on the wall—lingering 
earessingly over the fairy statuette in 


that alcove, gleaming through the bright 
flowers and luxuriant vines, on these 
brackets, into the cages near by, and 
waking up the birds to a wilder gush of 
melody—sparkling and twinkling and 
scattering diamonds on the golden heads, 
white arms, bare feet of the little rogues 
playing in that pictured brook, or plae- 
ing a “glory” on the brow of that sleep- 
ing babe. 

In the magnificent suite of rooms on 
the right the same refreshing union of 
richest beauty and softest repose attracts 
you as you enter. The costly curtains, 
closed only in the evening, are now 
thrown far back. The fragrance from 
“a wilderness of sweets” in the garden 
perfumes the room, and the free, life- 
giving sun is shining unchecked over all. 
Nothing, here, need shun its brighest 
beams. It rests on the pure brow of the 


beautiful matron, standing by the deep 
recessed window, just touches the few 
threads of silver in her luxuriant hair, 
gently kisses the still fair cheek and 
beautifies as it passes. 

How richly the heavy silk falls about 


her stately figure. At this moment, how- 
ever, we miss the quiet dignity that one 
is wont to associate with stateliness. One 
hand plays restlessly with that unpre- 
tentious ring on the other, and as her 
fingers press the golden band, do we not 
know well how her heart repeats the 
loving words that years ago bound it 
there. Very precious is the costly dia- 
mond, the “silver wedding” ring, given 
when twenty-five years of married life 
have passed, as full of happiness “ as 
human desire can seek or comprehend,” 
but every ray of many-hued light that 
flashes from it can never speak to her 
with the magic voice of this simple cire- 
let. 

How earnestly the lady gazes from the 
window. The mellow light and fragrant 
air of the glorious “Indian Summer,” the 
profusion of choice flowers, the bright 
autumnal hues just beginning to enrich 
the shrubbery, might well claim her at- 
tention; but her eye seeks something be- 
yond; she waits and watches for the 
expected husband, and the shadow on her 
brow would indicate some anticipated 
‘alamity or trouble. 
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While thus absorbed, a tall, noble- 
looking young man enters and rouses her 
from this unwonted abstraction. She 
meets him with a loving greeting, and 
truly, if his face be a correct index to 
his charaeter, he is a son for whom a 
mother may thank God. 

A few moments’ pleasant conversation 
follows, but both are restless and ill at 
ease. At length the young man spoke 
abruptly. 

“Mother dear, when do you expect 
my father?” 

“T have been watching here for him 
the last half hour, and surely he must 
soon be home.” 

“Do you indulge any very sanguine 
expectations that our firm can possibly 
avoid a total failure?” 

“Tf they listen to reason, rather than 
pride, and honestly acknowledge their 
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embarrassments, your father thinks a set- 
tlement may confidently be hoped for, 
that will not only protect others from 
loss, through them, but secure to each 
member of the firm a comfortable living, 
with proper industry and frugality, till 
this financial storm is passed.” 

“And surely, for their own interests, 
they cannot longer hesitate.” 

“They seem bereft of sound judgment, 
and I have no doubt it is your father’s 
efforts to bring them to the realizing 
sense of the danger of longer delay that 
so detains him.” 

“He must be sorely tried at any hesi- 
tation at such a crisis.” 

“Ah, yes. While business is so para- 
lyzed, should they attempt to struggle 
longer with the adverse circumstances by 
which they are surrounded, the effort will 
involve them in irreparable ruin—and 


'*It has been a hard struggle to convince my partners’ 
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sadder than all else, the blow may fall at 
atime when they cannot prevent great 
loss to those who have trusted in them, 
and thus add to other trials the imputa- 
tion of dishonesty. 

“That is the bitter penalty almost inva- 
riably meted out to those who, by failure, 
impoverish others.” 

The young man silent and 
thoughtful for some minutes, while his 
mother earnestly watched the changes 
that swept across his face, and as they 
deepened, she fondly passed her arm 
around ap saving chee sei te 

“Why, George, my dear son, you are 
surely too manly to Psiloe when, for 
us, there are no darker clouds i 1 pros- 
pect than loss of property ; for hoot may 
rest assured no blot will tarnish your 
father’s honor; and, therefore, if we can 
remain undivided, I feel very little dis- 
turbed at the thought of pecuniary loss. 
T am chiefly annoyed at the anxiety your 
father may be compelled to endure hefore 
he can bring his partners to consent to an 
immediate settlement. But you, our 
eldest son, are young, strong, well edu- 
cated, enterprising and energetic. — It 
would seem that you would find more 
true enjoyment in an opportunity to em- 
ploy your talents, in efforts to build up 
our fortune ane w, than in the inheritance 
of wealth, so abundant as to call for no 
exertion on your own part. Many an one 
whom God has richly endowed, has 
‘buried his talents in a napkin,’ and 
through the enervating 
wealth has lived and died a mere cipher, 
instead of the glorious being an industri- 
ous life, with limited means, would have 
made him.’ 

George, for a moment, drew his mother 
closely to his breast, and leaving a pas- 
sionate kiss on her cheek, replied : 

“ You misunderstand me, mother dear. 
Indeed, I quite like the idea of engineer- 
ing my own way in the world. It is for 
you and my good, kind father that I feel 
regret and sadness. It is not so long 
since, but [ can well remember, by what 
untiring industry, what patient efforts 
your present position was attained. No 
inherited wealth placed us where we now 
stand, but the sweat of father’s noble 
brow, aided and cheered by your loving 


stor vl 


influences of 
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eare and skillful management—just as 
every true American should glory in 
building up for himself a prominent place 
in society. And now, that in middle age 
you are among the highest and noblest, 
where you both are so well qualified to 
shine, it does hurt me cruelly, my dar- 
ling mother, to see a change in prospect. 
If you could but retain your present posi- 
tion and let your children begin their 
life’s work now, as you did, that would 
he perfectly satisfactory, and we should 
have no cause for sorrow or regret. And, 
indeed, I cannot see why this should not 
he so. Father has never allowed all his 
property to mingle with the concerns of 
the store. Why not pay all—and if need 
he—more than his proportion, then insist 
on an immediate dissolution of the firm, 
The property honestly vested in your 
hame, my mother, would easily support 
you in your present style without any 
noticeable change. You and father have 


‘borne the burden and heat of the day’ 
Let us young ones 


quite long enough. 
take our turn now.” 

George had spoken with great earnest- 
ness and rapidity, and his mother fondly 
and wisely abstained from any interrup- 
tion at first, but now she checked him, 
saying, with a loving smile: 

“The blow has not yet fallen, my son, 
or at least, we ean know nothing definite 
until your father returns. But of one 
thing we may be certain: None will 
suffer loss by the failure of a firm in 
which his name stands prominent, even 
if to secure them from it we are reduced 
to extreme poverty. Whatever property 
I may legally claim is held only for the 
good and honor of us all unitedly, and 
subject at all times to your father’s dis- 
posal. I fully appreciate your sorrow, 
and great reluctance, on your parents’ 
account, to any change in our present 
life. But, my son, ‘let not your heart 
be troubled. We have strength and 
energy sufficient still to return cheerfully 
to the labor and close economy of earlier 
days, if need be, and it will be much easier 
than when we first began, for now we 
have ‘cheerful lads and merry lassies, 
too,’ who will bring, not only willing 
hearts and hands, but sunshine and glad- 


ness wherever our lot may be cast. 























e has broken down compietely.”’ 
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And, my boy, you will hardly credit me 
when I tell you, that as a matter of taste 
and preference, I should much prefer 
some less prominent position, than to live 
surrounded, as we now are, by all this 
pomp and show. These cares and anx- 
ieties are, to me, far more wearing than 
our first simple country home, and in 
this feeling your father fully sympathizes. 
Yet for our children it has had its pecu- 
liar advantages, and we have accepted 
the trust with grateful hearts for their 
sakes. If the younger members of our 
family can be happy when called to 
take what the world calls a lower posi- 
tion, you understand, your mother, for 
one, will be quite content. No friend 
that is worth the name will be lost to us, 
and I have an abiding faith that ‘a 
righteous man will never be forsaken, 
nor his seed called to beg bread.’ I see 
your father turning into Broad Street, 
and now we shall soon know all.” 

“But his step is slow and his whole 
air dejected. He is grieving for your 


sake, dear mother, I see plainly, even if 


you have no dread of the future.” 

“No, no. He sympathizes entirely in 
the preferences of which I have spoken, 
and [ have also understood from the first 
the probable termination of the present 
troubles. Something has annoyed your 
father at the store, | have no doubt. I 
fear Le Barron will make strenuous ob- 
jections to an honorable investigation and 
open acknowledgment of inability to pro- 
ceed with the business.” 

“Ah, yes; but he would make no 
difficulty if he did not fear his lady wife, 
who is altogether selfish, extravagant 
and heartless.” 

“Tam not so sure about him, my son. 
His course for two years past, during our 
absence abroad, has been altogether rash 
and unscrupulous, showing radical defects 
in his character. She may have tempted 
him into wrong doing, but we will not be 
too severe in our judgment of her. The 
great injudiciousness of her early training 
may give her some claims to our pity.” 


CHAPTER II. 


Mr. Newron was met, as he entered 
the parlor, by his wife’s gentle “ welcome 
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home” and an affectionate greeting from 
his son; then, after a few moments’ gen- 
eral conversation, he said: 

“T know you are waiting anxiously to 
hear the results of this day’s deliberations, 
and feeling full confidence in your cour- 
age to meet and endure bravely any ad- 
verse circumstances, [ come without hes- 
itation directly to the fact that we are 
compelled to give up our business and 
close the store. You, my dear Lucy, 
were prepared to expect this when we 
parted this morning; but I regret that 
our children cannot as readily compre- 
hend the necessity of a change, so com- 
plete and sudden, as we shall be com- 
pelled to make.” 

“Give yourself no uneasiness, my dear 
father, on our account. We should be 
unworthy of our parents could we not 
meet adversity (if labor and a simpler 
stvle of living be adversity) without 
complaint. You have not taught us to 
look upon wealth as the only source of 
true happiness.” 

“We certainly have endeavored to 
give you nobler ideas; atid you, my son, 
are sufficiently mature to view life as a 
school for high and lofty aspiration and 
pure and noble principles; but I feel 
much solicitude for the ygunger members 
of our family.” 

“Never fear, Edward, you have a strong 
hand around you that will not fail in the 
hour of trial. Let us know, if you please, 
the history of this day’s deliberations ; for 
the more clearly we all understand, the 
more readily will we be able to fix upon 
some plan for our future course.” 

“It has been a hard struggle. to con- 
vince my partners that we had _ no alter- 
native but to close the concern, if we 
would save our honor. They cou!cynot 
but understand that an attempt to con- 
tinue this hopeless struggle would only 
sink us deeper; but, naturally, they 
shrank from a public acknowledgment 
of failure ; and he whose recklessness and 
insane speculation has wrought this ruin, 
finds it very bitter to have it manifest to 
the world that we, by having placed entire 
confidence in his integrity, have wrecked 
ourselves.” 

“You refer to Le Barron, father, do 
you not?” 
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“Yes. In truth, I think the sin must 
rest entirely on him. He has been long 
in charge of the financial department. 
Indeed, for two years he has had the 
entire supervision of home business, Free- 
man acting under his directions ; while I, 
as you well know, have been in charge 
of our foreign affairs during that period. 
I needed the change after twenty-five 
years’ close application at home; and 
also greatly desired to consummate our 
long cherished plan of giving you all the 
advantage of foreign travel, when your 


mother and myself could share part of 


the pleasure with you. It was an unwise 
arrangement, as 

the results now * 

prove; but I did i 

not dream, till 

since our return, 

by what cruel 

temptations Le 
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Barron was surrounded. You know, dear 
Lucy, his wife’s extravagant tendencies ; 
but cannot even imagine how fearfully 
she has involved her husband by their 
gratification. His natural fondness for 
wild speculation has always been his 
besetting sin. In our business every- 
thing of the kind has been peremp- 
torily forbidden. After Le Barron’s 
connection with us—knowing of this 
weakness in his character, I watched 
him very closely. It was the only point 
where I had the slightest misgiving; but 
during the eighteen years we have been 
together, I have never, until now, de- 
tected the least deviation from the strict- 
est line of honesty. Misguided, miserable 


man; but he was fearfully tempted. 
The net, woven by his wife’s selfish love 
of dress and fashion, was gathering closer 
and closer around him; certain destruc- 
tion stared him in the face; a grand spec- 
ulation was insidiously proffered him; he 
yielded to the infatuation; the bubble 


Le Barron sank into a chair at the first outburst of his w 
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burst, and pecuniarily, we must all go 
down together.” 

“But, my dear father, why should you 
suffer for his wrong doing, so contrary to 
the well understood regulations of the 
firm?” 

“ Because, my son, he was the accred- 
ited manager of the business in my ab- 
sence. By a long and vexatious legal 
process, and by hard measures, I might 
possibly secure ourselves from any great 
change. But it would be all uncertain, 
and I cannot, for many reasons, feel this 
to be the better way, certainly not the 
kindest and most noble. Poor Le Bar- 
ron; he has all that he can bear now. — I 
greatly fear all the disgrace and odium 
must, in the end, rest with him. Free- 
man has been careless and blundered, but 
is not otherwise culpable, 1 think.” 

“When did you first apprehend any 
danger, father?” 

“Only a short time before we left 
Europe. I received a friendly intima- 
tion that while the present cloud over- 
shadowed our country, generally, it might 
be advisable for me to return and resume 


the charge of the business at home. I 
Was not, at first, greatly disturbed, al- 
though I had for some time felt that Le 


Barron was not keeping me as fully 
posted with regard to home affairs as was 
desirable. And so I had admonished him 
several times, and in my last letter had 
spoken rather severely. He at first 
promised more punctuality, but in_ his 
last he excused his seeming negligence, 
on the plea that business had been for 
some time so unusually brisk and_pros- 
perous it left him but little leisure to 
communicate with me. This I knew 
could not be correct; and fearing he 
had dared to venture on some wild 
scheme in my absence, I became seri- 
ously alarmed, and as you well know, 
recalled you abruptly from your pleas- 
ant travels and hastened home, giving 
no explanation for this sudden change 
in our plans to anyone except your 
mother. For the last three months I 
have been occupied in making a most 
rigid investigation, and now you have 
the results.” 

“ How has Le Barron carried himself 
during your examinations, which he must 
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know would end in the discovery of his 
fraudulent course ?” 

“With a hardihood and _ indifference 
that has been very painful to me. But 
within the last week, as his duplicity be- 
came more fully revealed, he has broken 
down completely.” 

“Now that you know all,” said Mrs, 
Newton, “surely he has not the effrontery 
to urge longer delay in closing the busi- 
ness.” 

“Ah! He is half frantic. All his 
hopes and courage are crushed, and he 
dreads the revelation which must be made 
to his family more than death or dis- 
honor.” 

“Has his wife, thus far, received no 
intimation of the storm that is gathering 
about her?” 

“Some, I imagine. But before this 
the wretched woman must have been told 
the whole. When he became satisfied 
that the revelation could no longer be 
delayed, I took the responsibility of 
making our determination public, and 
urged him to hasten to Roseville before 
the tidings could reach his family 
through general gossip, and before this 
the tale is told. If Mrs. Le Barron has 
any love or prudence left she must prove 
it now, for she cannot look upon her hus- 
band without realizing that his life and 
reason are both in danger.” 

“There is little hope for him, if his 
safety depends at all upon his wife’s gen- 
tleness or prudence,” said George. “She 
loves nothing but her own self. You 
would be shocked, could you know how 
shamefully her family have always been 
neglected and tormented, whenever their 
wishes interfered at all with her selfish 
eratifieation.” 

“Why, George! I thought she loved 
her children passionately, and indulged 
them most injudiciously. But for years 
[ have known very little of them.” 

“You know, dear mother, your chil- 
dren are often thrown into their society, 
and etiquette has made an occasional call 
necessary, although the atmosphere has 
been very distasteful to us, and thus we 
have, of necessity, known more of them 
than you could. Oh, mother, it just oe- 
curs to me, that on returning from our 
ride this afternoon, I left Lillian and Rose 
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to call at the Le Barrons. I 
had no heart to accompany 
them, knowing, as I did, of 
father’s anxieties, and now I 
fear they will meet with a 
stormy reception.” 
“Oh, my son, I am very 
sorry. Should they learn of this 
misfortune there, it wili be a 
rude shock for our dear girls.” 
“T am inexpressibly grieved,” 
said the father. “We could 
have made the revelation so 
much easier. I have these dear 
ones very near my heart of late. 
To them life has been thus far 
only sunshine. How will they 
endure the shadows?” 
“Lillian is naturally quiet 
and self-possessed, but Rose, all 
life and joyousness.” 
“Qh, father! You do not 
yet know our Rose, if you fear 
for her,” said George, earnestly. 
“T do not believe that I cherish 
warmer affection for one sister 
than the other. Neither will 
repine, I am confident, but in 
times of trial, of whatever na- 
ture, little Rosie will teach us 
all. Her smile will be just as 
elorious, her sweet voice be heard in 
cheerful carols, as fresh and hopeful and 
hope-giving in a lonely cottage as in 
princely parlor. Is it not so, mother?” 
“Yes, my son. You judge correctly. 
Our girls, my dear husband, are brave 
spirits, and will not murmur at any 
change that brings no reproach, and 
threatens no disunion; but Rose seems 
gifted with an abundant 
cheerful courage that is peculiarly inspi- 
rating to all who are brought within the 
sphere of her influence, and which will 


ever be to her the strongest assurance of 


peace and happiness under all cireum- 
stances.” 

“But, my dear Lucey, it is not simply 
the effect of a change in our pecuniary 
state or social position may have on our 
daughter that has caused me so much 
anxiety. On those points you and George 
cannot trust them more fully than I do. 
But vou cannot both have forgotten that 
there are other ways in which our mis- 


overflow of 
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“| will help him to make his own way.” 


fortune may imperil their peace of mind. 
They have given their happiness into 
other hands than ours.” 

“You refer, of course, to Dunbar and 


Grenville. Why, my dear, Eustace has 
so grown up with our children, and Lilly 
and he have so long thought and felt in 
unison, that I should as soon expect our 
boy here would shrink from the trial.” 

“No, dear, I have no fears for Lillian’s 
peace, but a slight and most natural mis- 
giving about Grenville. I wish Dunbar 
were here for her own sake more than 
fears for his constancy.” 

“Ah, now you touch the one fear that 
has often made me tremble of late, and 
which all this day I have weakly tried to 
banish. Grenville’s faults lie mostly in 
his pride and aristocratic notions, but he 
has truly a loving heart, and for our 
child I am confident his affection is very 
deep and pure. On such love, you know, 
I have ever felt it safe to lean trustingly. 
If he should fail our darling, she has 
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given him so truly the full love of her 
intense nature, how could she bear it?” 
And the mother’s voice was full of fear. 

George had listened to his parents’ 
conversation with tightly folded arms 
and compressed lips, but now stepping 
quickly to his mother’s side, he laid a 
hand lovingly on her shoulder, and said : 

“Again, | say, my dear parents, have 
no fear for our noble girls. Lilly’s hap- 
piness is in safe keeping. I would pledge 
my life for Eustace’s truth. He will, I 
think, be here to-night. As for Gren- 
ville ”—he hesitated and his eyes became 
almost fieree. “Our Rose’s danger lies 
in another direction than the loss of our 
poor wealth.” 

“T do not understand you, my son.” 

“You know, father, since our land has 
been so full of bitterness, you have been 
fearful that this wild election strife might 
lead to civil war. I have listened with 
deference to your maturer judgment, but 
even while it forced itself upon me as a 
correct idea, my heart did not recognize 
it as a danger that could really befall us. 
The United States at war with each 
other! It truly seemed absurd and im- 
possible! But the last few weeks have 
brought the idea before me with a fear 
that seems like certainty. And _ father, 
should war come upon us, Grenville is 
a Southerner, though educated at the 
North, and this is what fills me with 
apprehension for my sister. He has not 
been frank with us. His feelings are 
with the South.” 

“Why have you never told us this be- 
fore?” said Mr. Newton, with deep emo- 
tion. 

“ Because, although it is some weeks 
since this suspicion has haunted me, I 
had not been sure, beyond a doubt, till 
within two days. Why, it is only last 
Sabbath evening we were all expressing 
the most decided Union — sentiment. 
Rose, the darling, you will remember, 
was the most earnest and enthusiastic 
among us, and Grenville listened and re- 
plied to her with an interest apparently 
so true, with no shadow of dissent, that I 
reproached myself for cherishing unchar- 
itable fears. But the deceiver—” cried 
the young man, while the veins on his 
flushed brow stood out like knotted 
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cords, “let Rose know with certainty but 
half what 1 have learned, even since | 
parted from her but a few hours since, 
that he is linked with the South in her 
most treasonable designs, and will strike 
hands with her in case of war, she will 
cast him from her with scorn and utter 
loathing.” 

“Yes, my son, and break her heart in 
doing it.” 

“Not so, mother. Her enthusiasm for 
the honor of our grand old flag, and her 
intense hatred of everything that verges 
on treason or deception, will so surely 
annihilate her love for the traitor that he 
will be powerless to harm our bright one. 
Her true heart was given to what she 
believed to be real solid worth. When 
she finds it was but a phantom she may 
suffer for a time, but fear not, she will 
bear it bravely, and come out of the fiery 
furnace unharmed.” 

“This grieves me cruelly,” said Mr. 
Newton. “How insignificant are all 
other troubles compared with _ this. 
Anxiety for your parents, and bearing 
with you this grievous knowledge of your 
sister’s coming trial, was heavy burden 
for your young heart to carry, my son.” 

“Did I not tell you, Edward, that 
through God’s blessings our boys were 
growing up towers of strength for our 
later years? And shall we not trust our 
girl in our Father’s hands?” 

“We will, my dear wife. But before 
our daughter’s return let us each under- 
stand that this fear for Rose must lie un- 
spoken for the present. We will not 
anticipate the trial. Grenville will 
doubtless be with us this evening and 
must be present at our deliberations. I 
much prefer that his own words or acts 
should reveal him to our child. Let us 
drop this painful subject or we shall 
have no power to control our fears when 
we meet them. The certain and known 
trouble should have our attention just 
now, and as you wisely counsel, dear 
wife, we will try to leave our children 
and their future in our Maker’s hands.” 

They sat silent a few moments, when 
George, turning to his father, said : 

“ Have you yet been able to form any 
plans for our future?” 


“ Nothing definite, of course. For the 
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last three months the probable termina- 
tion of our affairs has been constantly on 
my mind, and naturally, schemes for our 
coming efforts have frequently arisen and 
as often been rejected. When all is com- 
pletely settled, if I am not greatly mis- 
taken, we may hope there will be a sur- 
plus left us for a comfortable beginning ; 
but how we must descend in a pecuniary 
sense we cannot yet foresee. Legally, we 
might leave this good mother a great 
abundance for the continuance of her 
present style, or something very nearly 
like it, and she would doubtless allow us 
to have a home with her while we were 
building up a new foundation. But she 
has some curious, old-fashioned notions 
about cleaving to husband and children, 
and sharing all deprivations with them, 
and I cannot say that I feel in the mood 
to resist her loving judgment. But when 
we are all together this evening we must 
have a full and free consultation. What- 
ever arrangement can be matured that 
will best employ your different tastes and 
at the same time be most conducive to 
the general good of all will, I know, be 


your governing motive, rather than any 
selfish gratification.” 
“Thanks, father, I think you do not 


judge me incorrectly. 
no wish but permission to aid in making 
this change as little harrassing and pain- 
ful to my parents, brothers and sisters, 


‘| rode out to examine 


I am conscious of 
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as possible. For myself, as long as no 
dishonor can rest upon our name, I feel 
no uneasiness—but there is the carriage.” 


CHAPTER III. 


As the young ladies entered the par- 
lors the parents’ hearts shrank from the 
interview, and George fully shared the 
pain. That they were laboring under 
some strong excitement was very appar- 
ent. They passed, without pause, direct- 
ly to Mr. Newton’s side, and the eldest, 
laying a trembling hand on his arm, said : 

“What is it all, father? We called 
at Roseville and were told that the ladies 
were engaged ; but while we stood on the 
steps receiving this message, we could not 
fail to hear Mrs. Le Barron using the 
most violent and abusive language to her 
husband, and, oh father, she coupled your 
name with injustice and dishonor, em- 
ploying the most bitter terms, which she 
surely intended us to hear.” 

“Both accusations are utterly false,” 
indignantly replied George. 

“Oh, we, of course, were sure of that,” 
answered Rose, seating herself on her 
father’s knee ; “ but tell us directly, papa, 
for that you and mother are greatly dis- 
turbed about something is very evident.” 

Drawing Lillian closer to his side, Mr. 
Newton answered : 

“My dear girls, we are only disturbed 

because we must tell you that which 

may bring our children uneasiness and 
disappointment, but no dishonor.” 

The fair faces were pressed caressing- 
ly to his brow, and Lillian gently an- 

swered : , 


ly purchase 
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given him so truly the full love of her 
intense nature, how could she bear it?” 
And the mother’s voice was full of fear 

George had listened to his parents’ 
conversation with tightly folded arms 
and compressed lips, but now stepping 
quickly to his mother’s side, he laid 
hand lovingly on her shoulder, and said : 

“Again, | say, my dear parents, have 
no fear for our noble girls. Lilly’s hap- 
piness is in safe keeping. I would pledge 
my life for Eustace’s truth. He will, I 
think, be here to-night. As for Gren- 
ville ’—he hesitated and his eyes became 
almost fierce. “Our Rose’s danger lies 
in another direction than the eos : of our 
poor wealth.” 

“T do not understand you, my son.” 

“You know, father, since our land has 
been so full of bitterness, you have been 
fearful that this wild election strife might 
lead to civil war. I have listened with 
deference to your maturer judgment, but 
even while it forced itself upon me as a 
correct idea, my heart did not recognize 
it as a danger that could re: ally bef ‘all us. 
The United States at war with each 
other! It truly seemed absurd pa im- 
possible! But the last few weeks have 
brought the idea before me with a fear 
that seems like certainty. And _ father, 
should war come upon us, Grenville is 
a Southerner, though educated at the 
North, and this is what fills me with 
apprehension for my sister. He has not 
heen frank with us. His feelings are 
with the South.” 

“Why have you never told us this be- 
fore?” said Mr. Newton, with deep emo- 
tion. 

“ Because, although it is some weeks 
since this suspicion has haunted me, | 
had not been sure, beyond a doubt, till 
within two days. Why, it is only last 
Sabbath evening we were all expressing 
the most decided Union — sentiment. 
Rose, the darling, you will remember, 
was the most earnest and enthusiastic 
among us, and Grenville listened and re- 
plied to her with an interest apparently 
so true, with no shadow of dissent, that I 
reproached myself for cherishing unchar- 
itable fears. But the deceiver—” cried 
the young man, while the veins on his 
flushed brow stood out like knotted 
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cords, “let Rose know with certainty but. 
half what 1 have learned, even since | 
parted from her but a few hours since, 
that he is linked with the South in her 
most treasonable designs, and will strike 
hands with her in case of war, she will 
cast him from her with scorn and utter 
loathing.” 

“Yes, my son, and break her heart in 
doing it.” 

“Not so, mother. Her enthusiasm for 
the honor of our grand old flag, and her 
intense hatred of everything that verges 
on treason or deception, will so surely 
annihilate her love for the traitor that he 
will be powerless to harm our bright one. 
Her true heart was given to what she 
believed to be real solid worth. When 
she finds it was but a phantom she may 
suffer for a time, but fear not, she will 
bear it bravely, and come out of the fiery 
furnace unharmed.” 

“This grieves me cruelly,” 
Newton. “How insignificant are all 
other troubles compared with this. 
Anxiety for your parents, and bearing 
with you this grievous knowledge of your 
sister's coming trial, was heavy burden 
for your young heart to carry, my son.” 

“Did I not tell you, Edward, that 
through God’s blessings our boys were 
growing up towers of strength for our 
later years? And shall we not trust our 
girl in our Father’s hands?” 

“We will, my dear wife. But before 
our daughter’s return let us each under- 
stand that this fear for Rose must lie un- 
spoken for the present. We will not 
anticipate the trial. Grenville will 
doubtless be with us this evening and 
must be present at our deliberations. I 
much prefer that his own words or acts 
should reveal him to our child. Let us 
drop this painful subject or we shall 
have no power to control our fears when 
we meet them. The certain and known 
trouble should have our attention just 
now, and as you wisely counsel, dear 
wife, we will try to leave our children 
and their future in our Maker’s hands.” 

They sat silent a few moments, when 
George, turning to his father, said: 

“ Have you yet been able to form any 
plans for our future?” 

“ Nothing definite, of course. 


said Mr. 


For the 
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last three months the probable termina- 
tion of our affairs has been constantly on 
my mind, and naturally, schemes for our 
coming efforts have frequently arisen and 
as often been rejected. When all is com- 
pletely settled, if I am not greatly mis- 
taken, we may hope there will be a sur- 
plus left us for a comfortable beginning ; 
but how we must descend in a pecuniary 
sense we cannot yet foresee. Legally, we 
might leave this good mother a great 
abundance for the continuance of her 
present style, or something very nearly 
like it, and she would doubtless allow us 
to have a home with her while we were 
building up a new foundation. But she 
has some curious, old-fashioned notions 
about cleaving to husband and children, 
and sharing all deprivations with them, 
and I cannot say that I feel in the mood 
to resist her loving judgment. But when 
we are all together this evening we must 
have a full and free consultation. What- 
ever arrangement can be matured that 
will best employ your different tastes and 
at the same time be most conducive to 
the general good of all will, I know, be 


your governing motive, rather than any 
selfish gratification.” 
“Thanks, father, I think you do not 


judge me incorrectly. 
no wish but permission to aid in making 
this change as little harrassing and _pain- 
ful to my parents, brothers and sisters, 


I am conscious of 
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as possible. For myself, as long as no 
dishonor can rest upon our name, I feel 
no uneasiness—but there is the carriage.” 


CHAPTER III. 


As the young ladies entered the par- 
lors the parents’ hearts shrank from the 
interview, and George fully shared the 
pain. That they were laboring under 
some strong excitement was very appar- 
ent. They passed, without pause, direct- 
ly to Mr. Newton’s side, and the eldest, 
laying a trembling hand on his arm, said : 

“What is it all, father? We called 
at Roseville and were told that the ladies 
were engaged ; but while we stood on the 
steps receiving this message, we could not 
fail to hear Mrs. Le Barron using the 
most violent and abusive language to her 
husband, and, oh father, she coupled your 
name with injustice and dishonor, em- 
ploying the most bitter terms, which she 
surely intended us to hear.” 

“Both accusations are utterly false,” 
indignantly replied George. 

“Oh, we, of course, were sure of that,” 
answered Rose, seating herself on her 
father’s knee ; “ but tell us directly, papa, 
for that you and mother are greatly dis- 
turbed about something is very evident.” 

Drawing Lillian closer to his side, Mr. 
Newton answered : 

“My dear girls, we are only disturbed 

because we must tell you that which 

may bring our children uneasiness and 
disappointment, but no dishonor.” 

The fair faces were pressed caressing- 
ly to his brow, and Lillian gently an- 
swered : gts? 


‘*| rode out to examine my purchase ‘ 
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“Suspense will be harder to endure 
than any misfortune we may share with 
you and mother.” 

“You are right, my darling. We 
have no intention to conceal aught from 
our children, or leave you in needless 
suspense. Our business during our 
journ abroad has been, by criminal mis- 
management, ruined, and it now only 
remains for us to arrange a settlement in 
the most honorable manner, and begin life 
anew.” 

An acknowledgment of ‘failure’ always 
brings to the young a kind of mysterious 
awe, a shrinking from the first step into 
an unknown and untried region; and the 
father felt the dear forms his arms encir- 
cled trembie for a moment, but that soon 
passed when they observed their mother’s 
calmness, and Lillian replied : 

“But why did Mrs. Le Barron speak 
of you so bitterly, father? Surely, you 
did not merit such fearful accusations.” 

“No, indeed,” exclaimed George. 
“She may thank her own extravagant 
folly for it all. Her husband would 
never have ventured on such measures 
as that of which he was guilty during 
father’s absence, if she had not’ so wick- 


sO- 


edly involved him by her insane love of 


display. No blame 
upon our father.” 

“Ah, ves, my son. In trusting so im- 
plicitly to another’s honor or judgment, 
[am to blame. The principal of an ex- 
tensive and complicated business like 
ours should never relax his vigilance.” 

“ But, father, will not your loss in this 
failure be as heavy as the others?” 

“Yes, my Lilly. By far the largest 
proportion.” ; 

“Then why did that 
cast unjust aspersions on 
Rose, with excitement. 

“ None of the members of the company 
will credit her words, nor, indeed, the 
business world generally, my ptt. The 
unkind language you heard was simply 
the ebullitions of a disappointed and am- 
bitious woman, who should receive our 
pity, rather than our harsh censure.” 

“But, dear papa, tell me, please, is 
this failure so severe that any will lose or 
suffer by you?” 

“My dear little rosebud, 


can possibly rest 


wicked woman 
you?” said 


we shall be 
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able to pay every penny. Your eye can 
meet the gaze of the Universe fearle sly 
and sure that none are impoverished 
through our losses.” 


“Then who cares, or why should we 


all look pale and anxious over this?” 
clapping her 


replied the bright girl, 
hands joyously. 

“ But, little one, are you aware that to 
do this we must leave our pleasant home, 
resign all the appliances of ease and lux- 
ury that now surround us, lose caste 
among many of your companions, while 
we labor and economize strictly to be 
able to supply the family with the bare 
comforts of life? How can my darlings 
endure this great and sudden change ? ag 

“Grandly, my dear papa. I don’t 
dislike the change at all. I was telling 
sister but a few days ago, that our mode 
of life was not satisfactory, being, as it 
me always been, utterly useless, For 

ars, we have been simple y works of art 
aa the house, for others to look after 
and arrange in suitable lights. In the 
morning Wwe cannot rise till Marie or 
Therese come to dress us, and all day 
long they dance attendance upon our 
whims. At night, we must be disrobed 
and put to bed like little babies. I have 
long felt dissatisfied with myself, because 
I was conscious that I was not developing 
all the powers God had given me, and yet 
could not understand how to change the 
daily routine of busy nothings. Now we 
may at least learn what hands and feet 
were made for.” 

“ But, dear father,” said the eldest. sis- 
ter, with some hesitation, “1 thought our 
mother had a fortune invested in her own 
name, entirely subject to her control, to 
provide for just such an emergency as 
this. That, surely, will supply all your 
wants. Then why speak of returning to 
the hard labor and elose calculations of 
your younger days? Your children will 
cheerfully do that. Our parents should 
rest now, and allow us to learn the s same 
useful lessons you so wisely practised i1 
your youth.” 

« Why, my dear girl,” said Mrs. New- 
ton, smiling, “your thoughts seem to run 
in the same channel as your brother 
George’s.” 

“ They 


”? 


often do that, mother,” said 








Rose lingered with him a few moments 
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George, throwing his arm lovingly 
around his sister. 

“ And do not mine, also, Sir Brother?” 
asked Rose, with an injured air. 

“No, Skylark, oh, no; your thoughts 
‘soar singing up to Heaven's high arch,’ 
and thence descend upon us with sun- 
shine and rosy hues in the darkest hour, 

you darling little sunbeam, you!” 

“ But, Rosie, what will Jasper say to 
this hasty descent, and all this talk about 
learning the use of hands and feet, eh? 
I fear that he will rebel at the two years’ 
probation yet to be passed and spirit you 
off to that Southern Eden he so enthusi- 
ustically portrays, to prevent you from 
sharing with us the changes we antici- 
pate.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Newton tried by a warn- 
ing look, unseen by Rose, to stop George’s 
allusion to Grenville, but soon felt that 
he was acting wisely. A word apparent- 
ly lightly spoken might awaken a train 
of thought that would, in some degree, 
prepare her for the first shock, should 
her betrothed prove unworthy. 

Rose answered her brother gaily— 
“Never you fear for Jasper. He does 
not alone love wealth or station, and will 
be the same to me in a lowly cottage, 
working with embrowned and hardened 
hands, as when playing the butterfly in 
these grand old parlors, or if he cannot,” 
her gay smile suddenly faded and a look 
of hard stern resolution, such as_ her 
friends never witnessed before, settled 
about her lips, changing the expression 
of her whole face—* or if he cannot—then 
let him pass. He would not be worth 
regretting.” 

Ah, that may be,” 
“not worth regretting, 
help it, darling?” 

“Help it?” eried the spirited girl, «I 
should seorn such a man too deeply to 
mourn for him. But, Lil, are you trem- 
bling lest Eustace may wish to desert you? 
Ah, I shall not allow that. He has been 
too long a true brother to fear any 
change in him.” 

“ No, sister, I am not fearing or doubt- 
ing, but one cannot resist the intrusion of 
many unwonted thoughts in contemplat- 
ing a change so entire and sudden; but 
you need not fear I shall do Eustace in- 


said her sister, 
but could you 


justice, 
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we have known each other too 
long. I would as rez adily doubt Georve, 
or you, my only sister.’ 

“Tt would be very strange, my chil- 
dren,” said Mr. Newton, “if your minds 
did not at times turn toward possibilities, 
until you have seen both your friends 
and they fully understand your present 
position. I do not say this because | 
have the remotest suspicion that loss of 
wealth will produce any change either in 
Dunbar or Grenville; on the contrary, | 
expect to see increasing tenderness, and a 
more earnest desire to shield you from 
trial an hardship.” 

Rose sat unusually quiet, and George's 
loving watchfulness changed the current 
of her thoughts by saying: 

“Your question, my gentle Lilly, re- 
mains unanswered. You were inquiring 
concerning property belonging to our 
mother. Could you not read an answer 
in father’s glance which made her cheek 
as fresh and blooming as your own? 
She will not accept by right that which 
would embarrass her husband in settling 
the whole concern, on the broadest basis 
of old-fashioned honesty.” 

“And that, my son, is but simply do- 
ing my duty, not at all deserving your 
gallant compliment. Would you will- 
ingly give any the least occasion to ac- 
cuse your father of wrong or injustice, 
because, legally, I might retain that 
which could enable him to make a most 
satisfactory settlement of this whole busi- 
ness?” 

“Oh, no, mother, I rejoice that you can 
do as you propose, if, by so doing, the 
most captious can find no blame in 
father; yet you must allow me to be a 
little proud of you, notwithstanding.” 

“ And all this time,” interrupted Rose, 
“no one has spoken or thought of Alfred 
and Ralph.” 

“You are indeed greatly mistaken, 
my child, our boys have not been long 
absent from our ‘thoughts. I am very 
thankful that these developments have 
transpired during their vacation. I hope 
we can manage to aid them in completing 
their education.” 

“ Alfred will 


never,” cried Rose. 


never agree to that— 
“Do you think he 
would consent to our laboring to keep 
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him in college at such a crisis as this? 
No, indeed, I know my brother better. 
Much as he prizes his literary advantages, 
they would never repay him 
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bowed head and folded arms he passed 
from the store and bent his steps home- 
ward. Ah, what a home awaited him. 





for the deprivation of shar- 
ing with us in these united 
efforts.” 

“Patience, Rosie,” inter- 
rupted Mrs. Newton, smil- 
ing; “we have not a doubt 
of our boy’s willingness to 
share in all the self-denial or 
hardship that may be in store 
for us, but his college course 
is nearly completed, and he 
will be capable of so much 
more remunerative labor, if 
he can enter upon life with a 
well-cultivated mind, that it 
would seem wise for him to 
finish, even if some extra ex- 
ertion on our part, and self- 
denial on his, may be neces- 
sary.” 

“T think,” said George, 
“we understand your wishes, 
and am sure we would all 
most gladly aid in perfecting 
them, but I fully agree with 
sister that it will be difficult 
to convince Alfred that he 
‘annot participate in our 
work from the commence- 
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ment.” 

“T appreciate the senti- 
ments you both express,” 
said Mr. Newton, “but we will leave the 
matter for a later discussion. I must now 
have a few moments’ conversation with 
your mother, while you, my daughters, 
lay aside your riding attire and ring for 
tea. This ev rening we must be denied to 
all callers, and meet in a strictly family 
council.” ’ 


CHAPTER IV. 


WE turn with great reluctance, even 
for a few moments, from this peaceful 
home, whose inmates look calmly to the 
uncertain future, upheld by “a conscience 
void of offence toward God and man,” to 
a most painful contrast. 

A more wretched person can hardly 
he imagined than Le Barron, as with 


’ 


‘*Go with me.’ 


Well he knew how the tidings he must 
communicate would be received by his 
family. Whichever way he turned de- 
spair and misery stared him in the face, 
and his own conscience rose from its long 
slumbers, and now, a stern accuser set 
his sins in order before him. It carried 
him back to his youthful days, and traced 
the beginnings of the dark tempest that 
now raged so fiercefully around him, 
threatening utter destruction. It whis- 
pered of the father, too early lost, whose 
whole life had exemplifie d the true prin- 
ciples of integrity he so earnestly urged 
upon his son; ‘of the tender ‘mother, 
whose latest bres ith bade him follow in 
his father’s steps, and trust in his father’s 
God. Now it recalls the fascinations of 
the gay young beauty, whose heart could 
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only be bought by wealth and foolish 
splendor, not given in generous love. 
Then came trooping before his fevered 
vision the temptations to rash specula- 
tions, far over-reaching honesty, to which 
he had yielded, and which, most unfor- 
tunately, proved so successful as to place 
him early among wealthy men, and en- 
abled him to secure the long-coveted 
bride. 

Ah, how soon did he wake from his 
enchanting dream of love to find all that 
his heart had so desired turn to bitter 
ashes. This sad disappointment in the 
home he had so fondly pictured, and the 
little satisfaction found in the wealth and 
high position gained by scarcely honest 
means, recalled his parents’ efforts to in- 
culeate true principles, which, had they 
been adopted, might, even then, have 
shielded him from the sorrows, already 
foreshadowed, in the early period of his 
middle life. When, at last, Mr. Newton 


accepted him as a partner, how firmly did 
he vow to his conscience never again to 
indulge in the dangerous experiment of 
unscrupulous speculation. The strict pro- 


hibitions against any such attempts, which 
were a part of the rules of Mr. Newton’s 
business, helped to confirm him in these 


She wrete a hasty note. 
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wise resolutions. Once secure of the part- 
nership, he most anxiously strove to con- 
ceal from Mr. Newton some of the business 
transactions of his earlier life, well assured, 
if once known, his continuance in his pres- 
ent position would be of very short dura- 
tion. For years he had stood well with 
the community. A few whispers of his 
former “haste to be rich” reached Mr. 
Newton, but after a strict yet quiet inves- 
tigation, he found no cause to believe the 
rumors, or withdraw his confidence, and 
the reports gradually died away. Mean- 
time, his home was not the bright and 
refreshing spot his youthful fancy had 
pictured. Le Barron was not naturally 
a bad-hearted man. His love for his wife 
had been almost idolatrous. He fancied 
her perfection, but a few short months 
dispelled the illusion and for many years 
he had been the slave of her whims and 
caprices. 

Mrs. Le Barron was early educated to 
feel that wealth and high social position 
should be her life’s ambition. Her par- 
ents were poor but very proud, and 
when the rising young merchant, Le 
Barron, wooed and won their daughter, 
their joy was unbounded. 

Whose house so grand? Whose ear- 
riage, with its superb horses and _liveried 
out-riders made such daily sensation? 
Whose parties, that vied with the tone of 
the old world, were so much the style as 
their daughter’s, Mrs. Le Barron’s? 

Was not this sufficient to satisfy a 
parent’s wildest ambition? Why should 
they be troubled or dissatisfied, if their 
child’s private life was one of strife and 
peevish complaining ; if misrule and un- 
governed passion made perpetual discord 
between the inmates of that elegant man- 
sion ? 

Such were the parents of Mrs. Le Bar- 
ron, and such the sentiments they had 
exhibited and taught her to act upon 
from her childhood. Truly, they had 
“sown the wind,” and the terrible har- 
vest was ripening fast. 

Before Mrs. Le Barron’s insane ex- 
travagance her husband’s wealth melted 
like frost before the sun. He saw the 
riches for which he had forsaken his 
father’s God, “taking to themselves 
wings,” and the position among his 
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brother merchants, whose foundations 
he had laid in sand, was already crum- 
bling away, and tottering to its fall. 


Sleepless nights and days of dread were 
silvering his hair and bowing the tall 
form that onee towered so erect above 
He was a premature old 


his fellows. 
man. 

When Mr. Newton 
Barron’s anxieties were almost too 
weighty for him to preserve the sem- 
blance of self-control. It was said Le 
Barron was confining himself too closely 
to his business, and Mr. Newton, with 
his usual. unselfishness, proposed that he 
should remain at home and that the in- 
valid should have the advantage of the 
change. Ah, little could Mr. Newton 
imagine the shock this kind proposition 
gave him. The miserable man knew 
that to leave then would be swift destruc- 
tion, revealing at once the fearful posi- 
tion of his own affairs. 

But still able to preserve an outward 
calm, he courteously declined the prof- 
fered relaxation, on the plea of great dis- 
taste for travelling, and with an earnest 
assurance that his health was firmer than 
his appearance indicated, he smilingly 
bade his friend farewell. 

Le Barron struggled through the first 
year of his friend’s absence, knowing, 
surely, that this absence, and the unsus- 
picious nature of the junior partner, alone 
saved him from speedy exposure. In 
this state the grand temptation found 
him. Goaded to madness he joined 
hands with the tempter and fell, gaining 
for himself one more short respite from 
clamorous creditors by a clever forgery 
of Mr. Newton’s name. And now he 
voes to tell this fatal story to those whose 
sins have united to drag him down to 
irretrievable destruction. | Bankrupt! 
Dishonored! A forger! Fugitive from 
justice, or only shielded by him whom he 
has pecuniarily ruined, yet bearing in his 
own heart the punishment of his crimes, 
how can he endure the terrible meeting 
with those harsh spirits at home? Who 
would willingly follow him as he enters his 
dwelling and listen to the cruel recrimi- 
nations, the bitter taunts, with which that 
heartless woman, wild with rage, assails 
him, when, with trembling frame and 


went abroad Le 
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quivering lips, he reveals the misery and 
shame before them ? 

We cannot describe the terror of that 
scene, and surely we would not if we 
could. It would be like standing by the 
mouth of the pit. It was the few words 
of this dreadful scene that Lillian and 
Rose heard which sent them bewildered 
and frightened home to their parents. 

Poor Le Barron sank into a chair at 
the first outburst of his wife’s passion, 
stunned and moaning like one in a fear- 
ful dream. 


CHAPTER V. 


EDWARD NEwrToN, at twenty, was left 
an orphan with a fine education, but al- 
most penniless. His parents were hoping 
to see him established in some profession 
congenial to his refined and intellectual 
tastes, but their sudden death changed all 
his prospects and compelled him to look 
for some employment that should provide 
at once for immediate wants. 

A distant relative offered him a situa- 
tion in his store far beneath that which, 
without vanity, he might have hoped for. 
But with an unusual degree of good prac- 
tical common sense for one so young, he 
accepted the offer at once, knowing that 
he had energy and know ledge that would 
enable him to rise rapidly, if he was 
faithful to his trust. 

A very few weeks sufficed to show Mr. 
Stanly that the new clerk was greatly 
superior to his position, but the old gen- 
tleman was cautious and suspicious, and 
had no intention of making any hasty 
change. He had given Edward his 
present occupation because of favors re- 
ceived many years ago from the young 
man’s father, when Stanly greatly needed 
a friend, and for this, he had felt com- 
pelled to offer the position to his son, if 
but to satisfy his own conscience. “Then,” 
he thought, “if he proves capable and 
honest I will help him to make his own 
way into a good business. But should I 
find him unworthy, I. am bound by nu 
promise and can easily drop him and let 
him pass from my thoughts.” 

But Edward was soon too valuable to be 
discarded, and, added to natural endow- 
ments, his life was a peculiarly sweet ex- 
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emplification of Christian faith and prac- 
tice. His father was simply a moral 
man, making no pretense to any religious 
motive for being, as he truly was, an ex- 
ample of sterling honesty and unflinching 
integrity. His own conscience bore wit- 
ness that he never oppressed the poor, 
that the widow and fatherless could bring 
no charges against him, even in thought, 
for fraud or extortion. 

When Mr. Stanly gave Edward a 
chance to work he considered all indebt- 
edness for kindness received from his 
parents as fully cancelled. He liked the 
young man, and after some months’ ac- 
quaintance came as near loving him as 
was prudent in a business man. He would 
be _ pleased to see him successful, ~~ 
if he proved so while in his employ, i 
Was aie giving him the situation, anata 
a business operation, and every upward 
step henceforth must be paid for in care 
and profitable labor. 

Step by step he slowly increased his 
salary and his labors also. When after 
four years of faithful toil Edward Newton 
had made himself so necessary to the in- 
terests of his employer that it became but 


selfish policy to offer him a partnership in 


the establishment. Mr. Stanly was, at 
heart, really rejoiced that his cousin’s son 
had proved so worthy and had so faith- 
fully earned the promotion. 

When received into this partnership, 
Mr. Newton’s next step was to secure a 
home for himself. The idea of his mar- 
riage was distasteful to Mr. Stanly. 
“Still,” said he, “my rule has always been 
to leave each man to act and judge for 
himself, and then abide the consequences.” 

In his heart he whispered, “foolish 
boy, when he was doing so well, too! 
He will lose all he has gained, now. 
Had I known of this marriage, I should 
have waited a while before receiving him 
as a partner. But I shall watch more 
closely than ever, and if I detect one 
false move I must drop him. Shall be 
really sorry to do it, though. I must be 
growing childish. Edward has crept 
nearer my heart than I thought anyone 
could,” and the old merchant’s face 
showed a tenderer feeling than it had 
worn since childhood. 

But when Mr. Newton wedded Lucy 


Dale, and presented her to Mr. Stanly, 
her gentle, womanly manners quite won 
the hard old man’s heart, and not many 
years passed before he urged them to take 
up their abode with him, that he might, 


at last, realize some of the true joys of 


home. A few years under Lucy’s pure 
influence, added to her husband’s truly 
Christian but unobtrusive teaching, by 
God’s blessing, softened the worldly heart, 
and when, “like a shook of corn fully 
ripe,’ Mr. Stanly was gathered to his 
father’s, his large possessions, after some 
affectionate legacies, were divided among 
judicious charities, and promised long to 
be blessings to many. 

Mr. Stanly left no near kindred, and 
the elegant dwelling and grounds, where 
he had passed a lonely life till his young 
friends brought joy and sunshine into it, 
he bequeathed to Mrs. Newton, “a thank- 
offering for the love she had shown him, 
and the good she had done him.” This 
was the magnificent place so poorly de- 
scribed at the commencement of this 
story, remodelled and improved by its 
present owner’s correct taste, until the 
stern grandeur of the original building 
had grown into its now harmonious pro- 
portions. 

Let the reader become better acquaint- 
ed with Mr. Newton’s household before 
we intrude upon them, when assembled in 
the pleasant study. 

Lillian, the eldest, her mother’s sum- 
mer child, was born when the birds and 
roses of June filled the air with melody 
and fragrance. Tall and graceful at 
twenty-four, she has her mother’s figure, 
but with more quiet and repose of man- 
ner. Her dark golden-brown hair is 
twined in heavy braids around her head, 
requiring no other ornament than the 
single rosebud George has just placed 
there. 

The twins, Rose and Ralph, next 
younger than George, are always the first 
to attract attention on entering a room, 
when the family are together. A more 
lovely tableau could hardly be found. 
Imagine a bright, petite figure, with eyes 
that would be black were they not ever 


too full of hope and joy, the perfection of 


a woman’s head adorned with woman’s 


crowning glory—a magnificent mantle of 
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hair, the color of which, whether let 
down, as was Ralph’s teasing custom, to 
ripple in beautiful waves to her tiny feet, 
or bound in careless grace about her 
head, was made, by any changing light 
or position, equally uncertain as her eyes. 
So far this may carry an outline for 
fancy to fill, but farther we may not 
venture. The most consummate artist 
could but faintly convey the charm, the 
sweetness of Rose Newton’s face. Her 
character was fresh and original. She 
inherited from her father a singular com- 
mand of choice and appropriate language, 
and from both parents a well-balanced 
mind that cultivation had richly stored ; 
but the sprightly humor, the brilliant 
and choice wit, the playful repartee, be- 
longed to herself alone, or if shared by 
any, her twin brother, Ralph, might 
claim a partnership. At fifteen, in form 
and features, the brother and sister were 
singularly alike; but now, when nearly 
twenty, Ralph’s figure had developed 
into more manly beauty and towered 
high above his sister. 

In mental endowments Rose had tried 
to keep near him in her studies, and 
while he surpassed her in strength and 
vigor of expression, she far outshone him 
in brillianey. 

Alfred, the youngest, a lad of fifteen, 
was quite sedate; not as much given to 
the boisterous amusements of boyhood as, 
for his health’s sake, his parents could 
have wished, yet always ready to leave 
books or his pleasant dreamings to oblige 
or gratify another. 

In person he had eyes of more striking 
beauty than those already introduced ; 
but there were strange glances at times, 
recalling often some of the peculiar traits 
of all. Lillian’s serene repose, George’s 
out-spoken decided tones, Ralph’s impet- 
uosity, when aroused, as well as Rose’s 
glad merry laugh, were all manifest or 
mingled in his various moods. But there 
was a thoughtful seriousness, a deep 
fount of tenderest love and entire unself- 
ishness that was peculiar to himself and 
made him, the youngest, the especial 
darling of all. In each heart he was 
cherished as the one whose talents would 
some day be the glory of their name. 
When they first spoke of the change in 
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prospect they had cheerfully accepted 
the consequent labor before them and 
self-denial, but in each heart was the 
settled purpose that Alfred’s opportuni- 
ties for developing all the powers with 
which he seemed endowed, should not be 
in any respect curtailed. 

Eustace Dunbar had for years been 
one of the household. He was the son of 
a dear friend of Mr. Newton’s, and at his 
father’s death had been committed to his 
kind care. Guardian of the son and ex- 
ecutor of his father’s estate, Mr. Newton 
had made his home a happy one for the 
young orphan, when at an early age he 
was sent to him from India. 

Eustace had been as tenderly nurtured 
and educated as his guardian’s own sons, 
and his small property so wisely invested 
that now at the age of twenty-seven he 
was well established in a_ prosperous 
business. His: love for Lillian had 
sprung up from the beginning, and a few 
months before she went abroad, on the 
eve of his own departure for India, their 
betrothal was fully recognized, the ar- 
rangements for their marriage in the 
course of a few months was in progress, 
when this misfortune came upon her 
father. 

Jasper Grenville was from a wealthy 
Southern family. Sent North to be edu- 
cated, he entered the same college with 
George the year that Dunbar graduated. 
His manners were very attractive and 
his character unblemished. Through 
George he became intimate with Mr. 
Newton’s family, and soon learned to 
love Rose with all the enthusiasm of his 
Southern nature, and she fully recipro- 
cated the affection. Their marriage was 
not to take place for two years, and then 
he hoped to bear her to his native home, 
whose beauties he never wearied of por- 
traying to her in glowing colors. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Eustace was with the family at the 
evening meal, so important to the New- 
tons, and met the revelation, which Lil- 
lian conveyed to him, as a true-hearted 
son should do. While at tea Grenville 
was announced. Rose excused herself, 
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preferring to see her lover alone before 
joining the family in the library. Some 
time elapsed before they appeared, and 
then Jasper expressed his sympathy with 
u sincerity and earnestness that could 
leave no doubt of the real interest he felt 
im the joys or sorrows of the family. 

Yet George, with his perceptions sharp- 
ened by previous knowledge, discerned a 
restless nervousness that betokened some 
deeper source of uneasiness than the sub- 
ject now before them, and from Rose’s 
mood he thought she herself had detected 
something unnatural in his manners. 

When all were seated, after supper, 
Mr. Newton entered at once upon the 
subject under consideration, and_ briefly 
narrated the substance of that which has 
already been told. 

“And now, my dear ones, we are in no 
danger of interruption this evening, and 
here no separate interests need prevent 
each from expressing their opinions with 
perfect freedom. Dunbar and Grenville, 
you have cast in your lot with us, so far 
as to make it very proper and desirable 
for your views to be heard with the 


others; but, my dear friends, remember 
you are not bound to cling to fallen 
fortunes.” 

“Surely,” interrupted Eustace, “my 
Lilly has lost no grace for which I have 
loved her these many years by your di- 


minished wealth, has she? Ah, she is 
only the more precious, and if I could 
only make it apparent that it might be 
best to hasten our marriage, I could re- 
joice in your trials if I had not learned 
to love the parents almost as much as the 
promised bride.” 


“Although I cannot boast a love of 


many years, as can Dunbar,” said Gren- 
ville, with unusual hesitation, “I think it 
will defy any of fortune’s vicissitudes. I 
had heard some intimation of these trou- 
bles before I came, and hastened hither 
to urge you to shorten these two long 
years, and as Dunbar seems meditating a 
similar petition, I am hopeful of success.” 

All this appeared right and natural, 
but why should Jasper, usually so free 
and open in conversation, manifest an 
embarrassment so foreign to his nature? 
George evidently does not trust him, and 
even Rose is ill at ease. 
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These thoughts passed rapidly through 
Mr. Newton’s mind while Jasper was 
speaking, and a dull pain was at his 
heart ; but concealing it, he quietly re- 
plied : 

“Thanks for your steadfast interest in 
me and mine. But I can consent to no 
change to the time already fixed. A 
hasty marriage now would seem to me 
very much as if I had no longer a home 
to give my daughters. On the contrary, 
I can surely make them comfortable, 
though in a style vastly inferior to their 
present condition. But I prefer that 
there should be no separation as yet, and 
hope they will agree with me. We can- 
not settle on any definite plan until we 
are sure of how much we may claim. 
But by a full conversation this evening, 
we can judge somewhat how near our 
several tastes may be brought into uni- 
son. Next week will decide to a dollar 
how much we may honorably claim from 
the remnant of our possessions. I am 
very confident that we may, at least, 
count on five thousand clear. That is to 
say, I am sure the furniture of the house 
may safely be considered as our own, 
when everything is settled. That is 
about the extent, I think, of all that can 
be left us. But the furniture will easily 
bring the sum I have named, perhaps 
more, and yet reserve the common arti- 
cles for the fitting up of some small cot- 
tage. This will seem to you children but 
a meagre amount, but it is quite a for- 
tune compared with your parent’s begin- 
nings. And now, George, my son, with 
so limited a capital, let us hear what 
business would best suit your tastes and 
abilities.” 

“ Why, father, I am very humble this 
evening,” said the young man, laughing. 
‘It is very easy to give one’s tastes and 
judgments theoretically, when there is no 
idea of putting them to the test. I feel 
I would just like to put myself in your 
hands, father, like a little boy once more, 
and ask of you to make of me what you 
please. I was not so humble this morn- 
ing, mother, when I was talking +o 
grandly. But father can make some use 
of me, I know, and after creeping awhile, 
I'll learn to walk like a man. I under- 
stand the rudiments of mercantile busi- 
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ness and am perfectly willing to enter 
upon it, though not congenial to my 
tastes; but I imagine it will be just as 
well to leave our tastes out of the ques- 
tion and think only of usefulness and 
duty. I have always felt that if I ever 
settled in a home of my own, I would 
leave the city and buy some very beau- 
tiful country place and be an amateur 
farmer and horticulturist. But you see, 
good friends, the country seat is not at 
hand, just now, and I doubt if I could 
pay my way in any farming operations 
until I have served my apprenticeship.” 

The inimitable humor and drollery of 
his manner was highly amusing, and a 
quick glance, full of meaning, passed be- 
tween his father and mother. But sud- 
denly all sportiveness vanished from 
George’s face, and he continued with 
much earnestness : 

“Seriously, father, I would repeat 
what I said, honestly, a few hours ago. 
Let your children work while you coun- 
sel and direct. I, for one, will gladly 


give all my powers to accomplish any 
plan you may deem advisable, but I do 
not feel myself competent to make a 


choice for myself.” 

“TI confess I am not so modest as 
George,” said Eustace, with a pleasant 
smile. “I have two grand and good plans, 
which I am so proud of that I cannot 
willingly let anyone speak before I have 
unfolded them. Have I your permission 
to explain them now?” bowing to Mr. 
Newton. 

“Qh, yes, father, let’s hear this second 
Daniel,” interrupted Ralph, with good- 
natured mockery. 

“With all my heart,” rejoined his 
father. “I wish all to feel perfect free- 
dom and desire the wishes and judgment 
of all before I express my own. Yours, 
Lillian, should have been called for first. 

“Oh, Lilly will be obliged to think just 
as I do, you know,” said Eustace, play- 
fully, stealing George’s rosebud from her 
hair, and imprisoning her hand in both 
of his as she raised it to prevent the 
theft. “There, now, I can speak with 
greater ease. 

“Plan the first: In accordance with a 
suggestion you made some time since, I 
have been bringing all my foreign busi- 


ness to a close, at least, so far, as to obvi- 
ate the necessity of my spending any 
time abroad when I am so fortunate as 
to have this lady under my especial 
guardianship. Last evening our ship 
brought the papers from India that con- 
summated the desired arrangements on 
the most favorable terms, far better than 
I anticipated. To your early care, Mr. 
Newton, [ owe the first steps to prosper- 
ity, and to your judicious counsels, the 
continued increase of an income, small, 
indeed, when first placed in your hands, 
but now amply sufficient to warrant the 
proposition I am about to make. As 
soon as your affairs are adjusted I would 
like to purchase your present store, re- 
taining the present sign of ‘Newton & 
Company,’ and continue the same busi- 
ness, asking you to retain your original 
position; and take George as a partner 
with us. Then, on the old spot, we will, 
God willing, with you for the head, build 
up a business that shall equal the former. 
I wish I could keep my Lillian in this 
grand old home until her father could 
once more claim it honestly; but that 
can wait in the future. How does this 
proposition strike you?” 

The idea was so entirely unexpected 
that each face exhibited varying shades 
of intense excitement, and all eyes were 
turned toward Mr. Newton. It was 
some time before he could command his 
voice and answer. 

“My dear Eustace, you have been as a 
son to us from the hour you were first 
committed to our care, and this unex- 
pected and generous proposition is but 
another evidence of how well you deserve 
our love.” 

“Oh, do not set this down as an act of 
generosity, I entreat. You know that 
merely in a selfish point of view it would 
be one of the most promising arrange- 
ments I could make. Your name at the 
head would be worth thousands to start 
with. I but put in the money,—which I 
should never have had but for you—you 
the influence, which every business man 
knows, in your case, would be worth 
double my money. So please do not put 
me to the blush by crediting me with 
any higher notion than my own interest 
and pleasure.” 
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“Well, my son, no doubt it is your 
pleasure, and we will let it pass under 
that name of many meanings. In most 
respects your idea is a very excellent one ; 
but you will bear with me when I say I 
would not wish to have it perfected. 
First, it would be very trying to my 
pride to assume my place without a 
penny to invest in the concern. 
it were best for all, 1 could easily con- 
quer pride. Secondly, as I now leave it, 
. am free from all reproach. No one 
‘an justly accuse me of wrong. I retire 
rit the business a poor man. But if | 
in a few weeks begin again, in the same 
place and business, with one who is to be 
a son for one partner, and a son for a 
third, and the concern goes on as if noth- 
ing had changed, what can prevent the 
most honest-hearted person from fearing, 
and the slander-loving from believing, 
that my failure was simply an assignment 
of property into the hands of a relative, 
leaving me as rich, perhaps richer, than 
before, while Le Barron is utterly de- 
stroyed. Ah, Eustace, even now in an- 
ticipation, you feel that this would not be 
a wise course. Then, thirdly, I am sixty 
years old. The anxieties of the last 
three months have not made me younger, 
and I own I greatly desire to relinquish 
mercantile life and make the second be- 
ginning on another field, if we can light on 
a plan that is desirable to all. How do 
these objections appear to you, Lucy?” 

“ T sympathize with you fully, Edward. 
I have no doubt that Eustace’s plan 
could be most successfully carried out ; 
but the turmoil and distress you have 
passed through of late are too fresh in 
my mind for me to feel anything but re- 
pugnance at the thought of seeing you 
again enter upon the same business, even 
under such pleasant auspices.” 

“So that plan is laid on the table, 
Eustace, and though it was a grand one, 
I am glad that it did not meet with 
favor,” said George. “Now, father, 
please call for plan the second.” 

“Yes, Eustace, we would gladly have 
it. You must not think me obstinate or 
unappreciative of the really sound, good 
judgment, your first suggestion evinced. 
Only circumstances makes it undesirable 
with the present state of feeling.” 


But, if 
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“You will all recollect,” resumed 
Eustuce, “that fine country residence 
about twenty miles from the city that old 
Squire Montgomery used to own, full of 
shrubbery, fruits and vineyards. I have 
bought it as an anticipated wedding gift 
for Lillian. George’s remarks about his 

tastes for amateur farming brought my 
purchase at once to mind, and the idea 
that in your hands it might be made a 
most delightful and lucrative arrange- 
ment flashed upon me like inspiration.” 

“Hurrah! MHere’s a chance for our 
amateur farmer and horticulturist,” cried 
Ralph. “A second Daniel! Oh! wise 
young man; how! do thank you! Any 
chance for me, eh?” 

“Yes, mocker,” said Eustace, laughing 
heartily; “I was going to offer you a 
place as ploughboy; you could manage 
to ride a sober farm-horse, couldn’t you? 
And now, Mr. Newton, if this place can 
be made of use to you, will you not give 
me the opportunity of placing it in your 
hands, leaving you to arrange all the pre- 
liminaries to your own satisfaction, only 
stipulating that you will not make a 
business arrangement of it between us, as 
with a stranger, but give me my place as 
a son in the matter.” 

Again the parents’ eyes met, and this 
time there was no mistaking the meaning 
that long, earnest look revealed. Pride 
in the filial affection of one they had so 
long loved, and intense satisfaction that 
each day’s development of his noble 
nature gave increasing assurance of their 
daughter’s happiness. Liillian’s approv- 
ing smile was ample delight for her lover. 
Ralph was longing to banish the momen- 
tary silence by some waggish remark, 
when his father said : 

“TIT wish, Eustace, you could realize 
how truly we regard you asason. But 
before I reveal your mother’s thoughts 
and wishes and my own, or reply at all 
to your suggestions, I must bespeak your 
patience while we, as is most just, listen 
to a word from all. George, my son, 
what have you to offer now?’ 

So the various members of the Newton 
family agreed to the plan, summed up by 
Ralph. 

“Well, I vote for the country; the 
farming operations,” said he; “and we 
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will make our Rose, a true genuine Yan- 
kee housewife, Jasper, a burning and shin- 
ing light among our Southern dames. 
Whew! No offence, my Lord, I trust! 
You surely can put up with a little sport 
without such portentious frowns.” 

“T am not conscious of frowning,” said 
Jasper, moodily. “But I own I do not 
understand the spirit there can be in 
speaking of your sister as doing hard 
labor, nor will I tamely listen to your 
sheers against my country women.” 

“Nor will I hear you, Jasper Gren- 
ville, speak in that tone to my brother,” 
said Rose, laying an ice-cold hand on her 
lover's arm. “You strangely forget 
yourself to imagine an implied insult 
from one who has ever been a true and 
loving friend.” 

“Pardon me, Rose, I have no wish to 
imagine an insult, but it sounded very 
like it.” 

“You are in a strangely suspicious 
and captious mood to-night, Jasper, and 
could I believe for one moment that our 
reverses . 

“Say it not! Rose! Dear Rose! You 
know perfectly well you have no cause to 


believe me capable of any but the tender- 
est and truest sympathy.” 

“Pardon the interruption,” said Mr. 
Newton, firmly, “but this must cease. 
In my presence disputes or unkind re- 


marks can never be tolerated. It is un- 
looked for, my friend, to see you so dis- 
turbed by a simple remark, which, 
although it may have seemed ill-timed, a 
short time since you would have been the 
first to laugh at and enjoy.” 


CHAPTER VII. 


Mr. AnD Mrs. Newron were unable 
during the evening to forget the intima- 
tions George had given them respecting 
Jasper’s predictions. They struggled 
faithfully against suspicion, and would 
have rejoiced to be convinced that they 
had been mistaken. But that Grenville 
had come to them that evening, laden 
with some disquiet, which he was anxious 
to conceal, was too apparent, and that 
Rose was disturbed and made uncertain 
by it, was also equally manifest. 
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After all were seemingly calm, Mr. 
Newton again referred to Dunbar’s prop- 
osition, and acknowledged that they had 
always indulged the hope that some time 
they might retire from the city and devote 
their last days to just such pursuits as 
were now opened to them. 

But present indications portended a 
year of strife, and any day might see our 
country involved in all the horrors of 
civil war. Was it wise, therefore, to 
enter upon an occupation that would be 
difficult to manage, particularly should 
such a calamity come upon us? He 
then acknowledged that every scheme 
which had risen before his mind as desir- 
able had been checked in the outset by 
the steadily increasing conviction that 
the arrogance of the South was fast tak- 
ing such shape as would compel the 
North to meet it with the strong arm of 
law, if not with military force. 

For a moment Grenville’s face was in- 
dicative of such intense and passionate 
emotion that it very nearly mastered 
him; but his eye quailed before Mr. 
Newton’s steady look, and George’s atti- 
tude greatly disconcerted him. 

Most fortunate for him Ralph had 
drawn Rose’s attention to himself, and 
neither remarked his strange excitement ; 
but it was a sad confirmation of the 
parents’ fear for their daughter’s future. 
Nor could they fail to notice that while 
Dunbar’s countenance evinced sorrow, 
there was no mark of surprise. _Lillian’s 
fears were also awakening, and George’s 
indignation could hardly be controlled. 
A sign from his father of warning, al- 
most of entreaty, restored his composure 
sufficiently to escape Rose’s notice as she 
suddenly exclaimed : 

“Ralph says he will accept Eustace’s 
offer of a ploughboy’s place, only, by the 
way, until he sees if our country shall 
need him in a less peaceful field.” 

“Oh! my children,” said Mrs. New- 
ton, “do not give utterance to such a 
thought. Wait, hoping that God _ will 
restrain the folly of our misguided breth- 
ren and keep us all in peace. Should 
our country need any of you there will 
be no withholding the most precious. 
But the time is not yet.” 

“No, my dear wife, not yet; but any 
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week, any hour, the storm may be upon 
us and it is wise, in whatever form it 
comes, that we are not found unprepared. 
Still, my impression is that we may man- 
age to bring the farming scheme into 
some definite shape. Of course, Eustace, 
you and I will enter more fully into de- 
tails after I have had a day or two to 
think upon it. 

“One week will bring everything to a 
close here and leave us free to enter upon 
other labor; therefore, you had better 
take Lillian and her mother out to the 
place on Monday and learn if all is in 
habitable order, and bring back a full re- 
port. Should everything be favorable you 
and I will have an agreement drawn up 
that will be satisfactory to both, guarding 
my pride and your affection from collision. 

“Of course this is but a rough draft 
and very crude. Reflection may greatly 
modify and perhaps compel us to relin- 
_— it altogether; but as I have rough- 
ly sketched it, how does the idea of this 

‘new liie’ please you all?” 

“T would ask nothing better, my hus- 
band. If I remember aright, we cannot 
fail to make labor a pleasure in such a 
spot.” 

“T am sure it will not take long to 
bring my hands acquainted with real 
labor,” said George, “and I would seri- 
ously propose, father, as soon as you can 
decide, that you allow me to begin the 
work preparatory to moving the family.” 

“Indeed you may, my boy, and I shall 
cheerfully find you active employment in 
a very few days, for we can afford no 
loitering now.” 

“Well, father, you may as well find 
work for Alfred and me at the same 
time,” said Ralph; “ we have no intention 
of being the idle ones, I assure you.” 

“My son, I cannot yet bring my mind 
to allow either of you to leave your 
studies till your full course is finished.’ 

“Excuse me, father, I cannot consent 
to that delay. I mean to begin with you 
at the very beginning, and I believe I 
love study sufficiently to promise that my 
evenings and leisure hours shall be em- 
ployed in continuing the course I am 
now on.” 

“T am sure you could, but I am very 
reluctant.” 


“That is to say,” said Rose, “seating 
herself on a footstool by her father’s knee 
and smiling roguishly up into his face, 
“our good papa has to battle with his 
pride a little on this point also.” 

“No, no, sister,” interrupted Lillian, 
“T think it is affection, not pride, that 
disturbs our father.” 

“Well, Lilly, that is the most respect- 
ful way to state it, and I must own the 
most correct one, too. But, father, you 
will not insist on Ralph’s returning to 
college when he cannot help knowing 
that now, if ever, is the time when we 
should all co-operate. I know if it were 
me, I should study to no purpose.” 

“Well, dear, we will think of it. Per- 
haps you and Ralph are right. But I 
don’t like to think so.” 

“Yes, father, I am sure they are 
right,” said quiet, thoughtful Alfred. 
“And let me beg you will not separate 
me from this work and insist upon my 
remaining in college.” 

The young man had spoken timidly, 
but his face was glowing with deep feel- 
ing. He was at once interrupted by a 
simultaneous voice from all. They were 
fully united on that subject. Alfred’s 
education must be finished. He listened 
with attention and heard each objection 
to his wishes, and then ail timidity van- 
ished, and one of those changes so pecu- 
liar to his face, transfigured him. The 
earnest, manly dignity with which he set 
aside the objections raised commanded a 
respectful attention. He modestly re- 
minded them he had heard with great 
interest, but in silence, all that had been 
said of future plans, because, being so 
young, he felt his part was to work, when- 
ever the mode of operations was defined ; 
but he surely had not deserved to be sev- 
ered from all he loved and trained: for a 
different sphere. With a tinge of Ralph’s 
humor, he reminded them that they were 
always urging him to be less sedentary, 
and live more in the open air, and now a 
way was opened to make that a duty 
which they had only set before him for 
idle amusement. 

How proudly all listened to the young 
lad’s manly words, and his father “could 
not but admit that he was really not in 
circumstances to carry out their earnest 
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desires for their youngest without an out- 
lay that was scarcely warrantable. 

“And in acknowledging this, my chil- 
dren, which I own I do with very great 
unwillingness, I show to each of you that 
it will take time and very close watch- 
fulness before we learn to adapt our ex- 
penditures to our present income.” 

The family now prepared to separate 
for the night, understanding that, after 
the visit to Eustace’s place, the course to 
be adopted would be definitely settled. 
Toward the close of the evening Gren- 
ville aroused himself to take part in the 
general conversation, but it was with a 
visible effort. 

Eustace bade them an _ affectionate 
good-night; but Jasper’s pre-occupied 
manner could not be concealed. Rose 
lingered with him for a few moments in 
the hall, and on returning to the family 
said, anxiously : 

“T can’t learn what ails Jasper. Some- 
thing annoys or troubles him, and I can- 
not prevail upon him to trust me with it. 
I should feel really vexed with him, did 
I not think it was some home sorrow he 
was trying to conceal, because he thinks 
we have our share just now.” 

“Would he give you no reason for his 
irritable, restless manner, which we all 
remarked ?” 

“No, father. He simply tried to 
laugh it off and sport about it, and when 
he saw I was not deceived, said, very 
tenderly, that I must neither grieve about 
it nor doubt him. It was but a trifle; 
that it was not best to speak of it at 
present, but in a short time I should 
know all about it.” 

“There, darling, try and banish all 
uneasiness. Go to your rest now, and 
let us all prepare our minds for to-mor- 
row,” said the mother. “We will hope 
the Sabbath will give us peace and cour- 
age for the first week of our new life.” 


CHAPTER VIII. 


THE Sabbath in Mr. Newton’s house- 
hold was always a pleasant and peaceful 
day of rest. All secular thoughts and 
avocations were, as much as possible, set 
aside, and after the usual attendance at 
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the house of God, the remainder of the 
day was divested of useless solemnity or 
formality by profitable reading or cheer- 
ful conversation. 

As usual, Grenville was with them at 
dinner, and so far recovered his natural 
and pleasant deportment, that Rose’s 
heart rested again in happy confidence 
and serenity. 

Dinner waited some time and was at 
last served and over before Dunbar made 
his appearance—a circumstance so un- 
usual that it had given rise to some anx- 
iety on his account, and Lillian’s was 
not diminished when she met him in the 
hall. 

“What is the matter, dear Eustace ?’ 

“Do not be alarmed, my darling, I 
will not keep you in suspense. I am 
pained for poor Le Barron’s wretched 
family ; but I will explain when we are 
all together. It is a story I do not care 
to repeat but once.” 

After a hasty greeting from the family, 
he said : 

“Early this morning our friend Aus- 
tin called to inform me of the troubles at 
Le Barron’s. You all know that the 
braggart adventurer, De Courtney, has 
for some months had his eye on Le Bar- 
ron’s apparent riches, under the guise of 
admiration for their eldest daughter. I 
knew that Estella and her mother were 
greatly smitten with him, and Maud was 
pining with envy. The more cautious 
and stispicious father had written to some 
merchant abroad, requesting reliable tes- 
timonials respecting this prince in dis- 
guise, before he would yield to the hasty 
consummation of the marriage, for which 
the ardent lover was so urgent. It seems 
that when the poor father had confessed 
the ruin and degradation that was clos- , 
ing upon them, and Estella had borne 
her part in the first outburst of wild 
passion that assailed him, her shrewd 
mind conceived a plan for her own safe- 
ty, which, with consummate heartlessness, 
she at once proceeded to execute. Si- 
lently retiring from the wordy warfare, 
she wrote a hasty note to De Courtney, 
asking him to meet her at a restaurant 
near by, sent it by her French maid, 
deep in all her secrets, and silently made 
her exit from a side room to the rendez- 
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vous. She safely calculated that in the 
tumult her absence would not be ob- 
served. In that unhappy family you are 
aware that self is the dominant power, 
and Estella well knew that when the fierce- 
ness of the storm, then raging, had passed, 
it would be succeeded by tears and hyster- 
ical lamentations, that would claim the 
attendance of all the servants, thus leay- 
ing her to consummate her selfish arrange- 
ments unmolested. What passed between 
her and De Courtney can only be conjec- 
tured by the results and a letter left behind 
for the mother. It would seem that she 
returned to the house as secretly as she 
had left it, directed her maid to collect 
all her valuables and pack her wardrobe, 
while she proceeded to secure what money 
or jewelry she could find in her mother’s 
or sister’s rooms, and departed with her 
spoils, attended by her French waiting- 
maid. Quite early this morning, as Aus- 
tin was passing Roseville, Maud, appar- 
ently in great excitement, called to him 
from the library window. He entered, 


and giving him but a brief statement of 
the last night’s revelations and proceed- 
ings, she begged him to find me and urge 


me to come to her immediately. 

“Austin gave me all the particulars he 
could learn from Maud’s hasty and fren- 
zied recital, but when I wished to stop 
here for advice, and if possible to get Mr. 
Newton to accompany me on this delicate 
mission, he objected, saying, she had es- 
pecially desired that nothing thould be 
said to the Newtons. I therefore pro- 
ceeded at once to Roseville. Strange 
sounds startled me when I entered the 
dreary house, but Maud, who was waiting 
in the hall, evidently on the alert to pre- 
vent the servants from seeing me, hurried 
me into an office distant from the parlors. 
It disgusts me to think of her inhuman, 
selfish ways. But it may be that she did 
not realize the terrible tragedy enacting 
around her.” 

“Don’t linger,” cried Rose. 
suspense is dreadful.” 

“T will be as brief as possible. It 
seems no thought had been given to 
Estella’s absence during the night, but 
Maud, in the morning, had ordered her 
attendant to bring some ornament or ar- 
ticle from her wardrobe, which could not 
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be found. On examining farther, her 
jewelry and most of her choice possessions 
were missing. Then her maid _ hinted 
that Miss Le Barron had been ‘going on 
strangely’ the day before, and all the 
servants remarked it; but the madam 
had been so bad, they had had no time 
to give it attention. But now would 
Miss Maud please go into her sister's 
room and see for herself, and not be say- 
ing disparaging things to a poor waiting- 
maid. I judge from the accent of both 
mistress and maid, that Maud, becoming 
furious at the spoiling of her goods, had 
visited her wrath on the one nearest to 
her. On entering her sister’s chamber it 
was vacant, the wardrobe and bureaus 
empty, and on the table lay an open note 
to her mother, of the most insolent and 
heartless character. 

“Shesaid: ‘That seeing inevitable ruin 
coming upon the family, and having no 
disposition to share it with them, she had 
at once sought her dear Victor, and not 
wishing to reveal their misfortunes, had 
simply informed him that her father had 
peremptorily forbidden her to hold any 
further communication with him, as he 
pretended he had received advices trom 
abrvad to his discredit, which she did not 
believe, but this cruel father’s commands 
compelled her to say farewell. 

“Of course,’ the unfeeling girl con- 
tinued, ‘I knew dear Victor would not 
listen to that idea for a moment, but, as I 
expected, begged for an immediate mar- 
riage that very hour, before I returned to 
my parents. When I was once his own 
I could quietly collect all my jewelry 
and wardrobe, and we would leave at 
once, making our bridal tour a pleasant 
voyage to his native land. He was sure 
father would soon recall us when he 
found resistance was of no avail. Of 
course she could not refuse so elegant a 
lover. They were married within the 
hour, and as this haste gave her no time 
for a bridal trousseau befitting a million- 
aire’s daughter, she was sure her dear 
mother and sister would pardon her tor 
making free with their jewelry and such 
ready money as she found in their purses 
and her father’s escretoire. Robbin, the 
footboy, had taken her trunks away, she 
said, and fearing to incur his master’s 
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Her maid 


displeasure, would not return. 
9 


also, would, of course, go with her.’ 

The family had listened to Eustace’s 
narrative thus far without interruption, 
overwhelmed with sorrow and amaze- 
ment, but Mr. Newton now exclaimed : 

“Why, this is far beyond the most un- 
scrupulous selfishness I ever imagined 
could be found in one so young.” 

“Ah, but Maud will far out-match 
her, I fear. I once thought her more 
gentle and amiable than her sister. But 
the bitter hate and vindictiveness she 
manifests is fearful. 
and the impossibility of reclaiming, was 
all she seemed to think of. Her father’s 
danger and her mother’s uncertain con- 
dition hardly excited an emotion. As 
soon as Austin and I could interrupt 
Maud’s excited recital of her own misfor- 
tunes, I alluded to the strange sounds | 
heard on entering.” 

“<Pshaw! that’s nothing,’ said Maud, 
‘mother has kept the house in an uproar 
all night. I kept myself out of the way, 
I assure you, and left father to take care 
of her as best he might. He deserves it 


all, and more, for bringing this great 
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shame upon us. 

“Have you seen your mother this 
morning?” I asked, greatly surprised. 

“No, indeed. I staid as long as I 
could endure her temper, last night. If I 
had followed Stella’s example and left 
earlier I might have saved my own pos- 
sessions from her hands. Mother may 
learn of Estella’s dutiful conduct by some- 
one else. She has been exalted above me 
and cited as an example for me to imitate 
long enough. Now I hope mother will 
enjoy this new evidence of her favorite’s 
smartness, but I’ll not take the first blast 
of her rage, Iassure you. She'll find that 
I, too, can keep my own counsel as well 
as Stella.’ ” 

“Oh, Maud! This is shameful! I 
will at least seek your parents, and try to 
help them.” 

“*Well, go, Don Quixote, and succor 
the distressed. Success attend you. I 
hope you will enjoy it.’” 

I threw open the door and again those 
dismal sounds! I paused a moment, when 
a wild, unearthly shriek rang through the 
house. I caught Maud’s hand. 


The loss to herself 


“Go with me.” 

“¢T will not.’’ 

“Unnatural child! Youshall! There 
is some strange mystery here, and you 
shall accompany us while we unravel it. 
Come, Austin.” Our determined man- 
ner and probably a fear of being left be- 
hind compelled her to go, but reluctantly, 
and we passed through the splendid parlors 
into the gloomy family sitting room. 

He paused a moment and covered his 
face with his hands, while his audience 
sat with pale faces, dreading the sequel. 

“A fearful sight met our eyes,” he con- 
tinued. “Would I could forget it. Mrs. 
Le Barron sat in a large easy chair in 
the most fearful paroxysms. The old 
butler and gardener and two women, one 
of whom I think was her dressing maid 
and the other perhaps the cook, were 
standing over her. All looked chilled 
and exhausted. The window shutters 
remained unopened and the gas was still 
burning. When we came near we saw 
that she was tied to the chair. 

“«Indeed, sir, we could not help it. 
She was furious and has been most of the 
night. And that was the only way we 
could manage her, and be safe ourselves.’ ” 

“ Have you called a physician?” 

“«No, we can’t leave her, and we can’t 
make any of the other servants hear, if 
we call ever so loud.’ ” 

“Stupid! Why not have rung the 
bell till some one would hear?” 

“«We think, sir,’ said the gardener, 
with some hesitation, ‘that ther’s no 
one to hear in the house. ‘Rats leave a 
sinking ship,’ and this one’s going down 
mighty fast, I judge—and then—begging 
your honor’s pardon, we feel fearsome 
*bout going to the bell. Ther’s some- 
thing strangelike ‘bout master, and he’s 
close to the bell.’ Austin and I sprang 
to the recessed corner, so dimly lighted— 
Oh! Mr. Newton, I have, cowardlike, 
left the worst to the last! In his chair, 
his head resting on the marble pillar, was 
Le Barron P 

“Not dead!” exclaimed Mr. Newton, 
his face blanching with horror—“ and 
oh, do not say by his own hand!” 

“No—I hope—I think not—Austin 
was the first to rise above the terrible 
shock, and left at once for the nearest 
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medical aid. I could learn nothing from 
the poor frightened and exhausted serv- 
ants, but as near as I could gather, 
from the time the miserable man entered 
his house yesterday it had been the scene 
of the most disgraceful and sickening 
tumult. 
the servants had been in Stella’s employ, 
and I imagine, from hints dropped from 
the gardener, what was passing in the 
family room was a matter of surmise. 
“After Estella’s departure, as the serv- 
ants were closing the house, the sounds 
that had alarmed me aroused their atten- 
tion. When they entered their mistress 
was raving through the room like one 
possessed, the women said. They were 
frightened and ran to call in the two 
men. When they returned, her husband, 
without rising from the chair, was feebly 
trying to calm her, as she stood raging 
over him. They secured her with great 
difficulty and some danger, I apprehend, 
for many articles, once objects of pride to 
her, lay broken and scattered all around, 
as if she had furiously thrown them. It 
took them some time to control her, and 
for safety they were compelled to bind 


her. When they next thought of poor 
Le Barron, he was just as I found him. 
In the meantime I had opened the shutters 
and extinguished the gas, but the sunlight 


made the horrors more apparent. Leavy- 
ing the frantic woman to the servants, I 
examined her husband, but could find no 
trace of violence save a bruise on his brow, 
by some article thrown—made, I fear, by 
his wife, when the servants seized her. But 
Dr. Shelby, whom Austin soon brought, 
says it was probably not severe enough to 
have caused his death. Dr. Shelby has 
been his medical adviser for some months 
past, and he thinks his anxiety, exag- 
gerated by the fearful storm that burst 
upon him when he told his pecuniary 
troubles, hastened his death from disease 
of the heart. 

“ Austin remained to make all needful 
arrangements for the inquest, and as 
soon as I could be spared I hastened to 
you, for I think you and Mrs. Newton 
are greatly needed there now.” 

“We will go with you immediately.” 

“Can I be of service in any way?” 
asked George. 


Till late in the evening most of 
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“JT will thank you to order me one of 
the carriages. I did not intend to use 
either of them again, but this is a work 
of necessity.” 

“One word before we leave. I found 
the two youngest children, Jennie and 
Robert, hid in the parlors, half dead with 
fright. Their nurse is not to be found. 
Hearing the noise, I presume, they had 
crept down from the nursery and prob- 
ably fearing to return, have been con- 
cealed there all night. Jennie, you 
know, is a sweet thoughtful child, very 
unlike her sisters. Robbie, Dr. Shelby 
says, has never been very bright or ro- 
bust.” 

“T suppose,” said Grenville, with much 
confusion, “ you will hardly be willing to 
give me a share in providing for your 
protegés ?” 

How unlike this hesitation to Jasper’s 
natural impulsive generosity! What 
could it mean, unless the knowledge on 
his part that his interest and labor might 
soon be so separated from his Northern 
friends that he would be unable to share 
their generous cares. 

The shadows of vexation and sorrow, 
almost doubt, again crossed Rose’s brow. 
As Eustace’s dark eye sought her lover's 
for a moment, it had in its calm dignity a 
meaning she could not fathom, and her 
heart beat wildly when she saw Jasper’s 
quail before it. What fear restrained 
her natural impetuosity from demanding 
a solution at once? 

In reply to Jasper’s question Eustace 
simply shook his head; but her father 
partly reassured her by the calm and 
apparently unsuspicious manner in which 
he answered : 

“We will settle all details when we 
return. Now we must attend to the 
more pressing wants.” 

In the course of the ride Mrs. Newton 
asked Eustace how Maud appeared when 
taken to her parents and compelled to 
witness all the horrors of that scene. 

“Oh! my dear madam. Your ques- 
tion reminds me that I have not given 
the miserable girl a thought since I en- 
tered that room! The sight that met 
my eyes at first bewildered me, and when 
I could rouse above it, my whole atten- 
tion was so engrossed by immediate neces- 











sities that—well, excuses are useless. It 
was cruel negligence.” 

“No, Eustace, you blame yourself 
needlessly. It-was a most natural over- 
sight. She was requiring no attention, 
and unless in sight and taking some part, 
I do not wonder you did not think of 
her.” 

“She was not in the room, I am sure, 
for I have no recollection of seeing or 
hearing her again, after one glimpse of 
that terrible scene. I now remember the 
remark she made about keeping her own 
counsels as closely as her sister had done, 
to which I then attached little importance, 
but which now, I fear, may have been 
painfully significant.” 

When they reached the house they 
were met by Dr. Shelby and Mr. Austin 
and informed that they were ready for 
an inquest, waiting only for Dunbar’s 
evidence, and then would be ready to re- 
move the body to another apartment to 
be prepared for the grave. 

After a long and earnest consultation 
with reference to Mrs. Le Barron, the 
doctor suggested that the wisest plan 
would be to remove her to some quiet 
retreat or asylum as soon as possible. 

Inquiries were then made for Maud. 
Neither the doctor nor Austin had seen 
her, and such had been the excitement 
and confusion her absence was unnoticed. 

On asking for their young lady one of 
the servants said she thought she had not 
returned. 

“Returned?” said Mr. Newton. 

“Yes, sir. I guess she was sort of 
frightened as soon as she saw her father, 
and she noticed him before Mr. Dunbar 
did. Miss Maud never thought much of 
her mother, nor of her father, either, for 
that matter, only she could always have 
her way with him, poor man! And with- 
out speaking she slipped right out of the 
room and out of the house, too.” 

“Do you know where she went?” 

“No, mum, not sure, but Thomas, here, 
thinks he drove her out to old Varney’s.” 

“Thinks he did? Why, Thomas, 
don’t you know who you took there?” 

“Why, sir! My young lady came to 
me from master’s room, all whitelike, 
and called me out of doors, then told me 
to put one of the horses into the gig that 
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the servants use and drive her maid out 
to Elmwood, old Varney’s place, to do 
an errand. Before I could come ’round 
with the gig a woman met me at the 
back gate, all muftled up, and acting as 
though she was afraid of being seen. 
She spoke low and strange, and said her 
mistress wanted me to take her on an 
errand. But, your honor, Miss Maud’s 
maid don’t wear diamonds, and is un- 
common willing to talk with an honest 
lad and to show her face, too.” 

“Well, Thomas, your young mistress 
has sorrow and trouble enough, and may 
well feel the need of advice.” 

“Yes, your honor, but young ladies 
ain’t generally willing to seek advice 
from an old lover to whom they have 
often said ‘nay,’” replied the cook. 

Wishing to stop further revelations of 
the family secrets, Mr. Newton inquired : 

“Where is Miss Le Barron’s maid?” 

“Miss Maud’s, do you mean, sir? 
Oh! she put off some time ago, and for 
certain much more went out with her 
than she ever brought here.” 

“Well, we will seek Miss Maud in her 
own apartment.” And as they turned 
from the gossip-loving servants they heard 
the cook remark : 

“Well, well, they'll have a breezy 
time of it. Glad it isn’t me.” 

It was very evident that the servants 
who had remained with Mrs. Le Barron 
through the night had not learned of Es- 
tella’s marriage, pillage and flight. 

Mr. and Mrs. Newton ascended to 
Maud’s apartments. All was silent, but 
after a few moments’ pause they knocked 
at the door. She was there and bade 
them enter; but when her father’s best 
friends stood before her she started iu 
alarm and made a movement for a hasty 
retreat. But suddenly checking herself, 
before Mrs. Newton could speak, she 
turned on them with the wildest fury de- 
picted on her face and almost shrieked : 

“Why are you here? I will not hear 
a word. Leave my room instantly. You 
come to exult over our fall. I can still, 
for a few hours at least, claim a right to 
my own chamber. I bid you begone!” 


“ But, my dear child,” said Mrs. New- 
ton, “listen to me a moment. 
in all love. 


We come 


We lose all, 


Do trust us. 
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as well as you. Then why should you 
imagine we mean anything but friend- 
ship and tenderest sympathy ?” 

“T do not believe you—do not trust 
you, and will not! Who told you we 
needed any sympathy? I, for one, have 
no desire for it.” 

“Mr. Dunbar came at Dr. Shelby’s re- 
quest to bring us here, and, my dear 
Maud, let us in some way comfort you.” 

“T tell you I want no comfort from 
you, or anyone. Dunbar has, I presume, 
told you how finely ’Stell has managed. 
I think I am as well able to act for my- 
self as she.” 

“Oh! Maud! Maud! Do no such 
rash thing as she has done, I entreat you. 
It will bring you only disgrace and 
misery.” 

“Oh, never fear. I have no fancy for 
elopements; what I do I care not who 
knows. It is too late for any to prevent 
it now, anyhow. The last trunk went 
from that room,” pointing to a closed 
door, “since you have honored me with 
your espionage. 

“Allow me,” with a scornful, defiant 
air, even while a shudder of disgust 


passed over her, “allow me to introduce 
you to Mrs. Jacob V arney, a millionaire’s 


wife, madam! Not quite so winsome a 
husband as ’Stell’s, perhaps, but I shall 
have all that money can give. So what 
matters it?” 

“Ah, Maud, my dear child! What 
have you done? How could Varney 
countenance such an act under the cir- 
cumstances ?’ 

“What have I done? Why, found 
myself a princely home, when my father’s 
folly or crimes—call it what you please— 
has cast me out from this. What has Var- 
ney done? Why, proved himself a fool ! 
Has he not, for more than a year, torment- 
ed me; and I, during that time, treated 
him with open, undisguised contempt. 
And yet, when I went to him yesterday, 
and told him boldly we were bankrupted 
and disgraced, that Stella, the vile crea- 
ture, had robbed me of all I had—oh! 
it makes me laugh to think how the 
toothless old dotard blubbered over my 
hand,”—and with a gesture of bitter 
loathing she tossed her hand away from 
her, “promising me a trousseau next 
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week that should outvie any in the city, 
together with a princely settlement, if’] 
would consent to marry him that very 
hour. Why! an immediate marriage was 
just what I was determined on! haa it 
is done,” said the miserable girl, throwing 
herself on the sofa, exhausted by the 
shameful recital. 

Mrs. Newton went to her caressingly, 
while her tears fell fast. 

“Oh, Maud! You do not love this 
man! How, then, can you endure the 
home you have sold yourself for ?” 

“Love him! Oh, no! I have ever 
loathed him. I had once some romantic 
notions about marrying for love, and 
escaping from such a home as this has 
always been. 

“ But that is all past! When once | 
get my promised trousseau and settlement 
I shall allow myself to be very little 
troubled with old Varney’s society, I as- 
sure you. That would be intolerable. | 
have lived thus far without love, and 
‘an continue to do so, while I now have 
a position in the most fashionable society, 
as high as wealth can command. Why 
do you weep and look at me so sadly? 
What would you have me do?” she 
cried, wildly. “Go out to service? 
Starve in the streets—or worse? My 
mother’s folly and my father’s shame 
have barred all other chances for a home 
but the one I have chosen, or rather, ac- 
cepted as a last resort.” 

“Oh, no! no! my poor girl! A loy- 
ing heart was at your command and you 
scorned it, threw it aside for the golden 
chain that now binds you, and which will 
eat like a canker into your soul.” 

“No. I never scorned Ernest Sher- 
wood, never. My whole heart was his; 
but how was he received? Turned from 
the door by harsh words from my mother 
and bitter insults from my father, while 
I was jeered at daily for my low tastes, 
and Estella’s foreigner held up before me 
as a god.” 

“But, my dear Maud, when you saw 
the state of your father’s affairs, if you 
must so hastily seek a home, why not let 
Ernest know your troubles?” 

She started quickly to her feet. 
“Let him know the deep disgrace that 
had fallen! The loss of property he 
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would not value; but the shame. Tell 
Ernest Sherwood that my father was a 
dishonored man! A forger! Liable 
any moment to public arrest! Do you 
think I could do that, or do you know me 
so little as to suppose I would shame my 
womanhood by offering myself to one I 
respected—that I loved! If you but 
knew me you would not wonder that I 
hate the parents that have robbed me of 
all that I ever valued! I leave within 
the hour; and once outside the gate I 
will never see them again, never! ” 

From these passionate words her 
friends suspected she had no knowledge 
of the terrible state of things below. A 
few words recalled the fact that she 
simply supposed her mother was in one 
of those stormy fits she had often wit- 
nessed, and her father, as usual, allowing 
the excitement to wear itself out by silence, 
though she acknowledged that she was 
frightened at his appearance. When she 
fully understood the truth she was at first 
greatly shocked, but her own selfishness 
soon rose above all other considerations. 

“Tf I had but known this sooner! Oh, 
Ernest! Ernest! But it is all too late!” 

It is useless to prolong the scene. The 
unhappy girl resisted all efforts to per- 
suade her to show at least common re- 
spect, and tarry till her father’s body 
should be placed to rest and her mother 
placed in some asylum; and when from 
the window she saw a superb equipage 
dash up to the door, she abruptly said 
“farewell ;” and with a face in which all 
of her ill-governed passions were warring 
with a better and tenderer mood, she 
rushed down stairs, and without accepting 
the aid of her unfortunate and superan- 
nuated husband, she sprang into the car- 
riage and with the partner of her folly 
was soon borne from their sight. 

That same afternoon Mrs. Le Barron 
was quietly taken to the retreat selected, 
and the next day her husband’s remains, 
in the simplest and most unostentatious 
manner, consigned to the grave. 

Duncan remained till the servants 
were dismissed on the following week, 
the house safely closed, and the key 
placed in the hands of those who were 
appointed to unravel the tangled web of 
its late owner’s dealings. 
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So closed the tragedy that would be a 
lifelong misery to some; but to the out- 
side world it was but a “nine days’ won- 
der,” and other events soon swept it from 
the public mind and it was forgotten. 


CHAPTER IX. 


THE evening after Le Barron’s funer- 
al all the Newtons met in the home 
so soon to pass from their hands. Mr. 
Newton there informed his friends that 
he had, as much as lay in his power, 
endeavored to hasten the final settlement 
of all matters connected with his late 
business. He had met all who had 
claims upon the firm and brought the 
whole matter much nearer a thorough 
adjustment than at first he had any rea- 
son to anticipate. He spoke with great 
feeling of the respect and kindness mani- 
fested toward him, personally, by all 
concerned, and their voluntary request 
that they should appropriate all the per- 
sonal property about the house and 
grounds to his own use, and expressed 
their conviction that even more than that 
would be found honorably his due. 

Of course Le Barron’s funeral had 
prevented the ride to the Montgomery 
place, but now, finding there was every 
promise of turning his attention to some 
new work, Mr. Newton desired that Eus- 
tace’s proposition should have immediate 
attention. It was therefore agreed that 
early the next morning Eustace should 
escort Mrs. Newton to the farm, and on 
their return the feasibility of the project 
should be finally settled. 

Rose proposed that she should accom- 
pany them and have one more ride on 
“Fairy” before she passed from their 
hands, and turning sweetly to her lover, 
asked if she might trespass on his gal- 
lantry for an escort. He excused him- 
self on the plea of prior engagements, 
and expressed great regret that he could 
not enjoy such a treat. All this was 
natural enough, and Rose was satisfied, 
for her eyes were not yet opened. But 
the quick flush that overspread his face, 
and died away as rapidly, rekindled Mr. 
Newton’s sorrowful suspicions, and the 
earnest recognition that passed between 
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Dunbar and George told him that Jas- 
per’s manner had but confirmed their 
opinions. It was painful to wait longer 
for a positive denial or unmistakable ad- 
mission of his treasonable proclivities. 
But who could look on that sweet girl 
by his side and have the courage to 
hasten a denouement that might blast 
the bright beauty before them. These 
thoughts —~ with painful rapidity 
through Mr. Newton’s mind and he had 
just mastered the indignant impulse as 
— gayly offered to act as his sister’s 

ralier in place of her recreant knight, 
pore suggested that it might be well to 
smuggle " Alfred into the carriage with 
the other party and then, should first 
impressions prove encouraging, George 
and himself could remain to await orders 
and Alfred escort Rose home again. 

But his parents were advocates of con- 
sistency under all circumstances, and 
whatever the ‘y advocated they exempli- 
tied by their daily practice. Mr. Newton 
agreed that such a cavaleade as Ralph 
had planned was hardly in good taste 
under existing circumstances. He should 
much prefer that Dunbar should accom- 


pany the ladies in the most unpretending 
manner, leaving the others industriously 
employed in making an inventory of all 
in the house and grounds. 

A ready assent was given to this sug- 


gestion, Ralph remarking that father 


would be obliged to exercise the gift of 


patience before he could get them into a 
good working condition, for they would, 
he fe: ared, be ev ery little while “bolting 
from the track,” after some fancy frolic, 
instead of working like little busy bees ; 
and a strong arm, tight rein and curb 
bit would be absolutely necessary to keep 
them on the right side of the traces. 
“Well, Ralph, my son, that is an odd 
mixture of quotation and metaphor, but 


I must say it smacks a little too much of 


the jockey.” 

“Our good parents are growing a little 
obtuse, I think. I’ve been trying all the 
evening to make you comprehend. Hay- 
ing taken possession of the groom’s apart- 
ments, I am happy to find myself not so 
far above my position but that my voca- 
tion is recognized,” said Ralph, laughing 
merrily. 


“ What does the silly boy mean?” said 
his mother. 

“Simply,” replied George, “that while 
you and father were occupied at Rose- 
ville yesterday, we, at home, were anx- 
ious to make ourselves serviceable. I hope 
you will not think we are undertaking 
too great liberties. You know we must 
no longer keep a retinue of servants, and 
the sooner all changes are made, I judge 
from what you have already said, the 
better. Hearing of good places for the 
coachman and one of the grooms, we 
secured them and sent the men at once. 
Ralph and I, meanwhile, prefer, if it 
meets your approbation, to retain the 
head ’ostler, John, for a few days to 
teach us our duties, and we will do the 
work at the carriage-house and stable till 
the contents are disposed of.” 

“Look at father,” said Ralph, laugh- 
ing. “If he isn’t grieving that his proud 
sons should stoop to care for the horses.” 

“There you are wrong, dear boy; I 
was overcome for a moment with crati- 
tude to God, who has blessed me with 
children so ready to accept, not only un- 
complainingly, but with great cheerful- 
ness and alacrity, a change sudden as 
ours must be, and with no false shame, 
step ina moment from a life of ease to 
one of the lowest forms of menial labor.” 

“Now, father, your explanation is 
really quite cruel. I had a little speech 
all ready (thinking you were shocked at 
our labors of to-day) to show you how 
inconsistent with your precepts. I am 
greatly disappointed, for, as I am to be a 
farmer, I shall not have many opportu- 
nities for speech-making. But we can’t 
catch father napping, can we, mother?” 
playfully patting her cheek. 

“Well, saucy one, tell us what other 
mischief you and George have been about 
to-day.” 

“Well, we thought you would not like 
any of the servants to leave unpaid. 
Fortunately, we have always been liber- 
ally supplied with pocket money, and we 
three boys had more than enough to 
make all right with the men and help 
Lillian settle with those two utterly use- 
less appendages, the young ladies’ wait- 
ing maids.” 


“Why, my dear girls, have vou dis- 
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missed your atten.ants? You shame 
your mother! Our children are teach- 
ing us. I never once thought of this, as 
I ought to have done at the very first.” 

“No, mother mine. Because you and 
father have been occupied all day in try- 
ing to minister to the unfortunate and 
wayward, and knowing father wished to 
curtail expenses as expeditiously as possi- 
ble, we could do no less than to begin at 
these points belonging to our individual 
expenses. 

In the course of the conversation Ralph 
took oceasion to hold up Rose’s hand, 
and call attention to a blister, saying 
she had been sweeping 
library herself. 

“ Never mind the hand,” his sister said, 
laughing. “ That will soon become accus- 
tomed to such work ; but I am sure mam- 
ma will say I have done my work well.” 

Jasper here impatiently interrupted 
her, by looking at her hand and _protest- 
ing, with much temper, against anything 
of the kind again. 

“Come, come, Jasper, don’t you be 
unreasonable. That little blister is of no 
consequence. I really enjoyed my play, 
for as yet it has been nothing more. But 
what would you have me do, Sir Impa- 
tience? Sit on the sofa, and let my 
mother and sister do what must now be 
work? You dare not counsel 


and dusting the 


done 
that!” 

“No, dear 
my kind friend, 
yield to my wishes. 
my wife before you 
home.” 

“Jasper!” exclaimed “ How 
dare you name such a thing after those 
two shameful examples of hasty mar- 
riages to avoid the inconveniences of a 
limited income, which we have just  wit- 
nessed! Would you see me as heartless 
as the Le Barron’s?” 

“That does not follow, Rose. The aid 
you could render would be but little, 
comparatively, and I cannot see you stoop 
to labor when a home of ease and afflu- 
ence is waiting for you.’ 

“Stoop ! Whatever my mother 
sister can do without degradation will 
not lower me in the estimation of any 
right-minded person. Eustace has, no 


Rose. But, Mr. Newton, 
let me beg that you will 
Let me make Rose 
leave this, her first 


Rose. 


and 


judgment. 
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fears of Lillian being degraded, and he 
‘an also offer her a home of ease, but he 
knows that for the present her first duties 
keep her with her parents. If your pride 
revolts at my using a broom or engaging 
in any of the domestic avocations that 
falls to my mother’s lot, then, should I 
in time share your fortune, your foolish 
pride will be just as much wounded to 
know all of us continued to labor, as 
they most probably will.” 

“Qh, no, never! Rose. You do me 
injustice. It is but natural, loving you 
as I do, that I should long to protect you 
from all hardships. Your friends, though 
not disgraced by labor, would never have 
sought it as an advisable change. Con- 
sent to an immediate marriage, darling. 
If you will but yield to this request I 
know that your father will not refuse. 
Let me take you to my mother; show 
you our beautiful home, and when your 
parents are settled we will visit them be- 
fore I install you mistress of the little 
cottage now building for you.” 

Her parents, George and Dunbar, all 
listened without interruption and with 
beating hearts, for they felt that the 
crisis was not far distant, and Rose’s un- 
natural pallor indicated a strife in her 
own mind, beyond and distinet from that 
natural to her lover’s petition. The si- 
lence was but for a moment, and then, 
though her cheek was deadly pale, her 
voice was firm and clear, but its birdlike 
tones were wanting. 

‘Jasper, let this subject rest for the 
present. You know well, if you will do 
me justice, that I do not thwart your 
wishes from any foolish coyness. We 
are both young, and our youth was the 
reason why my parents, and your own, 
wish our union deferred two years, and 
we recognized the wisdom of their united 
Six months only of that time 
have passed, and instead of my father’s 
losses changing the plan first adopted, 
my respect and filial affection make it 
now an imperative duty. I should de- 
spise myself, and so would you, in a 
short time, if I yielded to your present 
impulses to avoid what you call hards ship, 
but which I name pleasure. Do not in- 
terrupt me, my friend. There is some- 
thing else which I must say, and you 
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must hear me patiently. A few months, 
perhaps weeks, will determine if peace is 
to continue in all our borders, or if the 
blind and misguided South, which, for 
your sake, I love, but cannot yet trust 
fully, will in her insane folly rebel and 
let loose the dogs of war.” 

“ And suppose she does!” interrupted 
Jasper, haughtily. “What has that to 
do with our union?” 

“Listen a moment. ‘Till this question 
is settled I remain ‘among my own 
people. Hear me yet a moment longer,” 
and she caught his hand, while she 
trembled like an aspen leaf, “ Dear Jas- 
per, hear me! I have not understood 
you of late. I had thought your whole 
heart so full of patriotism that no local 
attachments could make you swerve. 
But within a few days—oh, Jasper—I 
ask no question, wish for no explanation 
now. I will, I do trust your patriotism, 
and to prove my trust, before all here | 
promise, and I know my parents will not 
gainsay the pledge. Should this bitter- 
ness end in war, no matter how soon, my 
brothers will, I know, be ready to enlist 
in the first call—and you!” Ah! who 
could resist the pleading look of agony 
she bent upon that face, disfigured by so 
many confiicting emotions. “And you, 
beloved, will spring to arms with them 
to fight together under our dear old flag 
for justice and freedom. With all my 
heart I will bid you God speed, and, 
father, the day my brothers and Jasper 
march to the rescue, I solemnly promise 
to become his wife!” 

“ Amen! with all our hearts,” said her 
parents in one breath, but Grenville 
clasped her a moment to his breast, ex- 
claiming : 

“Rose! Rose! You tempt and try 
me fearfully, but this is idle enthusiasm. 
There is no war, probably will be none, 
unless the North——~”’ 

“Oh, let us drop this subject,” said 
Rose. “You understand me. And, as 
I have said, God is my witness, so will I 
do. When the time of trial comes, and 
come it will, you are too good, too noble, 
to be found wanting.” 

“ But hear me, Rose! You must and 
will! Should we be involved in war, 
Why must I join in the contest? Consent 
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to be mine now and let us revisit to- 
gether, in the old world, the scenes you 
have so often described.” 

“Shame!” burst from the father’s lips. 

“Coward! Traitor!” responded the 
two brothers, and Rose, whose hand he 
had clasped, started from his side as 
though stung by a serpent. 

“ And this to me! Tome! Oh! Jas- 
per!” and clasping her hands tightly 
over her eyes, in tones so childlike and 
piteous—“ But I did not understand you. 
I dream. I did not hear you. You did 
but jest to try me. Let it pass. You 
need not explain,” she continued — to 
moan. 

A moment’s pause, and then a great 
change passed over her. With head 
erect and eyes as keen and resolute as a 
martial hero, she said: 

“There needs no more words. You 
must know I would never join hands 
with one who could leave his country or 
remain idle in times of peril. A scorn, 
equalled only by what’ I should feel for a 
traitor, would annihilate. every emotion 
of love from my heart. But I must say 
good-night to all. Remember,” laying 
her hand tenderly on Jasper’s arm, “I 
know this is but sport, rather cruel, but 
I trust you all the same, and you will 
not fail me when the trial comes. For 
my sake, let me ask that no more be said 
on this subject to-night.” 

Grenville rose as she left the room, 
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evidently with the design of replying, 
but waving a good-night kiss to all, she 
passed from her friends to her own 
chamber. 

An awkward pause succeeded, but 
among the gentlemen each face wore a 
look of mistrust and scorn, while Mrs. 
Newton and Lillian’s heads were bowed 
in sorrow. 

In vain Jasper tried to assume a care- 
less and indifferent air, and soon mutter- 
ing something of a forgotten engagement, 
he departed. 

A few minutes of gloomy silence fol- 
lowed his departure, but Rose’s request 
was constantly in their minds and no al- 
lusion was made to the painful scene; 
but that in their hearts he now stood re- 
vealed, there could be no doubt. Mr. 
Newton made a few remarks about some 
business, and then Dunbar took his leave 
and the family separated for the night. 
As Ralph passed from the room his 
father noticed his greatly excited manner, 
and said a few soothing words to him 
and earnestly enjoined upon all the ne- 
cessity of strict self-government for Rose’s 
sake, assuring them that it was, in his 
opinion, the better policy to wait patient- 
ly for the final result, which could not be 
far distant. 

Poor Rose! As soon as the closing 
door hid her from view all excitement 
died away, and like one stunned and be- 
wildered by some fearful blow, she crept 
up to her room and mechanically seated 
herself there, with hands tightly clasped 
in her lap, and stony eyes, she sat as pale 
and motionless almost as the dead, till 
her tender mother’s kiss roused her from 
this sad stupor, and she found relief in a 
passionate flood of tears. 

“Be still hopeful, Rose, my precious 
one! All will yet be light.” 

“Yes, I know it,” she said, wearily, 
“but please let us not speak of it. Kiss 
me good-night, dear mother, I will re- 
tire.” 


CHAPTER X. 


THE next morning Rose met the family 
at breakfast, paler and more quiet than 
usual, but perfectly self-possessed. The 
loving hearts around her needed no words 
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to teach them that all allusion to the 
painful conversations of the previous 
evening should be avoided. 

Lillian proposed that Rose should ae- 
company her mother on the exploring 
expedition, alleging that Rose’s taste and 
judgment would be more adapted to the 
taste of the whole family than her own. 

The proud girl divined at once her 
sister’s real meaning, and with heightened 
color and contracted brow shrank as from 
a blow. Her mother came to her rescue, 
remarking quietly, she preferred Lillian 
should go, as Rose could more advanta- 
geously aid in superintending various 
changes at home that should be arranged 
at once, and in which her brothers could 
be effective assistants, judging, with her 
usual sagacity, even laborious employ- 
ment, for the comfort and welfare of the 
family, would be the most certain cordial 
for her wounded spirits. 

Those sent to spy out the land returned 
in the afternoon and brought back a most 
enthusiastic report of the beauties of the 
place, its great capacity for profitable 
employment, the convenience of the house 
and out-buildings, so arranged as to save 
much labor, and therefore peculiarly 
desirable in their estimation, as it was 
well understood they must dispense with 
servants. Indeed, Mrs. Newton told her 
husband it was the fac-simile of such a 
place as they had often dreamed over. 

The prospects this glowing report 
opened were so in unison with the natural 
taste and good judgment of the whole 
family, giving a field for the working of 
each individual and peculiar talent, that 
nothing remained but to hasten the busi- 
ness arrangement between Mr. Dunbar 
and Mr. Newton, and enter at once upon 
their labors. The good wife and mother 
thought that no repairs were necessary 
but such as could be better attended to 
when on the ground. Mr. Newton then 
offered to take a lease of the property for 
a certain number of years, paying a rent 
equal to that paid in the vicinity for 
farming property, the papers to be at 
once drawn up, and possession taken im- 
mediately. 

Dunbar, on the contrary, urged that he 
should so soon deprive them of Lillian’s 
aid, it was only fair that rent should be 
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considered but a proper equivalent from 
himself and his Lilly for the loss of their 
valuable services. 

He was interrupted by an outburst of 
merriment, started, of course, by Ralph, 
at Eustace’s expense, for his high esti- 
mate of their capabilities, in which even 
Rose joined with something of her usual 
sparkling repartee. But Dunbar was not 
to be silenced, even though his gentle 
Lilly was leagued against him. Mr. 
Newton finally replied “that. no arguments 
would avail. He must enter upon his 
work according to his own ideas of inde- 
pendent action, or not at all. 

A few days saw all the changes com- 
pleted. The splendid mansion where the 
Newtons had passed so many happy 
hours was transferred to other hands, not 
without natural regrets, but without a 
murmur. Selecting such articles as would 
suit their altered circumstances, the fam- 
ily removed immediately to their new 
home, leaving such property as they could 
claim to be sold at auction. When all 
was sold and fully settled, Mr. Newton 
was thankful to find that between four 
and five thousand dollars clear remained 
in his hands, besides the unpretentious 
furnishings of the farm-home, and the 
expenses of removal. Part of this money 
he at once safely invested, reserving only 
what would supply their wants till they 
might hope to receive something av: ailable 
from the farm, having also purchased 
from Eustace the stock and farming im- 
plements he had secured with the place. 

A very honest and efficient farmer, 
who had for some years lived in a little 
cottage near by and superintended the 
work, was also retained, Mr. Newton 
being aware that he should economize by 
securing trusty and experienced farm- 
laborers, till such time as he might hope 
to acquire the requisite knowledge him- 
self. During the coming winter, while 
engrossed in such preparatory labor as 
every farmer understands is essential for 
summer operations, he would at the same 
time become familiar with both theoretical 
and practical agriculture. 

The storm that threatened Rose’s peace 
had quietly subsided, and her spirits rose 
often to their natural tone, but at times a 
discordant note told too plainly that her 
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heart was not fully reassured. The young 
man meanwhile was assiduously trying to 
banish every cloud from the sweet girl’s 
brow, and all his really excellent quali- 
ties were called into action, and his hasty 
temper and natural hauteur were wisely 
controlled when at the farm, which by 
no means was infrequent. 

And so, happy in their new occupa- 
tions, without ennui or discontent, each 
actively employed during the day, look- 
ing forward with even more than the 
old exhilaration to the peaceful evenings, 
which always gathered them together to 
mingle in pleasant conversation or in- 
structive r eading, the winter glided cheer- 
fully on. 

Fearful from another explosion from 
Grenviile, the family had all been very 
vareful not to hazard any remark in his 
presence with reference to the intense 
public feeling, which by this time was 
fast culminating toward a crisis. The 
wisdom may be doubted of the strict reti- 
cence; but the time was drawing near 


which must compel a full separation of 
the “sheep from the goats,” 


and call in 
trumpet tones to all, “choose ye this day 
whom ye will serve. If the Lord be 
God, then follow him. If Baal, then 
follow him.” That strong affection which 
shrinks so naturally from giving pain to 
the beloved one is not always the wisest 
counsellor, but the good parents, although 
not satisfied with the uncertainty that 
hung over their child’s future, avoided any 
word that might force Grenville into an 
avowal of his sentiments, until it should 
be settled past controversy whether i 
was to be peace or war with the South. 
Fears lest Rose’s peace was endangered 
and apprehensions for their country were 
the only shadows that fell across their 
pleas sant life. Both these perils caused, at 
times, great anxiety, but like the dreams of 
the night, they soon vanished, for to Ameri- 
‘an minds the idea of a war, or any at- 
tempt at real disunion, had so little tan- 
gibility it was not strange, engrossed as 
they were with so much that was novel 
in their own situation, that it should be 
difficult to realize the danger. Their 
minds were not aroused by the intense 
excitement that city residents experi- 
enced when morning and evening papers 
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and frequent bulletins kept the brain in 
perpetual tumult. Mr. Newton could 
not afford either time or money for such 
luxuries or annoyances. But their one 
weekly paper, or some intelligence brought 
by Dunean in his frequent visits to Lil- 
lian and the friends at the farm, often 
roused their indignation almost beyond 
control, showing that under all the peace- 
fulness of their present life, a fire smoul- 
dered that needed but a spark at any 
time or moment, to leap into an inextin- 
guishable flame. 

When Dunbar was present the coun- 
try’s prospects were the constant theme; 
but of late Grenville, who once was ac- 
customed to meet Dunbar, that they 
might walk together every evening to 
Mr. Newton’s house, now apparently 
avoided him, for they seldom met and 
never called together. While Jasper was 
with him those topics that were of the 
greatest interest were never mentioned. 
The family ventured on no questions, 
and he volunteered no remark. He was 


unwearying in little acts of kindness, apt 
to devise topies of general interest or 


amusement, and to Rose never was lover 
so devoted. 

If Rose was only waiting patiently for 
unmistakable revelations of his feelings 
and intentions, or had really been lulled 
to rest by his unceasing kindness and 
tenderness, neither her parents or broth- 
ers could understand ; but they had be- 
come painfully certain that he harbored 
in his heart a purpose that might at any 
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moment “sweep all her hopes like sand 
away.” 

It came at last, that fearful day, just 
as the cold, stern winter had departed 
and spring was full of promise, our flag 
was openly dishonored and Sumpter sur- 
rendered. For some days groups of men 
were seen standing on the corners of the 
streets in earnest conversation, and “ex- 
pectation stood aghast with horror.” The 
excitement spread all over the country. 
At Montgomery farm the peace and 
quiet of the winter were dispelled by stern 
and resolute watchfulness, waiting impa- 
tiently for the signal to spring to arms. 
Dunbar was with them every evening of 
the previous week to keep them posted 
and arrange for instant action whenever 
needed. Grenville came not at all. Rose 
moved about her work mechanically, re- 
pelling any indication, by word or look, 
that seemed like sympathy, with an impa- 
tience, an irritability so foreign to her na- 
ture that it was too evident some concealed 
fear or sorrow was hidden in at her heart. 

On this eventful Sabbath Grenville 
made his appearance in season for dinner. 
He apologized for his absence the past 
week on the plea of slight illness, telling 
Rose he would have sent her a line, but 
each morning he had felt sure of being 
better before night, but found himself 
mistaken. He had, however, embraced 
the first moment of convalescence to come 
to her. So wretchedly pale and haggard 
did he look that her heart reproached 
her for the doubts which she had tried in 


They charged upon the rebel batteries. 
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yain to conceal, and even her friends 
were so struck by his miserably changed 
appearance, as almost ready to hope they 
had misjudged him, and carefully avoided 
remarks that might disturb the Sabbath 
by bitter feeling, or unguarded anger, by 
ill-advised words. 

Kcustace had failed to be with them in 
the morning, or to attend Lillian to 
church, and knowing such unwonted 
absence was significant, George, with his 
father’s consent, after dinner was just 
starting for the city when he espied the 
truant riding rapidly up the lane and 
hastened to meet him. As the friends 
met, Eustace exclaimed : 

“It is war now, war of complete exter- 
mination or unconditional submission 
from the traitors.” 

“What has happened?” asked George, 
eagerly. 

“Sumpter has been bombarded and 
taken, and our flag trailed in the dust ; 
trampled upon by the miscreants; and 
now, George, our path is open and 
plain.” 

“Yes, and we will make no delay in 
But let us 
been 


answering our country’s call. 
hasten in, for Lillian and all have 
made very uncomfortable by your non- 
appearance.” 


“Stay a moment. Is Grenville with 
you?” 

“Yes, he has been here but a short 
time, and is either ill or in great mental 
anxiety. Have you heard anything more 
of his movements?” 

“Yes, indeed! Enough to destroy him! 
Our poor Rose!” 

“The Southern sympathizers in the 
city are wildly jubilant over this first 
aggressive step of their brethren and now 
feel safe to speak out openly. But they 
much mistake if they suppose the North 
will not lay a restraining hand on all 
traitors within her borders. The whole 
city is wildly indignant at this high- 
handed outrage, and is already acting so 
vigorously that those who hailed the first 
news of the rebels’ success were within an 
hour ready to eat their own words or hasti- 
ly to depart. But Horton told me exult- 
ingly that Grenville was heart and hand 
with them, that he had just received a 
letter from his father urging him to break 


ject to her. 


away from all ties here at once, and hasten 
to join them, saying that his father’s influ- 
ence with his party had secured for his 
son a high position in the large army they 
are raising. Horton says he saw the com- 
mission and that Grenville had accepted 
this very morning, and was confident that 
when Rose saw that his mind was fixed, 
she would yield.” 

“Ah! How little he understands our 
darling! Or rather, he understands too 
well. What he said to Horton was spo- 
ken in a moment of excitement, and his 
dispirited manner since he came proves 
plainly he dare not even broach the sub- 
He must have known of this 
news you bring, and yet not a word has 
he spoken.” 

“But oh! George! 
dear girl bear it?” 

“Tt certainly will not be half so heavy 
upon her as the torturing suspense under 
which she has for some weeks been pining. 
I think we have been unwise to conceal 
our knowledge of his intentions so long. 
But I will at once unmask the villain! 
My sweet darling sister!” 

When the young men entered the 
house all gathered anxiously avound 
Eustace, for his face once seen, there 
could be no doubt he brought tidings of 
great importance. The tale was 
told. The fearful step had been too long 
anticipated for any great surprise to 
blend with the excitement and indigna- 
tion it caused. The color fled from 
every face, but the lofty courage and 
stern resolution stamped on each feature 
needed not words to tell how willingly 
they would offer their lives for a country 
so dearly loved and bitterly insulted. 

“And now may God bless us and 
speed us to our work,” said Eustace, 
while, with his arm thrown closely 
around Lillian, he read with pride and 
admiring love the unselfish spirit with 
which she laid her heart’s life on her 
country’s altar. 

Mr. Newton raised his hand to Heaven 
and solemnly blessed them; while Mrs. 
Newton, with more than a Roman 
mother’s fortitude—a Christian’s heroism 
—yielded her brave boys to her coun- 
try’s service, but when Alfred sprang to 
her arms with an imploring look and 


How will the 


soon 
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the one word—*“ Mother”—she pressed 
her quivering lips to his noble brow, un- 
able to reply to that unspoken entreaty. 
But his father laid his hand lovingly on 
his head, saying, “ My boy, I am too old 
and you too young to enter into active 
service for our land, at least for the 
present. Should there be pressing need 
neither age nor youth shall keep us back 
at such a call; this good mother will 
yield us without a word of remon- 
strance.” 

While this was passing, Rose, forget- 
ting lover, self, all but her country’s 
peril, had listened with compressed _ lips 
and eyes whose heroic light might have 
led men to the cannon’s mouth. George 
saw that a spirit was roused within her 
at this moment that would sustain her 
under the coming revelation ; so, turning 
suddenly to the miserable Grenville, he 
said : 

“We must endeavor to be all enlisted 
in the same regiment, and by going into 
town to-night we can enter our names 
‘arly to-morrow, and be on hand to 
march at any moment. This precious 
darling sister will have little time to 


redeem her pledge of last 

fall.” 
Without a 

hesitation she passed to her 


‘ 


moment’s i 
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lover's side and laid her hand timidly on 
his, then raised those eloquent eyes to his 
face with a look of earnest pleading love, 
at the same time carrying into his inmost 
soul the conviction that every word of that 
pledge was well remembered, and would 
be truly acted upon in every particular. 
He threw his arms convulsively around 
her, and said: 

“Oh, Rose! My own Rose! Be mine 
now! Consult your own heart and not 
your prejudices. In two days a steamer 
leaves for the old world! See! I will 
give up all for your dear sake. Leave 
the strife and bitterness here and wander 
with me through gay, beautiful France 
and sunny Italy till peace is once more 
restored.” 

For one instant Rose gazed into his 
face with scorn and contempt quivering 
in every lineament. Then dashing his 
arm from around her, and springing to 
her father’s side, her head erect and eyes 
whose burning light should have blasted 
the traitor where he stood, she cried : 

“Do you hear that man, 
father? Do you understand 
what he asks of your daugh- 
ter?” 

“T fear I do but too well, 
my sweet child. Grenville, it 
is high time that all duplicity 
on your part should cease. 
Nay, check your passionate re- 
ply. I have not been as fully 
blinded as you had hoped, but 
for some time have feared that 
while apparently one with us, 
yet in your heart you were 
joined to the South in all her 
wicked designs. If I have 
misjudged you, with all my 
heart I beg your pardon, but 
under the present circum- 

stances I feel entitled to demand an ex- 
plicit avowal of your true sentiments.” 

“Who has warped your judgment and 
your affection to me? What proof have 
you that, though less enthusiastic, I am 
not really as loyal to my country as 
yourself?” demanded the young man, 
with much temper and embarrassment. 

“Mere subterfuge,” cried George. “I 
did not think you would stoop to such 
miserable quibbling. In your heart you 
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have a meaning that your words do not 
reveal. You call the South your coun- 
try, but do not recognize the North as 
such, and then talk of your loyalty!” 

“ Again I ask, what proofs have you of 
this assertion?” 

“Oh! Jasper! Dear Jasper!” cried 
Rose, once more starting to his side and 
clasping his hands. “ We ask no proofs 
but your own words. Only assure me 
you are true to our united country and 
ready to fight with my brothers, under 
the stars and stripes, and we ask no fur- 
ther. Your love for your birthplace may 
have warped your judgment, while all was 
uncertain and the strife had been but a 
war of words. But now that the crisis 
has come, you can no longer halt between 
two opinions with honor. Why do you 
hesitate? I cannot endure this suspense! 
Speak! I entreat you, and end this mis- 
ery!” 

“He cannot do it, my dear sister,” 
said George, leading her to a seat beside 
her mother. “ He is joined to the South, 
heart and soul, and has been from the 
first, yet at the same time concealing it 
from you, my Rosie. Dunbar brings the 
Be 
He is not worthy so 


proofs such as he cannot gainsay. 


strong, my darling. 
noble a heart.” 

Dunbar stepped forward, and placing 
a letter in Grenville’s hands, said : 

“This is from your parents, I presume. 
Horton requested me to bring it to you, 
and at the same time boasted that you 
were pledged to the cause he advocates. 
The letter contains an officer’s commis- 
sion for you and a summons to return 
South without delay.” 

“Curse him!” exclaimed the young 
man. “But I have no wish to conceal 
my sentiments, only so far as I wished to 
save my darling Rose from the pain I 
know she must feel. Yet now that the 
South has taken the step she should have 
done long ago, I must act with her. I 
love you all and many more at the North, 
but I do most heartily detest the princi- 
ples she would enforce. But Rose, my 
dearest one! Hear me!” 

“Not a word! I have no fellowship 
with a traitor!” 

“And no love for me, Rose?”’ 

. “No more for you, as I know you. 
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Oh! I thought you all that was pure, 
true-hearted and noble, and fondly en- 
throned you in my heart and worshipped 
you. How fearfully am I punished for 
my idolatry, now that I am awakened to 
the deformity of that which my blinded 
vision saw once so perfect. Oh, Jasper 
Grenville! what desolation have you 
brought on one whose only fault lay in 
loving you too well!” 

It were vain to describe the agony of 
these young hearts. By turns he raved 
and entreated, appealing one moment to 
the parents and the next to Lillian, who 
each repelled his attempts to enlist them 
in his behalf. Ralph’s passionate defi- 
ance, George’s manly remonstrance, or 
Mr. Newton’s earnest and touching ap- 
peals to urge him back to duty, were 
unavailing. He argued that he was 
acting from solemn convictions of duty, 
and that nothing could be more convinc- 
ing proof of his convictions than the fact 
that by this step he destroyed every hope 
of happiness he had in life, and if Rose 
cast him off he should be a martyr to a 
cause he had espoused, believing it to be 
right. 

On the contrary, Mr. Newton assured 
him, from facts which he could not gain- 
say, that by the pride, arrogance, injus- 
tice and love of despotic power, which 
were prominent traits of a majority of 
the Southern people, his mind had been 
poisoned from earliest childhood, and 
now being called into vigorous activity 
was leading him to destroy his own peace 
and happiness, and bring misery to those 
who had so loved and trusted him. 

Much as they despised the principles 
that led them so widely asunder, it was 
distressing to witness the misguided young 
man’s wretchedness when he tried to say 
farewell. As he approached Rose, in 
whose whole attitude scorn, disappoint- 
ment, insulted affection and earnest en- 
treaty, were all unmistakably mingled, 
Ralph started to his sister’s side, throwing 
one arm around her, and with the other 
waving him off: 

“Back! do not touch her, or I shall 
find it in my heart to strike you dead at 
her feet! Miscreant! Traitor! Look 
at your work! Reflect upon the misery 
you are causing one you have so pre- 
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tended to love! A Southerner’s hot pas- 
sion, soon cooled; ready now to forsake 
her true affection, forswear your coun- 
try, reject her laws, and take up arms 
with a misguided mob and fight against 
all that you but too well know Rose most 
values. In your very first battle you 
may be brought face to face, in deadly 
conflict, with the members of her own 
house, and yet you have dared to ask 
that she should leave us all and follow 
you in your mad career.” 

With fierce gestures and passionate 
manner Ralph poured out these wild 
words, unheeding the excitement they 
produced, till a gasping moan from his 
sister checked him, and as his mother 
and Lillian placed her, half fainting, on 
the sofa, her lover sprang forward, and 
kneeling at her side, cried : 

“Rose! Rose! my darling! Do not 
cast me off! I would die to save you 
one pang! God is my witness that I 
speak the truth, but my whole soul re- 
volts at this Northern interference with 
Southern rights. I would but give to 
my native soil what your brothers have 
your hearty approval to bestow on yours. 
Oh, listen to me, Rose, and love me still! 
And when this strife is ended, and it will 
not be long before Southern rights are 
securely established—ah, then, my _be- 
loved, tell me if I live I may hope to 
make you my own.” 

It was an unfortunate speech for the 
pleader, but it roused the spirited girl 
from the heartsick lethargy which was 
stealing over her, and she answered with 
dignity and firmness : 

“Never! But if you will lend your aid 


to uphold and enforce the government of 


these United States, and assist to reclaim 
those disobedient children who have re- 
belled against their mother country, then 
all the sad misjudgments of the past 
shall be buried forever, never to be re- 
called, and I will be to you, this hour, 
as true and loving a wife as man ever 
claimed. But, Jasper Grenville! Hear 
me! Mark me well! If you leave us 
to join the rebel force, to fight against 
my friends and country, then farewell, 
and forever! From this hour we shall 
be utter strangers. Should the rebellion 
be quelled in a week, or years of strife 
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despoil this fair land, it will not alter 
my fixed resolve. You will be to me 
as the dead, the dishonored dead, whose 
memory will perish, or if it should be 
recalled at times it will be with a blush 
of shame that you once held a place in 
my regard. I wait one moment for your 
final answer—the final decision.” 

What a change had this hour’s agony 
wrought in Rese, whose pretty, winning 
ways, all softness, gentleness and love, 
made her, as George used to say, “the 
sunbeam” of the house. All looked on 
in silent grief and amazement. Her slen- 
der form seemed to expand into queenly 
dignity. Her eyes, wont to sparkle in 
gleeful humor, now looked down in clear 
and regal light on the recreant lover, 
who could not meet their determined 
gaze. Thus she stood, 


“ Like those who wait, 
Till judgment speaks the doom of fate. 
So still, as if no breeze might dare 
To lift one lock of raven hair ;” 


then turning from him with a look of 
unutterable scorn, she gave her hand to 
Ralph to lead her from the room. 

Again, with a bitter cry, Jasper tried 
to stay her, but Mrs. Newton laid a re- 
straining hand upon his arm as the door 
closed after her, saying: 

“This has lasted too long already. 
My daughter has been sufficiently tried. 
Your own act has severed all connection 
between us and you must now depart. 
Harsh as it may sound, my roof cannot 
shelter a traitor. Our paths from this 
time lead in an opposite direction. I 
grieve that you should be so blinded and 
that our pleasant intercourse must cease. 
But you would have it so. May God 
forgive you; but now farewell.” 

Without a word he passed out and m 
a few moments his horse’s feet rang clear 
on the gravel path, and long after he 
passed the gate could be heard, urged by 
the wretched rider into a mad gallop, 
along the road. Little cared he if he 
sped to instant destruction. 


CHAPTER XI. ™ 


Ir were useless to dwell longer on the 
dread notes of war, to speak of the high 
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enthusiasm of the young brave hearts 
that panted to rush to the conflict, and 
wipe out the insult done to their coun- 
try; of the no less determined, but sad- 
dened mood of the parents; of Lillian’s 
earnest sympathy and ever ready aid to 
all, or Alfred’s regret that youth debarred 
him from the field. Imagination can call 
up all that is left untold, but it cannot 
portray the transformation a few short 
hours had made in Rose. From a bright, 
sportive, sunny child, she had passed at 
once into a noble woman. 

That Sabbath evening she begged to 
remain undisturbed, and her mother with 
a loving kiss left her, though with an 
aching heart. 

But the next morning saw Rose at her 
regular work, self-possessed, but bearing 
unmistakable evidence of some strange 
change, of a hard battle fought and vic- 
tory won. Her face was paler than 
usual, and the merry laugh or cheerful 
carols that always heralded her approach 
were hushed; but no trace of gloom or 
sadness could be seen. A high and holy 


light burned in her eyes, a lofty purpose, 


a consecration of all her powers to serve 
the noble work, spoke in every movement ; 
she conversed as unhesitatingly as ever, 
was as thoughtful of other’s happiness, 
more so, if possible, but underlying every 
word and act was the visible evidence 
that her mind ‘vas working out some 
plan for future action. Her friends had 
agreed that no questions should be asked. 
Time and her own wishes were to decide. 

When the morning’s work was all dis- 
posed of and the family gathered together 
for some consultation before dinner was 
served, Rose quietly told her parents 
that, as Eustace and her brothers were to 
join the same regiment the next day, she 
was exceedingly desirous that Lillian’s 
marriage should take place before they 
were separated. She begged that this, 
which must be their natural wish, should 
not be delayed out of any needless deli- 
cacy on her account. The past, as far as 
she was concerned, must remain a sealed 
book to all forever, but if they would 
help her, they must let her see that their 
happiness was secured, as far as human 
foresight could secure it. 

Eustace then acknowledged that he 
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had urged Lillian to consent to such an 
arrangement, feeling sure that her par- 
ents would think it advisable, going as he 
was into imminent danger, that they 
should be united before they left. So 
the two were quietly married. The cere- 
mony ended, the family all escorted the 
three young men to the camp, not far 
from the city. <A far different bridal 
tour than Eustace and Lillian had often 
pictured. 

Eustace had far more knowledge of 
military science than most young men 
who had not intended to make it their 
profession, and George’s tastes and educa- 
tion had inclined him to become familiar 
with engineering. As soon as it was 
known they were ready to enter their 
country’s service in any capacity, they 
were sought after to fill important posi- 
tions in various regiments then banding 
together. Eustace was placed as colonel, 
and that they might be together in the 
same camp, George accepted a captaincy, 
and Ralph a lieutenancy under him, rath- 
er than to enter into the more desirable 
positions that had been offered, and be 
separated. This arrangement, highly 
gratifying to the parents, was planned, in 
part, as a just tribute of the estimation 
in which Mr. Newton was held, but aside 
from this, the intrinsic worth of the 
young men and their capacities for guid- 
ing and organizing the volunteers, made 
them a most valuable acquisition where 
raw troops were liable to be called into 
immediate action. 

In the excitement and hurry of this 
startling call for volunteers, Eustace had 
not forgotten to arrange his business 
securely, and to leave also in case of his 
fall a will by which his property was 
placed under Mr. Newton’s care, in trust 
for Lillian, his wife. 

A clause in the will was also executed, 
known only to Lillian and placed in her 
hands, securing the Montgomery property 
to Mr. Newton and his heirs in case of 
its present owner’s death. 

Lillian, immediately after her mar- 
riage, assumed the entire care of little 
Jennie Le Barron, and with her hus- 
band’s approbation withdrew her from 
the city school and placed her in an in- 
stitution near her father’s. 
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Of Estella Le Barron little was known. 
It was supposed she had embarked for 
Europe immediately after her ill-advised 
marriage, without learning of the desola- 
tion of her parents’ house. Some weeks 
after her father’s death a draft from 
Paris on him had been received at the 
bank where he had so often done busi- 
ness, and of course rejected, by which it 
would seem that up to that time De 
Courtney still supposed that his wife was 
the millionaire’s daughter. A report was 
also current that De Courtney was but an 
obscure adventurer, and when he found 
how he had been over-matched in duplicity 
by the crafty Estella, he had deserted her, 
saying that his wealth and high titles 
were but imaginary, and that a wife and 
children waited for him in America. 

This information had been communi- 
cated to Mr. Newton by Freeman, the 
former partner in the old business; and 
anxious to ascertain if there was any 
foundation for the report he made in- 
quiries. 

Nothing satisfactory could be learned 
however. That Maud had received some 


tidings of her sister was apparent, but 
equally so that her husband was quite 
unwilling her former friends should learn 


anything from them of her condition. 
On this point, for once, Maud coincided 
with her husband. She cherished too 
bitterly the memory of her sister’s dis- 
honorable desertion to allow one emotion 
of pity for her disappointment to find a 
place in her heart. 

The splendid equipage, costly furniture 
and magnificent attire with which Var- 
ney had bought his bride lost their value, 
aud her heart cried out for the love she 
had so madly thrown away. And other 
sources of unhappiness opened before 
her. It took not many weeks for her to 
learn that an imbecile and superannuated 
husband was not so safely scorned and 
slighted as she had fancied. Her ex- 
travagance he could well afford and eas- 
ily overlook, but contempt and insults 
unhesitatingly cast upon him he would 
not brook, and the misguided woman 
was shortly made to feel that an old 
man’s unrestrained exhibition of vindic- 
tive wrath was not the least miserable 
part of her existence. 
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Already had the call for hospital stores 
reached every town and village, and 
many active and energetic women were 
banded together to work for the sick and 
wounded among our brave defenders who 
might soon be needing this aid. 

The letters that comforted our friends 
from their absent ones, almost daily, kept 
them very thoroughly informed of the 
privations of the soldiers, and every mo- 
ment they could be spared from necessary 
labor was conscientiously devoted to pre- 
paring articles for those so well deserving 
the care. 

One evening when the ladies were qui- 
etly at work, sewing, scraping lint or 
knitting army mittens, and Alfred dili- 
gently improving the precious hours in 
study, Mr. Newton came in from the vil- 
lage with papers and a letter from George, 
saying : 

“Our boys will not complain much 
longer of inactivity, I think. There is 
every indication of some important move- 
ments, and if our generals lead the men 
into the field efficiently, we may hope 
that this sad rebellion will soon be quelled 
and peace once more bless the land.” 

George’s letter was written in the hurry 
and excitement of preparing his men for 
action the next day. It wasshort, but full 
of zeal and courage. He spoke in high 
praise of the men under his command. 

“You will have no cause to blush, 
dear ones, if we bear ourselves half as 
gallantly on the field as these privates 
will do. A set of more earnest, deter- 
mined men I never saw. 

“It would be glorious if our generals 
were as ready to give themselves as un- 
selfishly to their country’s service as are 
our common soldiers; but I greatly fear 
that at the beginning our work will be re- 
tarded and the war protracted for months, 
when weeks should end it, by the maneu- 
vring of those in command, some of whom 
appear to be thinking far more of their 
own petty political ambitions than of the 
glory and honor of our country. 

“My dear Lillian, if all our leaders 
were as kind yet firm, as trustworthy and 
pure-hearted as your noble husband, I 
feel that a very short time would suffice 
to bring peace and good-will once more 
to bless our land.” 
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Tears were falling silently when the 
letter was ended, but Rose’s eye alone 
was undimmed. After a moment’s pause 
she stepped softly to her mother’s side, 
saying : 

“JT waited but for this, dear father and 
mother, and now I must reveal my in- 
tentions and crave your blessing, feeling 
sure you will raise no objections to that 
which I solemnly believe to be a call of 
duty. I wish to offer myself as a nurse 
and secure a place near my brothers, and 
if possible I would be there before any 
battle, that I may be near, whatever be 
their fate. Will you let me leave to- 
morrow ?” 

“Why, my dearest Rose,” exclaimed 
her mother, “you could not be ready, 
even if it were wise for you to undertake 
such a mission. Think how little you 
know of nursing, my dear girl! How 
little you have been accustomed to such 
deprivations as you must meet in that 
situation; how little you have seen of 
wounds and pain and agony.” 

“More reason, mother, that I should 
now learn. As for deprivations, have | 


not known as much as have my brothers 


before they left us? Our men must risk 
life and limb in this struggle, and have 
our women no sacrifices to make? For 
some time I have been trying to find 
something that I could do, and for a time 
I felt my sex shut me off from every earn- 
est manifestation of love for my country 
that required any self-denial. But within 
a few weeks Lillian made my path clear 
before me when she so earnestly besought 
her husband and parents to allow her to 
do what I should have done before, and 
would do now. The reasons that sus- 
tained her will not hold in my case. 
Some must ‘stay by the staff’ at home, 
for we all know that work absolutely 
necessary to the comfort and strength of 
those who go out from among us, is to be 
done here, as well as in the field.” 

Rose had spoken clearly and without 
excitement, such as was visible among all 
her listeners. All were much surprised, 
and after she ceased they remained silent 
for some moments; then her father, turn- 
ing to Mrs. Newton, said : 

“I do believe, my dear wife, that Rose 
is right, and hard as it will be to send 
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her from us, yet I am impressed with the 
idea that God has put it in her heart to 
do her part in this great work.” 

“ But, my dear Edward, our child has 
no experience in a sick room—not the 
least-—and has she, so tenderly nurtured, 
so lovingly shielded, has she nerve to 
witness the shocking scenes that must 
meet her eye daily?” 

“Ah, my child, you could not bear it.” 

“Some one must, mother, and why 
should I be exempt? I seek it, not for 
pleasure or to gratify my taste, and yet 
I may find more satisfactory and abiding 
peace in this holy work than I ever ex- 
perienced before.” 

“Again, wife, I must say I think our 
child judges correctly ; I do not fear that 
she will be injured by the mission.” 

“What says Lillian? Does she ap- 
prove of her sister’s plan?” 

“Most decidedly ; and I would gladly 
join her myself could I gain yours and 
my husband’s consent. I have been 
longing to repeat my first petition every 
hour.” 

“No, no, your mother must not be left 
without one daughter. We cannot spare 
you both unless there are more emphatic 
calls than we have yet had for assistance.” 

“Dear Rose,” said Mrs. Newton, with 
some reluctance, “ you must pardon me, 
if before I give any answer I remind you 
that should you take this step you may 
have your feelings sorely tried by hearing 
or seeing more of Grenville than will be 
for your peace of mind.” 

A deep flush overspread her face for a 
moment, but she answered, calmly: “I 
understand you, my kind mother; I 
have thought it all over. I make no 
boast of coming through this trial un- 
scathed. There is a sore spot still at my 
heart. I have been for some time making 
all needful preparations to start at a mo- 
ment’s notice, and now, mother, give me 
your blessing and permission to start 
to-morrow.” 

“My darling child, I dare not refuse 
if your heart is so moved toward this 
work, lest I be found fighting against the 
direct teaching of Providence. I have 
tried to give up my children cheerfully 
to this good work, but I have not thought 
that my daughters might be called as 
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well as my sons, not but what my sons 
are as precious,” said the mother, her 
eyes resting lovingly on Alfred. 

“ But, Rose, you cannot take this jour- 
ney alone, and there are some prelimi- 
nary steps to be taken at Washington 
before you will be allowed to go as nurse 
to your brother’s camp.” 

“T will go with our girl and see that 
all is safely arranged before I leave her,” 
said Mr. Newton. “ But on second thought, 
my child, I do not see how you can leave 
as early as you desire. You will need 
money ; I have but little.” 

“No, father, you need not trouble. 
You know I have not used my pony for 
months and shall have no further use for 
her. I told Alfred some time ago to try 
and find a purchaser for her. He has 
sold her for three hundred dollars.” 

“ But, sister,” said Lillian, “this sacri- 
fice must not be made. You surely will 
not hesitate to let your brother Eustace 
defray all your expenses.” 

“It it is no sacrifice, sister mine. I 
have not seen Fairy since—that day” 
(Grenville had bought the horse at Mr. 
Newton’s sale and presented it to Rose), 
“and do not wish to.” 

“Well, my Rosie, you shall leave to- 
morrow, and our God will have you in 
his holy keeping.” 

Mr. Newton had no difficulty in secur- 
ing a nurse’s position for his daughter or 
of obtaining permission for her to locate 
near her brother’s station. 

There was great rejoicing in Dunbar’s 
‘amp when these unexpected guests ar- 
rived and appeared before the brothers. 
They said Rose was just the one needed. 
There were many then in the hospital 
sick and pining for a kind word that 
could cheer their hearts. 

A comfortable apartment was procured 
for Rose in a cottage near to her chosen 
labor, and then Mr. Newton reluctantly 
bade his children farewell and hastened 
back to the anxious friends at home and 
the increasing labors of the farm. 

The planting was accomplished, fruit 
trees blossomed and set, promising an 
wbundant harvest, and the strawberries 
already showed bright, ruby fruit in rich 
profusion. At a suggestion from some 
horticultural friends Mr. Newton, early 
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in the spring, made very satisfactory ar- 
rangements for the prompt sale of all the 
fruit he wished to dispose of and that 
encouraging and remunerative beginning 
dispelled all fears for the success of the 
new enterprise in which they had em- 
barked. 

The war and the absence of their chil- 
dren were the only shadows over their 
household, and but for that Mrs. Newton 
and Lillian often said they should have 
been too happy. They were naturally 
enthusiastic lovers of the country and 
their freedom from the shackles of fash- 
ionable life and the change to the ueeful 
and common-sense occupations of their 
present position were so much more con- 
genial, that they looked to the past with 
no cravings or regrets. 

So sped on the days at the farm. 
Active labor by day for all (for Lillian 
insisted on bearing her full share as 
strictly as before her marriage had given 
her competence, if not wealth), at night 
books and papers for the men and the 
busy needle for the women. 

The papers and news from the army 
were the first chosen, and tidings from 
the loved ones eagerly looked for. The 
expected battle which had so excited our 
friends was still delayed, to the great dis- 
gust and vexation of those who had 
given up home and its comforts to work 
for their country. 

In a letter home Rose wrote : 

“ My life is as different from your own, 
iny sister, as one can well imagine; so 
unlike anything I have ever experienced 
that I scarcely realize that I am an inhab- 
itant of the same world I once lived in. 

“ Many a poor fellow committed to my 
inexperienced care would be 30 much 
comforted if there was some one here to 
speak to him from a mother’s heart. To 
see a fair young boy, for many are but 
boys, with a broad, white brow that a 
mother’s lips have often kissed, and the 
bright brown curls clustering around it 
that some fond sister has fondly played 
with, as I used to with Ralph’s, sick, 
wounded or dying, and hear him when 
his mind wanders or the death-film closes 
his eye—call ‘mother! mother!’ Then 
I am so powerless! My voice but mocks 
his longing! Such scenes I, who never 
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saw death before, have witnessed often 
within the last month, and at times my 
heart is full of agony. 

“Ah, Lillian, my sister, you do not yet 
know what a noble husband God has 
given you. He is the idol of his regi- 
ment. Most deservedly so. I wish you 
could see his camp. It is the admiration 
of all beholders. George and Ralph are 
great favorites here. Ah, father! you 
may well be proud of such sons. 

“In a few days, or I greatly thistake 
the signs, there will be a stout battle 
here. I am not revealing any secret. 
It is freely spoken of, as it has been 
often before, and nothing came of it. 
But this time there can be no mistake. 
Everything indicates such an event more 
clearly than ever before and our men 
are full of enthusiasm in consequence. 
But be not over anxious, my beloved 
ones, we know that our cause is the 
right one.” 

Thus wrote Rose, and the tone of this 
and other letters gave comfort and confi- 
dence to the family at home. Even her 


mother acknowledged that her daughter 


had done wisely in entering on such 
duties, and felt she could in no way have 
risen so bravely above the shock Gren- 
ville’s treason had given her as by labor- 
ing for those who were true to their 
country. 

“ Whatsoever a man soweth, that shall 
he also reap,” and Mr. and Mrs. Newton, 
while they were accumulating riches for 
tlieir children, had also sown good seed 
in their hearts and watered and nurtured 
it with their prayers. The wealth had 
vanished, but the fruit of the spirit was 
ripening into an abundant harvest. They 
had put their “trust in the Lord, and 
verily, they had not been disappointed.” 


CHAPTER XII. 


AND now there came frequent tidings 
of one battle after another, but always 
followed speedily by telegrams from Rose 
to assure the anxious home friends that, 
although the first in the conflict and the 
last to leave the field, her brothers, thus 
far, had been mercifully preserved un- 
harmed. Dunbar’s horse had once been 
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shot under him, but he escaped without 
injury. His brave men, however, had 
suffered terribly. More than twenty of 
George’s gallant hundred had fallen and 
twelve more were now in the hospital, 
watched over by their gallant captain’s 
sister with a tenderness and hearty sym- 
pathy that made her like an angel in 
their midst. 

Then came another pause, during 
which the regiments had leisure to fill up 
their broken ranks, recruit their exhaust- 
ed strength and restore’ order again in 
their camps. But it was only the quiet 
of the tempest, while it gathers force to 
burst again upon the earth with fury and 
desolation. 

Our friends at the farm had enjoyed 
one of those quiet, delightful Sabbaths 
that July sometimes bestows after a se- 
vere thunderstorm. Toward evening all 
were on the veranda watching the shad- 
ows falling over the clover fields, while 
the sun edged the grand old hills with 
fire, as he slowly sunk to rest behind the 
dark mountains that overlooked the 
placid lake. 

Just then a horse’s hoofs were heard, 
and the next moment a horse and rider 
were seen rapidly approaching the house. 
It was an uncommon occurrence on the 
Sabbath and every face betokened alarm. 
As the rider halted at the steps Mr. 
Newton rose and received a dispatch. 
The boy lingered one moment and then 
rode quickly away. To how many does 
the sight of a telegram bring fear and 
forebodings of evil, even when from busi- 
ness necessities they are of frequent oc- 
currence, and how one not accustomed to 
receiving them shrinks from the first 
glance of the contents. Thus stood Mr. 
Newton, while every eye turned anxious- 
ly toward him. His own face was very 
pale and his hand trembled when at last 
he opened it. As his eyes took in the 
message a heavy groan burst from his 
lips, but he instantly controlled himself, 
as his wife and daughter exclaimed : 

“Oh, my boys! my husband!” 

“ Be brave, my dear ones. It is from 
Rose. A fearful battle at Bull Run. We 
are shamefully beaten. Eustace slightly 
wounded, but George and Ralph are miss- 
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ing. Come—come to me quickly ! 
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Ah, was not this a bitter cup! How 
will they bear it! The noble father! 
The tender mother! The loving bride 
and sister and the dear younger brother ? 
Their faith and trust in Ged must be 
strong indeed to carry them safely through 
these deep waters ! 

Lillian was the first to speak. 

“We must go at once, dear father. 
Eustace will be well cared for, but Rose 
needs counsel and support immediately.” 

“Yes, my darling. But there is no 
train that we can reach till early Mon- 
day morning.” 

“My dear wife, you are not well. | 
dread this rapid and exciting journey for 
you. Will you not remain at home, 
leaving Lillian and myself to do what 
we can for our children, yet keeping you 
informed by daily telegrams?” 

In the early morning Alfred returned. 

“Good news. I telegraphed to Rose 
as soon as I reached the city and received 
this answer not ten minutes before I was 
obliged to leave,” handing the dispatch 
to his father. 

“George safe with us. Eustace doing 
Let Al- 
come with Lillian. Father and 
‘an do nothing towards Ralph’s 


well, but Ralph is a prisoner. 


tred 
mother 
release.” 

Great was the joy at this release from 
part of their fears, but it was with diffi- 
culty that the mother could be persuaded 
to relinquish the idea of going herself. 
She at last consented on one condition, 
that her husband should accompany Lil- 
lian, leaving Alfred to supply his father’s 
place at home. 

Mr. Newton and his daughter reached 
the camp without any delay, sending 
back by the magic wires an immediate 
report of their safe arrival and the com- 
fort their presence gave the anxious chil- 
dren. 

At noon the next day came the fol- 
lowing : 

“Ralph is safely with us. 
letter the next mail.” 

The letter came in due time, as fol- 
lows: 

“ Dunbar’s wound in the left arm, from 
a bayonet. thrust, was slight and would 
not have kept him from his work a day ; 
but at the same time he was knocked 
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from his horse, rescued by his men and 
‘arried from the field. 

“George and Ralph have been wonder- 
fully preserved. Their regiment was 
among the most fearless and daring.” 

In a letter to his wife Mr. Newton 
thus describes how Ralph appeared in the 
Union lines : 

“Yesterday afternoon as we were seat- 
ed in Eustace’s tent a loud shout from 
his men outside brought us all upon the 
grounds. Great excitement was mani- 
fested by all and repeated cheers from 
the front sounded strangely out of place 
where all but a moment before had been 
quiet, moody or despondent. As the 
men saw the colonel leave his tent they 
made way for us to pass toward the front 
and in the distance we saw that a horse- 
man, riding furiously, was the occasion 
of the excitement. The instant Dunbar 
espied him he exclaimed: “Look! 
Surely I cannot be mistaken. That is 
Prince; but such a uniform—who can 
the rider be? It was their colonel’s well- 
known horse the men had cheered so 
heartily, but they now stood anxiously 
waiting for a nearer approach to recog- 
nize the rider. It was but a moment’s 
suspense before, without checking his 
headlong speed, he stripped the rebel 
coat from his shoulders, threw it from 
him and raising the cap from his head, 
tossed it high in air to fall.in the ditch 
beyond, with a full, joyous ‘hurrah!’ 
which was answered by the most deafen- 
ing cheers. We all recognized that 
voice. Rose sprang forward, crying 
‘Ralph! Ralph! my darling brother!’ 
as he dashed into our midst, flung him- 
self from the panting horse and clasped 
her in his arms.” 

The letter still further explained that 
on the first night of Ralph’s capture 
those who had charge of the prisoners 
encamped in a wood not many miles 
from Bull Run, being unable to proceed 
further, and confident that our army had 
been too greatly dispirited to rally suffi- 
ciently to regain what they had so need- 
lessly lost. From the first Ralph was 
determined to escape before he reached 
their prison-house. A guard was placed 
over him who abused and insulted him 
in the most heartless and unnatural man- 
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ner. He assumed, meanwhile, a weary, 
dispirited manner, and at last appeared 
to sink into the heavy sleep of great ex- 
haustion. This after a time relaxed their 
vigilance, and they vielded to fatigue and 
whiskey, which soon completely over- 
powered them. When all was quiet and 
deep sleep settled down upon the captors, 
slowly and painfully, stiff from many 
blows and bruises, Ralph succeeded in 
dragging himself clear of the slumbering 
guards, passing one who had thrown cap 
and overcoat near where he lay in his 
drunken stupor. It took but a moment to 
(lisguise himself in a rebel’s uniform, and 
greatly rejoicing to find a loaded revolver 
in the pocket, silently passed beyond the 
guarded tent. Then the rash boy, re- 
membering that he had seen a number 
of captured horses fastened near by as he 
marched to the prison tent, and sure that 
he recognized Eustace’s horse among 
them, delayed till he could judge by his 
ear of the position, then crept skillfully 
umong the trees to the spot where they 
were tethered. Prince’s low, welcoming 
whinny revealed him before Ralph, by 
the fitful moonlight, 

could be sure of his 

‘ exact locality. In- 
| stantly unfasten- 
{ ing the halter he 





















sprang into the saddle which remained as 
the master had fallen from it, and dashed 
fearlessly away. Evidently the sentry 
was half asleep or had not distinguished 
the little noise he made from the stamp- 
ing and restlessness of so many weary and 
unfed horses around him, but leaving the 
swamp where they were tied and passing, 
as he must, the tents, a guard sprang for- 
ward presenting his musket and demanded 
the countersign. Not daring to use his 
pistol lest he should too soon rouse the 
sleepers within, the only answer he re- 
turned was a well-directed blow which 
staggered the man, giving Prince freedom 
to rush forward. The sentinel recovered 
himself immediately and fired, but with 
an unsteady hand. It was sufficient, how- 
ever, to rouse the men, and in a few 
minutes he could hear the confused aad 
fierce call to arms. Many random shots 
were fired, but the good steed carried the 
brave boy gallantly and he was soon be- 
yond their pursuit. 

Early in the morning after this dark 
and perilous ride, Ralph once ventured 
to halt at a house by the wayside and 
ask for a piece of bread and a cup of 
milk, which was given him, whether out 
of respect for his borrowed uniform or 
from a kindly heart he could not judge, 
und twice he stopped to give the faithful 
Prince a good feed of grass and draught 
of pure water. When at last the camp 
with Eustace’s regimental colors flying 
opened on his sight, it was the happiest 
moment of his life. 





The enemy opened on them. 
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Twice had Dunbar in the midst of a 
furious assault been brought face to face 
with Grenville. The first was but a 
passing glance, as in the rush of battle 
they swept past each other. The last 
was only a few moments before Eustace’s 
full. A rebel aimed full at him while 
giving an order; but in a moment a cav- 
alry officer dashed to the soldier’s side, 
threw up his arm by a quick movement 
of his sword, as if by accident, and with a 
sad look raised his cap to Eustace, and 
wheeled off in an opposite direction. 
That officer was Jasper Grenville. 
Ralph had also seen him and burning 
with indignation, guided only by the 
impulse of the moment, endeavored to 
reach him, and in that rash attempt was 
surrounded and taken a prisoner. 

Mr. Newton and his daughter returned 
to the farm, and time sped on, bringing 
weekly reports from absent ones and 
meting out full measures of quiet enjoy- 
ment for those at home, crowning their 
toil with great success and more than the 
hoped for remuneration. The harvest 
had been carefully garnered and _ the 
sales were rapid. The family were wt 
ginning to look forward to the winter 
al period of less severe toil, idinaiing 
leisure for much reading, and of more 
value than all else, a reasonable hepe 
that their children might be able to se- 
cure a few days for home, as the slow 
and seemingly sluggish efforts of the 
various corps and divisions to recruit, 
would indicate there was little expecta- 
tion of much active service during the 
winter. 

One cold and snowy evening the fam- 
ily were gathered around the cheerful 
fire, when without a word of warning 
Rose and Ralph walked in and were 
clasped in their parents’ arms. Some 
minutes of joyful greeting and glad sur- 
prise passed before Lillian could gain an 
answer to her inquiries after her hus- 
hand. Then she learned that neither 
Eustace nor George could be spared, as 
their regiment was ordered to join the 
urmy at Vicksburg, with ten days for 
preparation. The brothers had urged 
Ralph to obtain a short furlough and 
accompany his sister on this visit, bear- 
ing their loving greetings, while they 
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tarried behind to expedite all needed 
arrangements. 

A real home supper was prepared yer 
the beloved guests, and while seated : 
the familiar board all care and ee oe 
was dismissed from their minds. If Lil- 
lian’s heart yearned for her husband’s 
presence and the parents missed George’s 
thoughtful attentions, it was carefully 
concealed during this meal. Once more 
gathered in the cheerful parlors questions 
flowed continually, but not so absorbingly 
as to prevent the parents from giving 
Rose’s looks and words careful attention. 
They were soon satisfied that no corrod- 
ing sorrow was preying upon their dar- 
ling’s peace. True she was in many re- 
spects greatly changed. The strange sad 
experience of her hospital life had given 
a maturity of thought and expression 
that was singularly contrasted with her 
bright girlish face and figure. Years of 
home life could never have developed the 
strength and enthusiasm of her character 
as the last two months had done. 

The bond between herself and twin- 
brother was even stronger than when in 
their home life. No shadow of conceal- 
ment ever came between them, and with- 
out words they seemed to understand 
each other’s hearts instinctively. 

When it was time to retire Rose said: 
“Stay a moment longer, please, I have a 
few words to say before retiring. 

“T know, my dear parents, you have 
had much anxiety on my account and 
many fears that I might not be able to 

rise above the cruel disappointment that 
came so suddenly upon me. I do not 
pretend that I have not suffered very 
bitterly. But it was the pain of mis- 
placed confidence, the knowledge that 
what I had thought a priceless treasure 
was worse than dross, a thing to loathe 
and scorn. It takes time to banish re- 
grets for such impoverishment, but the 
love so unutterably squandered can never 
be renewed. From the hour that Jasper 
Grenville joined himself to traitors 
against his country, his power over me 
ceased. He is now a prisoner, taken by 
a scouting party, in the rash attempt to 
obtain a clandestine interview with me. 
I am thankful that it did not fall to my 
brothers to capture him, but it is well 
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that his efforts against our country are 
ended, at least for the present. 

“ Lillian, my sister, you look at me in 
sad surprise, that I speak of him so 
coolly. You think me hard and unfeel- 
ing?” 

“Ah, no, Rosie! But I cannot under- 
stand how a love so strong as yours was 
van be so totally « annihilated even if the 
object prove, as Grenville has, utterly 
unworthy.” 

“Ah, dear sister ! 
the common order of sin or worthlessness 


there might have lingered some shades of 


tenderness; but for the son who would 
trample upon his mother, the traitor who 
would betray and destroy his country, 
there can exist no feeling but entire in- 
difference. Yes—a stronger one than 
that—detestation.” 

“And what,” interrupted Ralph, “do 
you imagine Grenville hoped to gain by a 
disguised entrance into my sister’s pres- 
ence? Why, to persuade her to leave us 
and allow the first rebel chaplain to 
marry them and then convey her to his 
Southern home! Or, if she thought that 


was asking too much, to secure her prom- 
ise to be his when the South had subdued 


us. 
“ How did you learn this?” asked his 


father, in amazement. 

“When captured he was marched close 
by our camp and urged his guard to pro- 
cure an interview with our colonel. Eus- 
tace met him and brought back an earn- 
est petition for one word with Rose. 
Suspecting Grenville imagined our said 
reverses had somewhat disheartened us, 
and that he also might flatter himself 
that a sight of him would revive her love, 
our little heroine consented to go with 
Dunbar. It was well that I was offon a 
scout. I could not have borne his as- 
surance so quietly as Rose and our Eus- 
tace did. 

“Well, he understands me now, my 
dear parents, and will never, I am sure, 
entertain so wild a hope again. That he 
suffers I do not doubt, and for the suffer- 
ing, though deserved, I am sorry. But 
he chose this crooked path against all our 
entreaties and has no one to blame but 
himself. We will not waste this short 
reunion by any more words of him. I 
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thought it best to tell you this at once, 
that all the rest of our time might be 
undisturbed. One of the old good-night 
hymns, papa, if you please, and then we 
will go to rest that we may be prepared 
for great pleasure to-morrow.” 

While Rose and Ralph were on their 
visit home Dunbar had been sent with a 
strong force to disperse an encampment 
of rebels who had stationed themselves 
inconveniently near our lines. He was 
successful in his mission, had routed them 
completely and taken many prisoners. 
During the time that this party waited 
about the Union station, they had with 
them many females of the baser sort, who 
had often been surprised in attempting 
to lure our men outside the lines; but 
great watchfulness and strict regulations 
had given them little encouragement. 

On their way back to camp the next 
day, having scattered the rebels, a woman, 
feeble and ragged, came out from the 
wood near the roadside, holding a dirty 
rag on a stick asa flag of truce. George, 
who first noticed her, halted. She ad- 
yanced and stood before him, earnestly 
gazing into his face. She could not have 
been more than twenty-two or three years 
old, and must have once been handsome. 
Meeting no look of recognition, she 
dropped her eyes for a moment, then 
raising them again, with a half-despair- 
ing, half-defiant look she said : 

“T would speak with your colonel. I 
have something to say to him.” 

George galloped to where Dunbar rode 
and reported this request. The regiment 
halted at a sign from their commander, 
who rode back with George to where the 
figure still remained like a statue, immov- 
able. When they reached her the search- 
ing look which had so disturbed George 
was fastened on Dunbar’s face and with 
the same result. The men gathered near 
with looks of wonder, mingled with sus- 
picion, that she might be acting as a decoy 
to some rebel ambush. She heeded them 
not nor turned her eyes from Eustace’s 
face, as if to compel a recognition. He 
remained silent, wondering to what this 
would tend, till her strangely earnest gaze 
becoming irksome, he spoke abruptly. 

“Well, woman, what do you wish? I 
have no time to loiter.” 
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“And do you not know me, Eustace 
Dunbar? Am I so changed by misery 
that you do not recall Estella Le Barron, 
or are you so proud and scornful you will 
not stoop to notice me in my misery and 
ruin?” 

The men with natural delicacy fell 
back, for there were some among George’s 
company who came from their home, and 
knew of the Le Barron tragedy. 

“Qh, Estella! And is it thus I find 
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you! And how came you, with all your 
faults, among the enemies of your coun- 
try?” 

““T have no country, no friends. The 
villain for whom I forsook both has cast 
me out to destruction.” 

“ Estella,” interrupted Dunbar, when 
he saw how reckless she was of exposing 
her own shame, “come with us to our 
‘amp, and when there I can procure you 
a safe and respectable shelter where you 
‘van secure kindness and friends even yet, 
if you choose to deserve them. I can no 
longer remain idle here. Will you come 
and trust an old friend ?” 

“T know not where you propose taking 
me, but I am sick, homeless, starving; I 
have no choice but submission to your 
direction.” 

She was really famishing and too feeble 
to walk. Eustace saw that food was 
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A guard was placed over him. 
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given her and had her comfortably seated 
in an ambulance; then hastened their re- 
turn to camp. To his great joy he 
learned that Rose and Ralph had just 
arrived. Rose at once assisted him to 
convey the wretched woman to the hos- 
pital and placed her immediately under 
the physician’s care. The cold, hunger 
and exposure of the last few days had 
made fearful inroads upon her constitu- 
tion. A fever was already upon her 


and when the excitement and danger of 


her wanderings was over, she sank under 
it and there seemed little hope of her 
recovery. 

Many days of imminent danger and 
severe suffering elapsed before Rose’s kind 
and skillful nursing and the physician’s 
unremitted attention were rewarded by 
any symptoms of convalescence, and then, 
though broken in spirit and weak as a 
child, her heart was apparently softened 
and ready to receive the good seed. 

One pleasant morning, when first able 
to converse, she unfolded the history of 
her course after leaving her father’s 
house. It was a sad and painful story, 
but unfortunately so common that. it 
needs no repetition. Le Barron’s sup- 
posed wealth had been De Courtney’s 
attraction, and the same mistaken idea of 
his high position, dignities and unbounded 
riches had lured her on to that fatal step. 
Love had had no voice in this wicked 
compact. Not until they reached Paris 
and his draft on Le Barron came back 
protested, did the fortune-hunter learn 
the deceit that she had practiced upon 
him. The stormy scene that might have 
been expected ensued, and then De 
Courtney informed her that their mar- 
riage was all a sham and that his wealth 
and titles were equally fictitious. Thus 
deserted by the man with whom she had 
fled, not for love but for selfish ambitions, 
and left to bear her troubles and disap- 
pointments as best she might, her fall 
was rapid. The money and jewelry she 
had so wickedly purloined from mother 
and sister that terrible night she had 

‘arefully concealed from De Courtney. 
For a short time it enabled her to lead’a 
gay life, but with no protector in Paris, 
her associates must, of course, have been 
of a class that opened the door to every 
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kind of temptation, until at last she sank 
into abject ignominy and dishonor. In 
this condition Eustace saw and rescued 
her from the lowest depths of degrada- 
tion. 

And _ now, though she rallied for a few 
weeks, her days were numbered. The 
physician from the first gave no encour- 
agement of recovery and after a short 
period of comparative ease a speedy ter- 
mination of her ill-spent life was certain, 
or hen first compelled to realize her pre- 

‘arious situation she was overwhelmed 
with terror and despair. The chaplain 
visited her daily. Under his unwearied 
teachings and Rose’s gentle ministrations 
the darkness was gradually dispelled and 
the hope that she, the most guilty, might 
find merey through that atonement so 
freely offered to all, even the chief of 
sinners, began to consfort her. 

As this hope brightened her heart 
yearned after friends and kindred. She 
had only heard vague reports of her 
father’s death and was entirely ignorant 
of the condition of the other members of 
her family. It was a great trial to be 

‘alled upon to reveal to “the poor sufferer 
all the sorrow and shame that had over- 
whelmed her former home; but after her 
heart, so long cold and hard, was brought 
into a better state, she would not rest 
until she had heard every particular. 
Her gratitude for the kindness that had 
shielded Robbie and Jennie from tempta- 
tion was very touching, but Maud’s per- 
ilous situation weighed keenly upon her 
mind. Feeling that her own reckless 
and unprincipled conduct from earliest 
childhood had led her sister into by and 
forbidden paths, which had now so Dlast- 
ed her life, if not ruined her soul, she 
begged Eustace to seek out Maud and 
beseech her by her dying sister’s example, 
to seek the better life. 

The Newtons, after leaving the city, 
had very little opportunity to hear of 
Maud’s life. From the first she had 
steadfastly refused to see her little broth- 
er and sister, and was even ‘unwilling to 
receive any message from them, prefer- 
ring, she said, that all memory of their 
father’s family should die out of their 
young minds, 


They now felt it 


important to see 
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Maud, if possible, while Eustace was 
with them, and therefore, acting at once 
in accordance with their views of duty, 
Mr. and Mrs. Newton, accompanied by 
Eustace and Lillian, went the next day 
to the city. 
They learned from a friend that after 
two vears of strife and bitter- 
ness, death had at last sepa- 
rated this miserable pair. Mr. 
Varney had been dead but a 
short time. At his marriage 
he settled a liberal sum upon 
his young wife and then made 
a will leaving her sole pos- 
sessor of all his wealth at his 
death. Had she treated the 
foolish old man with even 
common kindness, he was so 
infatuated with her beauty he 
would have made no change. 
But though she had sold her- 
self and bartered all her hopes 
of happiness for riches, she 
could not sufficiently control 
her loathing and contempt to 
secure that for which she had 
risked so much. With his 
violent temper it took but a 
few short weeks to open her 
husband’s eyes to his folly 
and to destroy all affection 
for and pride in her, and so 
his maudlin love turned to 
the bitterest hate. In his do- 
tage he had become like some 
fierce animal in his anger, and 
her life was wretched past 
description. His cruelty she 
met by biting taunts and the 
most exasperating language, 
till at length she so outraged 
him that for her own safety 
she left the house and went 
to reside at some fashionable 
resort. 
Mr. Varney had long been 
failing and when the excite- 
ment of her presence was over, 
he sank rapidly. One of" his 
last acts was to destroy the 
old will and make a new one, 
by which he deprived her of 
everything but what she could 
legally ¢laim. So, when sum- 
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moned to his dying bed, it was to find that 
the palatial home with its royal furnishing, 
the spacious grounds and splendid equip- 
ages had passed into stranger’s hands and 
was beyond her reach. Her bridal settle- 
ment, in itself a fortune, and rich jewelry 
was all she could call her own. This 


To work for the sick and wounded 
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will she determined to contest, on the 
ground that Mr. Varney, at the time of 
making it, was in no condition to make a 
valid instrument for the disposal of his 
property and that the will that he made 
at her marriage was still binding. As 
soon as her husband was buried she 
sought legal advice, but there was suffi- 
cient evidence to prove that he was com- 
petent to dispose of his property accord- 
ing to his own wishes, even if the first 
will had not been destroyed by his own 
hand before his death. Her conduct had 
been too widely known for any to sympa- 
thize when she was compelled to descend 
to a humbler but very comfortable home. 

Here her old friends sought her. The 
reader can easily imagine, from their in- 
sight into Mrs. Varney’s character, that 
Mr. and Mrs. Newton were coldly, if not 
rudely received. It was maddening to 
her proud spirit that these, whose counsel 
she had despised, should now find her so 
far beneath the position she then aimed 
at. When Mr. Newton apologized for 
calling by saying he had some informa- 
tion to communicate respecting her eldest 
sister, she positively refused to hear a 
word, charging Estella with the ruin of 
all the hopes she had ever nourished, 
saying, that but for her mother and sis- 
ter, long before her father’s death, she 
might have been transferred to a peace- 
ful, happy home, blessing and _ being 
blessed, instead of the wretched being 
she now was. Whatever Estella had 
suffered or was suffering, whatever her 
fate might be, she richly deserved all 
that could befall her, and from herself 
Estella need expect no pity. 

Even while so rudely speaking it was 
evident that her heart was gradually 
softening, perhaps a little comforted by 
the sight of those who had always shown 
her kindness. Poor, desolate Maud! A 
gentle word, a kindly voice, she had sel- 
dom heard since she so abruptly left these 
same friends on the morning of her ill- 
fated marriage. . 

Mrs. Newton saw that it was best to 
wait patiently till the over-burdened 
heart had had time to pour out the wild, 
vengeful feelings it had so long harbored. 
All self-control seemed swept away, and 
in her ravings, for truly it was little less, 
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it was evident that she had never forgot- 
ten her early love. Her pride, the shame 
of Sherwood’s knowing of her father’s 
crimes, had driven her from him into this 
rash marriage, thinking that with Var- 
ney’s wealth she could close her heart 
against that love. Vain thought! Every 
day, by contrast, she had loved the nobler 
nature that might have been hers more 
fondly, instead of forgetting, and hardl 
conscious of the sin had begun to look 
forward to the time when her husband’s 
death should leave her a rich widow, as 
one more chance to win back her former 
lover, forgetting that her whole course, so 
publicly manifested, must have destroyed 
all Sherwood’s respect and love. When, 
at length, conscious that her imprudent 
language had revealed all this to her 
friends with her, for a moment she was 
greatly shocked and alarmed, but sud- 
denly all pride forsook her and she burst 
into wild, hysterical weeping. Mrs. 
Newton tenderly soothed her, and when 
exhausted by the struggle she quietly 
sobbed with her friend’s arm lovingly 
around her. Then they quietly led the 
conversation back to Estella. Seeing in- 
dications of another outbreak Mr. New- 
ton beckoned Dunbar from the carriage, 
and in a few impressive words he narrated 
his meeting with Estella, sick, starving 
and deserted. 

Before he had concluded Maud was 
again weeping, but softer, more unselfish, 
more human tears than before. Eustace 
urged her to go with him and see her 
sister and be reconciled before her death. 
To this she would not consent, but the 
violence of her anger had passed, and 
when, hoping if left to think alone, she 
might relent, Mrs. Newton rose to leave, 
the poor child cordially thanked her for 
her kindness and expressed a hope that 
she might see her again. 

The day before Dunbar and George 
left Mrs. Newton received a grateful let- 
ter from Mrs. Varney, enclosing one for 
Estella, with the request that the colonel 
would carry it to her. He did so, and 
had the satisfaction of learning that it 
contained a confession of her own doings 
and free forgiveness of Estella’s sins 
toward herself, with the assurance that 
she was determined to try and lead a bet- 
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ter life. She spoke tenderly of Mr. New- 
ton’s family and hoped to be still remem- 
bered by them. This letter was a great 
joy to Estella, who died a few days after, 
leaving Rose comforted with the hope 
that the poor girl’s iniquities had been 
pardoned and her sins blotted out. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


CoLoNEL Dunsar and Captain George 
Newton returned to their duties after this 
short furlough, leaving the friends at the 
farm greatly cheered and comforted by 
their brief reunion. 

The winter passed with little apparent 
progress in our military labor, but with 
the mild spring weather and settled roads 
every week brought some startling ac- 
count which increased the fears for the 
loved ones, with hope or despondency for 
our country, as the news hovered between 
victory or defeat. I will not attempt to 
follow their exciting fluctuations which 
for so long a time kept the public mind 
in constant agitation. 

For more than three years all at the 
Newton farm followed their brave sons 
with anxious thoughts and hourly 
prayers. Often when the battle raged 
the fiercest, while thousands fell around 
them had these, so fondly loved, surpassed 
by none in courage and noble daring, 
like the favored three, passed through 
the fiery furnace “with scarce the smell 
of fire on their garments.” But when 
our treasures have been thus long pur- 
sued as one after another falls around, 
how natural for the trembling heart to 
feel “my son may be the next,” not be- 
cause they have less faith in God’s pro- 
tecting power or mistrust the Father’s 
watchful eye, but having fully offered 
this sacrifice to our country’s cause we 
know at any hour we may be called upon 
to redeem the pledge. 

So it was at Mr. Newton’s. Every 
day they recalled with wonder and grati- 
tude their children’s many escapes, and 
asked if they were now prepared to ac- 
cept their portion of the sorrows which 
war was bringing upon so many of their 
friends around them. That is a hard 
question! Who can answer it affirma- 
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tively? Even when the object of our 
care is wasting with illness before our 
eyes there is a hope that never leaves the 
heart till the hand lies cold in our grasp 
and the love-light of the eye is quenched 
in death. 

Mrs. Dunbar was becoming restless 
and almost impatient at her husband’s 
long absence, and would most joyfully 
have gone to him, but a little boy of three 
months nestled in her bosom, and with 
pretty smiles and cunning ways bound 
her fast at home. 

Meanwhile Colonel Dunbar was rapid- 
ly rising in the estimation of the leading 
military men, and no regiment won 
higher praise for bravery and effective 
daring. Their love for their commander 
bore them unflinchingly wherever he 
dared to lead, and when diminished by 
many a hard fought battle there was 
little difficulty in filling up the ranks 
under Colonel Dunbar! Many of his 
officers had fallen or become incapaci- 
tated for service, and by their fall George 
had become lieutenant-colonel and Ralph 
the captain of his old company. Dunbar 
had been offered a general’s command, 
but declined, saying that he had entered 
the army not as a profession but simply 
to serve his country during the present 
emergency. His only wish was to re- 
main with his present regiment, some of 
whom had been with him from the first, 
and he would guarantee that those must 
be brave men who would follow where 
that band led the way. 

We pass now to that eventful day that 
ended the battle of Gettysburg. The 
first day had been fearfully disastrous, 
and gloomy forebodings were prevalent 
in many parts of the army. Dunbar 
and his men were placed in a position of 
imminent danger. The havoc of the 
previous day had been terrible, and the 
morrow’s sun saw the enemy drawn up 
in great force before them ready to bear 
down on that special pivot. To break 
through that force and carry that posi- 
tion appeared the only way to victory. 
But against what tremendous odds! 
Dunbar rode among his men, saying 
briefly: “I have every confidence in the 
leader of this division, but we have seen 
too many such fields not to be aware that 
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we are in a critical position. If we can 
carry that point—victory is sure. To 
do that many of us go to certain death. 
But that will not daunt you, my men! 
I know you well. With God’s help we 
can and will succeed! See! Our lines 
are moving! If I fall, stay not—leave 
me in God’s care! A moment’s hesita- 
tion may lose us the day! Remember 
what I say! Our battle-cry is God and 
liberty! Now follow iffe!” 

The shout that rose to heaven as he 
ended bore witness that there would be 
no wavering there. At that moment the 
enemy opened upon them, and our men 
were not slow in replying. It seemed 
that the very strength and spirit of lib- 
erty was in every blow. The slaughter 
on both sides was terrific. At the point 
opposing Colonel Dunbar’s regiment a 
slight confusion was manifest. Waving 
his sword, he cried—“They falter! 
Forward once more, my men!” As the 
word passed his lips a cannon ball re- 
moved his sword with the hand that held 
it. But raising his left hand on high, he 
shouted—“ Remember! Forward for God 


and liberty!” 
George sprang to his side, bound a 
handkerchief tightly around his arm. 


It was but a moment. One look of love, 
and “ Lillian.” No other word, and like 
a rushing torrent they dashed forward to 
the head of the column together. Before 
these overwhelming billows the enemy 
gave way in the greatest confusion. But 
at that instant of certain victory a ball 
struck Dunbar in the chest. He fell 
and was borne from the field by his aids, 
while his men, remembering his last com- 
mand, paused not for one look at their 
dying commander, yet no Scottish clan 
ever fought with fiercer determination to 
avenge their chieftain’s death than did 
that band led on by his mourning 
brother. 

How the battle terminated needs no 
repetition. After the fight George and 
Ralph hastened to the spot where the 
beloved brother lay. He recognized 
them and calmly smiled, but could not 
speak. Life was almost over, but his 
earnest eyes spoke to George’s heart, and 
kneeling by his side he replied to that 
look. “TI will tell Lilly all you said last 
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night, and as long as we live Ralph and 
I will always tenderly guard her and 
your boy! Will we not, Ralph?” The 
young captain pressed his lips to Eus- 
tace’s brow and sobbed aloud. Many an 
older cheek was wet with tears. A few 
more faint breaths, and then the kind 
brother, the loving son, the devoted hus- 
band, the truly Christian patriot, yielded 
up his life for his country! 

I make no attempt to describe the 
mourning in the camp, or the anguish at 
home when Ralph and Rose brought the 
remains of one so deservedly loved and 
honored back to the stricken family. 
Such sorrows are all too well under- 
stood. 

Very grievous was this loss to Mr. and 
Mrs. Newton, who had given him a son’s 
place in their hearts, but having unre- 
servedly given him with their other sons 
to their country’s cause, knowing that he 
went to face death, they could, while 
bitterly grieving, still say “Thy will be 
done.” 

Of the wife, whose heart was knit to 
her husband’s from earliest childhood, 
the young babe, who was never to know 
his father’s face, I may not speak. Her’s 
was a sorrow that mortal may not tres- 
pass upon. God only can bind up the 
broken heart. By His love, her soul, 
may—will—find rest and peace. 

The night before this sad battle Eus- 
tace had sat for more than an hour with 
his brothers and Rose. She was to re- 
main in a temporary hospital at a suita- 
ble distance from the field, ready to give 
care and attention to such of the wound- 
ed as the next morning’s battle must 
bring her. From this sweet sister, who 
had so nobly followed them, they had no 
secrets. They knew that the morrow 
was full of peril and would dawn upon 
one of the most fiercely-contested fields of 
the whole war. 

After some time spent in this discus- 
sion Eustace turned the conversation to 
the anxious hearts at home. He read 
them a letter he had received that even- 
ing from his wife, in which she spoke 
with a mother’s pride of his little son and 
with much tender longing that he could 
see the child, if only for an hour. En- 
closed was a picture of the babe in her 
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arms. Rose and her brother were enthu- 
siastic in their expressions of delight at 
the evidently faithful picture of their 
loved sister and their little nephew. 
Their loving remarks were occasionally 
mingled with a laughing reproach of 
Eustace for concealing his possession of 
such a treasure. But George, noticing 
that he had been unusually silent during 
this joyful, half-playful conversation which 
the letter and picture had caused, readily 
understood that the husband’s and fath- 
er’s heart was yearning for one look upon 
those he so dearly loved, and, doubtless, 
thoughts of the coming struggle mingled 
with other emotions. A significant look 
from George sufficed to check Ralph’s 
humorous speech and gradually change 
the conversation. But Eustace noticed 
the change and understood the reason. 
He looked up and tried to smile upon 
them in his old, loving way, but sud- 
denly dropped his head upon the table 
beside him. For many minutes all were 
silent. God only knew the storm that 
swept over that motionless figure, but 
when he raised his head the darkness 
had fled, the storm had passed, and a 


holy calm shone upon his face—a peace 
such as close communion with God only 
can bring—had transfigured him, and 
years will never efface that expression 
from the minds of those who sympathized 
with what they knew must have been the 


agony that preceded it. Rose will tell 
ou that from that hour she felt assured 
that the Golden Gates had opened, giv- 
ing him a foretaste of the glory so soon 
to be realized. 

After a moment’s silence Eustace calm- 
ly referred to the great burden that had 
weighed upon his heart for hours, and 
remarked that he had been under the 
impression that he should fall in the im- 
mediate struggle. He had been anxious 
to speak fully to them, but had waited 
till he could feel that his own heart was 
resigned to his Father’s will. Now he 
could speak to them with composure. 

He then urged upon his brothers the 
importance of entering upon the mor- 
row’s labors with every thought concen- 
trated upon the work, prepared to banish 
all personal feeling, to know nothing save 
that the enemy were before them, and 
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with God’s help must be defeated, even 
if it cost the dearest friend or their own 
lives. Entering upon the battle with 
this entire self-abrogation and trusting to 
the Almighty arm for assistance, they 
were sure to conquer. If -he fell he 
looked to his brothers to lead his men, 
teaching them by their own example to 
show their love and respect for him by 
more jealously bearing down upon the 
foe. Defeat was net to be thought of— 
the day must be won at all hazards. 

He needed no response from the stern, 
pale faces before him. No word was 
spoken. Their hearts were too full. But 
the long embrace, as each brother left 
his tent and as Rose bowed her head one 
moment on his breast and then pressed a 
lingering kiss upon his lips, told more 
than words could have done how fondly 
and truly their hearts were with him in 
richest affection. The next morning an 
orderly handed Rose a letter, enclosing 
one to her sister, evidently written after 
they parted the night before. 


“If I fall in the coming battle, Rosie, give 
the enclosed to my precious wife; if not, destroy 
it. E. D.” 


With that sacred letter we have noth- 
ing todo. That the merciful father was 
near this noble family in the hour of 
their deepest trial, as he had been when 
lesser clouds overshadowed them, we can- 
not doubt. It has not been my intention 
to manufacture a romance from the sim- 
ple sketch of two families. I only wished 
to take some of the most prominent 
events transpiring at a crisis in our coun- 
try’s history that has tested the charac- 
ter, separated the “dross from the pure 
gold” more surely than any other period 
has ever done. I would show how a 
weak, selfish, unscrupulous character is 
“ weighed in the balance and found want- 
ing,” and sinks into irretrievable ruin as 
the first breath of adversity reveals his 
follies and his sin. 

In contrast I have tried to place be- 
fore my readers a truly noble, patriotic 
Christian nature, and show how such an 
one can rise superior to all the frets and 
annoyances of commercial fluctuations, 
and if fortune is lost, turn from the ease 
and luxuries that belonged to it and cheer- 
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fully begin at once to lay the foundation 
for another, or rest content with simple 
competency, and even when dearer 
treasures are recalled can still feel, 
“Thou doest all things well.” 

I am proud of my countrymen, those 
of them whose lives can teach us that 
wealth is not necessary to true happi- 
ness, that toil does not degrade a man 
nor trials break his courage. 

Honor, truth, industry, and a full 
trust in our Father’s unfailing care make 
courageous self-sacrificing natures and 
happy homes, not exhaustless riches or 
stately mansions. In this unsettled 
period of our country’s history, when 
each day surprises us with sudden and 
startling changes, when the poor are 
exalted and the rich brought low, it 
may be wise to inquire if anything can 
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mar, surely secure competence and _ per- 
manent happiness, dispel repining and 
despondency, then cheerful industry and 
contentment. I have hoped this simple 
narrative of life’s vicissitudes, with which 
every week is full, might enable some 
young reader to understand that the 
loss of riches, through no wrong doing 
of its possessor, has no power to di- 
minish the respect or destroy the hap- 
piness of a pure spirit and well-regulated 
mind. 

Our country teems with just such 
characters as I have portrayed, but quiet 
and unobtrusive in their goodness be- 
cause they are too fully occupied to 
“sound a trumpet before them.” The 
lessons they might teach are learned only 
by the observant careful searehers after 
the “right way.” 


A SAHARA PICTURE. 


Above a soiled and dusty camel skin, 
Tanned by the scorch of the Sahara sand, 
Her sandalled feet flashed to the Bedouin band 
As sway the fronds in fruitful, far Fezzand. 
Around her, kin; while she, within, 
Danced to her bangles’ tinkling spin 
Between the sunshine and the sand. 


DaniEL Doane BIDWELL. 





ConDUCTED BY Mrs. HENRY WaArD BEECHER. 


SCHOOLS AND SCHOOLS. 


UPPOSING the 
spirit of Pestalozzi, 
that dear old lover 
of children and the 
inspiration of nine- 
teenth century edu- 
cation, could but 
walk among us this 
busy month of 

me tk ; schools what think 
you would he say of our progress ? 

Let us bid him walk with us on a 
bright morning at nine o’clock in one of 
our large cities and then ask him, in the 
name of all the eager, restless little ones 
gathered in our schools, to tell us whether 
he is satisfied with what we have done 
since he left his work. We can imagine 
he would hesitate and look a little grieved 
as though, in asking him to pass judg- 
ment upon our work, we had paid him 
tribute he did not deserve, since he him- 
self had so often been called a failure; 
but while we waited his answer would 
come, slowly, “I made many mistakes, 
sometimes struck the children and often 
frowned upon them in displeasure, but I 
loved them.” 

What would such an answer mean, 
coming from the man who is acknowl- 
edged to be the inspiration of all the 
great questions considered now among 
thinking people in regard to the develop- 
ment of the child-life? Since he lived 
education las been meaning more and 
more. Since then we have our list of 


educational reformers from Rousseau to 
Herbert Spencer, all telling us something 
about the problem. How wise we ought 
to be by this time! and what examples 
of human perfection our schools ought to 
produce with all this light of investiga- 
tion and consideration of a hundred years 
and more since then; and so, should we 
walk this bright October morning from 
school to school with the spirit of Pesta- 
lozzi, we would turn to him with surprise 
should he but add “I loved them.” We 
would hurry him on thinking he could 
not possibly know what we were doing in 
our schools. We would urge him to see 
our wonderful kindergartens. Here is 
one: see how intense are all these little 
ones—eyes sparkling, cheeks red, nerves 
all a quiver, and the teacher herself looks 
a little overheated. She is young, she 
has forgotten all about the final good of 
the child in her eagerness to make use of 
the training she has just had to fit her for 
the “great work of education.” The in- 
tensity of such eagerness wearies us; we 
hasten to another school. Now, we can 
say to our reformer, you can see what 
science has done for education! Children 
here glibly give analyses of all processes 
whereby they come to their conclusions. 
Here, too, are many books—new books 


just issued, all based on “psychological 


investigation.” What! not all for the 
children, we hope! Yes, they are strap- 
ping them up to carry home with them 
for the morrow’s preparation. Examina- 
tions must be passed, marks must be at- 
tained and books must therefore be stud- 
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ied and the child must, must—well, what 
of the child? The methods and the sys- 
tem “based on psychological principles,” 
drilled into teachers at “ Normal ” schools. 
These must be made asuccess. The child 
is only a secondary consideration. 

Here is another school—a new princi- 
ple here-—manual training—good at 
last—-we are tired of seeing the little 
brains pushed so hard and are glad that 
the hand, too, is to be trained here. 
There is plenty of apparatus and the 
children are eager and interested at their 
work. While they work we take a peep 
into their desks and—oh! Pestalozzi, do 
we love the children, or do we wish to 
see manual training successfully intro- 
duced regardless of its place and its rela- 
tion to the real development of the child ? 
For in these desks are the same piles of 
books, just as many as when there was 
no apparatus and manual training in the 
school. 

Yes! there are schools and schools— 
books and apparatus are not wanting, 
there are educational systems advocating 
methods of every sort—Normal schools, 
training schools, schools of Pedagogy, 
chairs of “education as a science” in our 
colleges, but—what of the child? Surely 
science and the spirit of investigation 
have him in hand and something must 
come of it. Could we be sure that 
nothing more would come of it than that 
he was being made an experiment of, 
then might we rest content; for while we 
were experimenting—for all experiment 
takes much watching and waiting— 
nature could at least have fair play. But 
this is very far from being the worst of it. 
All great results are attained by tentative 
methods—we come to the light by first 
struggling in the dark. While there is 
so much being said and done in the edu- 
cational world, the right way cannot be 
far off. Soon, indeed, the development 
of the child-life must be better under- 
stood ;—but in the meantime shall our 
children and teachers be overwhelmed 
and burdened by this educational chaos 
which the philosophers are dimly trying 
to reduce to order? 

We would that another Rousseau 
would arise and take not only his Emile, 
but all book-burdened children, and say 
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“come with me and place all the books 
in a great pile and see what a great 
bright blaze they will make.” And then 
we would have teachers, not burdened by 
training nor oppressed by examinations 
and marks of percentage, but inspired by 
love and human sympathy to a real in- 
terest in human nature, take them back 
to the schools to be guided and directed 
and not hampered and changed. Yes! 
there are schools and schools and from 
among them all one will at least take 
courage and say, “whatever else we do 
for the children we will love them.” 
Lypia 8S. Copy. 


LUNCHEONS AND TEAS. 


FORMERLY such a mode of entertain- 
ment as a luncheon or tea for ladies only 
was an unhedrd-of event. It was, how- 
ever, probably found to be a necessity as 
a means of providing amusement in re- 
taliation; for “the lords of creation ” 
were indulging to such an extent in what 
they rather inelegantly termed “stag 
parties.” 

These so-called stag parties, when the 
fair sex was entirely excluded, consisted 
of suppers, cards, smoking, songs and 
speeches, and were often carried on until 
the wee small hours of the morning had 
been ushered in. It might seem to be 
exceedingly selfish and unnatural for one 
sex to carry on a form of entertainment 
to the entire exclusion of the other, but 
it has become a well established and de- 
lightful custom, which, let us hope, may 
long be fashionable. 

The luncheon is a charming and socia- 
ble form of entertaining one’s friends, 
provided that they are selected with dis- 
cretion, so that there shall be many 
things in common, otherwise it will prove 
nothing short of boredom and most de- 
pressing. It is an especially easy way of 
paying off a few social debts, and not 
necessarily expensive ; indeed, it may be 
within the range of the most economical 
housekeeper, while the extravagant and 
wealthy hostess has no end of chances to 
display her taste and luxury. The in- 
vited guests must, of necessity, be limited 
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in order to insure comfort and ease at 
the table. 
sixteen might easily be planned by hav- 
ing four separate small tables, and it 
would be a happy idea to have each table 
represent a season of the year. The 
spring table could be decorated with 
lilies-of-the-valley and maiden hair ferns, 
with streamers of light green ribbons; 
the summer table could have nothing 
more suggestive or lovely for its decora- 
tions than pink roses; while the autumn 
table should be resplendant with glow- 
ing yellow chrysanthemums, and _ the 
winter table could be adorned with 
icy looking but rich, cut-glass bowls 
containing red holly berries and snow- 
drops, while the quaint old English ivy 
could be twined gracefully around the 
centre piece. 

A very beautiful and artistic luncheon 
would be a violet luncheon. It would 
be so exquisitely dainty’ and graceful, 
and a color which only does itself justice 
in the clear light of day. The cloth 
should be of plain linen damask, spot- 
lessly white, having a lovely white centre 


piece running almost the full length of 


the table, embroidered in the various 
violet shades. Small doilies, embroidered 
in these same delicate shades, may be 
placed at the four corners, or any place 
on the table that would seem suitable. 
A bank of sweet smelling violets should 
be arranged in the centre of the table, 
while bon bon dishes of silver or rare 
china, filled with salted almonds, choco- 
lates, creams or candied violets or even 
olives, should be scattered about on the 
various doilies. A small bunch of vio- 
lets laid at each guest’s place would be a 
graceful and dainty offering. 

A luncheon, which at least claims the 
distinction of being a novelty, is a “ grey ” 
luncheon. The guests must have reached 
that age when they are crowned with 
beautiful grey hair, while their costumes 
should be in harmony. The decorations 
of the table should be of grey silks, 
which could be relieved here and there 
with delicate pink flowers. Grey rib- 
bons, straying from the centre piece to 
each plate, ending in the card of the 
guest to occupy the seat, or a corsage 
bouquet of flowers, make a charming and 


A pretty luncheon party of 
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pleasing effect, as well as acting as 
trifling favor for each person. 

The afternoon tea has very many ad- 
vantages over the luncheon party. It is 
so informal and so easily managed that 
the most diffident and inexperienced 
hostess need not fear to undertake such 
an exceedingly simple form of entertain- 
ment. It does not require the tact that 
is so all-important with almost all other 
social functions, and the guests need not 
necessarily be limited, as they come and 
go so constantly as to really avoid over 
crowding. The ordinary afternoon or 
visiting costume is donned for the occa- 
sion, while the hostess may indulge in a 
slightly more elaborate toilette. 

If the tea should occur in the autumn, 
the curtains should be drawn and the 
house lighted by gas, large lamps with 
shades of a rich hue. Flowers should 
not be stinted, but should appear every 
place, whether it be in the form of potted 
plants or cut flowers. Nothing could be 
more charming for this season of the 
year than a yellow tea. It is so sug- 
gestive of the blazing sun and adds a 
warm glow to the surroundings. The 
floral decorations should be yellow 
chrysanthemums with ragged petals, and 
should be used in abundance, as there is 
no heavy perfume to restrict their use. 
The table cloth might be a wee bit ex- 
travagant, having a deep hem and drawn- 
work, through which might be put nar- 
row yellow baby ribbon. The centre 
piece should be white and gold, and on 
it could be placed a handsome fruit dish 
filled with yellow fruit, such as oranges. 
A very dainty caprice would be to have 
a canopy of yellow ribbons from the 
central chandelier to the four corners of 
the table. Yellow candles with yellow 
shades, and yellow fairy lamps might 
provide the sole light for the dining- 
room ; add to this a few pretty society 
buds robed in yellow and white and act- 
ing as assistants, one could not well 
imagine a more charming or lovely sight. 

But, if the tea should take place in 
leafy Jane, the month of roses, “the 
queen of flowers” should adorn the 
festive board to the exclusion of all 
other flowers. It is a most delightful 
season for such an occasion, as all the 
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guests will be resplendent in gay sum- 
mer costumes. The dining-room may be 
easily transformed into a work of art. 
For a centre piece a few yards of pink 
china silk could be bunched up grace- 
fully, with a border all around it of 
trailing smilax, and on this should rest a 
lovely flower epergne filled with nodding 


roses and ferns. Four small white 
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glasses could be placed at the corners 
of the table, and these should also be 
filled with pink roses. Three long stream- 
ers of pink ribbon would look very love- 
ly laid across the cloth at equal dis- 
tances and hanging far down at each 
side. The cakes, candies and ices could 
be of the same rosy hue, and the tout 
ensemble should be perfect. 
Eva Marie Kennepy. 


EASTER MORN. 


Welcome! thou delicious breath of morn, 
Wafting in earth’s bright and splendid day! 


On the myriad wings 
Heaven’s mourning 


Whilst the 


of angels borne; 
garments pass away. 


vaulted skies in azure state; 


Golden crowned—His glorious victory won; 
Deck fair nature for a royal féte; 
Ope’ their portals to earth’s risen Son. 


WILLIAM Hopkins SPENCER. 
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IE down, Jacques, I won’t go out! 
A protest by a wet, cold nose 
against my hand. 

“ But, you ridiculous dog, can you not 
see it is raining cats and dogs?” 

“That’s more reason for going,” say 
two very beautiful pleading brown eyes, 
with amber lights starring their depths. 

“Well, well, we will go, Jacques—come 
on. Don't wag that short pompous 


duster of yours too hard. Come and be 
harnessed, old fellow ; here is your collar, 
and it is something to get on without 
tangling the links in your soft fluffy 


wool. Now, where’s the muzzle? Don’t 
we wish old Minister Lozé could be 
muzzled instead? There, don’t rub your 
poor strapped nose so against my knees. 
It’s no good, Jacques. You will have 
plenty of time to get used to it, for you 
are of a race just now barely tolerated 
by the government, and if that strap 
comes off, off you go to the fourrierre, a 
vagrant dog to be——oh, my doggie, do 
not let us think of the massacre of the 
faithful last summer! The people, at 
least, are on your side.” 

I get my own harness on in the way 
of toque, waterproof and short skirt, and 
as I slowly dress the vision of another 
poodle like my Jacques, comes to me. 
He belonged to the English minister to 
Paris, and was stolen last summer and 
no trace of him could be found, but one 
day a forlorn little creature, with his ears 
cut, shaved from top to toe, starving, 
wretched, presented himself at the gate 
of the embassy. The porter chased him 


away again and again, but Rip Van 
Winkle returned day after day, and 
finally, by a trick, made himself ‘known 
to the servants and was petted into health, 
but his beauty was gone with his ears. 

There were stories of last summer’s 
reign of terror which make me hurriedly 
button my gloves, seize my umbrella, 
nearly fall over Jacques, who is making 
the usual preparatory salaam, his nose on 
the floor, his tail in the air, then a wild 
double up for a race. I look back at 
the warm room—the flowers, the coffee 
tray, the drift of rugs on the polished 
wax floor marking the transit of a black 
wool cyclone, and, I follow! 

“Lead on, Jacques, I come; do you 
follow your nose and be my guide.” He 
is out of sight. I whistle, walk on, on, 
still no Jacques. I pass by a butcher's 
shop—guilty Jacques, with a guilty saw- 
dust nose, comes up with his conscience. 

I will follow my own nose, my dear 
Monstrant Astra Viam. The stars show 
the way, so why not? Stars, sun, moon, 
where are you to-day? There is no 
more sky! If “the sun shines for all 
the world” so does the rain beat and the 
wind blow, but alas, more for the poor 
than the rich. 
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Something opaque has taken the place 
of sky this morning; it is fog, and one 
might faney it evening. All the light 
visible is caught by the flooded pave- 
ments and the long glinting line of water 
in the gutters, and out of a sodden grey 
distance emerges a funeral procession, the 
exaggerated black, solemn on any day, is 
oppressively so now, as the “croque- 
morts,” or undertakers, in their long 
cloaks and mournful trappings, lead the 
way. The carriage in which the priests 


sit, comes next, and then the span of 


horses, dark as Erebus, drawing the 
hearse, whose open framework reveals 
the shrouded, coffin surmounted by 
wreaths of beads, immortelles and flowers. 
Most of the mourners follow on foot, and 
to-day the swaying fluttering wet um- 
brellas look like a flock of ill-omened 
bats. 

The people on the sidewalk make their 
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recognition (the ‘memento 
mori”) of a large human sym- 
pathy for these sad processions, 
the women crossing themselves, 
the men raising their hats. 
Not caring to meet any more 
of this aspect I hurry on, leav- 
ing this route des morts, for it 
is the Boulevard Mont Par- 
nasse, which leads to the ceme- 
tery of that name, though still 
another boulevard intervenes 
before reaching it, which not 
long ago was called the Boule- 
rard d’Enfer. It suggested 
Dante’s Inferno, and I never 
walked there without imagin- 
ing that driven circle of souls 
sweeping round and round 
those high graveyard walls. 
Turning sharply to the right 
I find myself in the immense 
open square called the Carre- 
four de lObservatoire. The 
day’s premature darkness 
throws the large fountain 
which feathers the shaft of the 
long avenue leading down to 
the distant gates of the Luxem- 
bourg garden. The trees bor- 
dering the lovely promenade, 
so shady in summer, so dark 
and dense now in their inter- 
woven branches, frame the fountain in 
long black perspective lines. The foun- 
tain was built from plans by Frémiet, the 
sculptor of the favorite equestrian statue 
of Jeanne d’Are, near the Tuilleries. 
Eight bronze sea-horses rear from the 
water under the spray of water jets com- 
ing from the lifted heads of tortoises. Be- 
tween each pair of steeds are dolphins 
sprouting water towards the turtles. In 
all this glinting wet is war and motion, 
but above all on a pedestal stand four 
allegorical figures, holding above their 
heads an armillary sphere, and this group 
is by Carpeau, the dying sculptor of 
Maignan’s last salon picture, which took 
the honors. 

Wheeling around I face the long ave- 
nue leading to the Observatory, through 
whose centre runs the meridian of Paris. 
Through the fog the copper dome looks 
like the sleeping head of a giant whose 
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brain is rendered tor- 
pid by these low 
hanging vapors. The 
eyes of the immense 
parallactic telescope 
rest to-day from those 
searches which make 
our brains dizzy in 
thought—those won- 
derful eyes of Mon- 
sieur Flammarion 
never rest, for his 
brain is evolving new 
wonders with which 
to astonish us about 
the planet Mars—his 
servant, the tele- 
scope, is a fine one, 
and revolves round 
a vertical axis. 
Its discoveries can 
be any moment 
telegraphed to all 
the rival observa- 
tories in Europe, as 
it is in telegraphic 
communion with all 
the important ones, 
The nineteenth cen- 
tury is happy in pos- 
sessing a Flammarion, 
for he popularizes astronomy in such a 
beautiful poetic demonstration of facts, 
that he interests all his readers and 
hearers. 

That such a brain, as well as such del- 
icate instruments, should not suffer from 
the vibrations of the heavily stone-laden 
carts, the work of engineering going on 
now in the tearing up of part of the 
Carrefour, is a wonder, and possible rail- 
roads may make the removal of the ob- 
servatory more than advisable. 

I am waiting for a chance to cross. I 
wince as I see the sudden check the 
driver gives the three horses drawing a 
‘art piled with cobble stones. The lead- 
ers stop readily enough, but a slight in- 
cline of the road makes the horse in the 
shafts show his muscles grandly, as, in 
spite of the slippery paste of mud and his 
smooth shoes, he stops the cart by plant- 
ing his fore legs stiffly before him and 
almost sitting on his haunches. It is a 
hair-breadth escape from a fall, and that 
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several of those stones 
on his head, as they are piled up as 
high as they will hold. The pistol shots 
of the whips, the cries of the drivers 
make Jacques press his now muddy 
little body closely to my knees. One 
more pitiful glance at the patient big 
Normands, and we_ hurriedly cross 
through a sea of mud to the Boulevard 
Port Royal, where the market stands. 
In my sketch I have given you no ideal 
but typical housekeeper buying provi- 
sions—of course those dainty white- 
capped daisies of servants exist, but these 
“realities” are in the majority. The 
market is more satisfactory to Jacques’ 
olfactories than mine—and my eyes seek 


would mean 
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the picturesque towns (1. the opposite 
side of the boulevard which rise from the 
enclosing walls of the Hospice de la 
Maternité. What a sweep the buildings 
tuke—the walls seem like pitying arms 
held out to the sad crowd of women 
drifted to their shelter by the waves of 
sin or the stress of poverty. It is visitors’ 
day ; there are two afternoons each week 
when relatives or friends may visit the 
wards to bring love and gifts to the bed- 
sides of the patients. 

To-day as I pass the entrance gate is 


wide open, and in 
the angles of its 
carved stone sit 


venders 
baskets 


flower 
with 


heaped with various sized bouquets of 


violets. 

You can buy very tiny bunches for a 
sou, but the popular ones are those with 
a tea-rose bud in the centre. It makes 
my heart warm to see the poorly-clad 
visitors choosing, with trembling haste, 
the prettiest and sweetest of the violets to 
carry in with them as a gift—an anxious, 
emotional crowd I shall never forget. 

I could tell you how beautifully ar- 
ranged the hospital is inside, how sweet 
the nurseries with their rows of white 
curtained cribs and the open fireplace, 
while very old trees, that have for nearly 
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a century peeped in at the windows, sway 
in the wind their old song of “ Rock-a- 
by baby,” only I do not know any 
French Mother Goose. The babies are 
tied up in compact bundles “ bambino” 
fashion, so the nurses handle them as we 
would a parcel with one hand. 

But I am outside and in the rain, be 
it remembered, and as I walk down the 
street of “Nicole” I say to myself, the 
French government is good to its poor, 
and in every possible way arrange for the 
“rainv day” of the unfortunate or im- 

provident. At a municipal 
meeting in the Hotel de Ville 
the other day, it was report- 
ed that the establishments of 
public assistance for children 
were flourishing, 
but the homes 
lacked children! 
Parents have a 
horror of this 
charity, as to them 


it has all the significance of the poor- 
house, and all the world knows what a 
provident race are the French. The 
National Savings Bank, guaranteed by 
the state, has made saving sums as small 
as a frane so simple a matter that all 
you have to do is to go into the nearest 
post office, buy so many sous’ worth of 
stamps, fasten them on a paper provided, 
get a receipt or bulletin d’épargue for 
the sum or a book, I believe. The bank 
pays only three per cent.; the amount 
of the deposits are limited to 2,000 francs. 
Now and then there are the same start- 
ling revelations of riches being found 
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concealed in the pauper rags of some 
miser, as there are in our own country, 
and the great day for beggars is the first 
of January, when all or everyone is al- 
lowed to beg, and the bridges on the 
Seine are harrowing with the real and 
artificial deformities displayed. If one 
wishes to realize the philanthropy of the 
French government one needs only count 
the hospitals and see their external, for 
instance, the Hotel Dieu. And as I reach 
the Rue Val de Grice I see the military 
hospital of that name—but as one passes 
these doors on visitor’s day, one fancies 
the very doors are red-eyed for the grief 
that passes in and out. 

This will never do, though. Come on, 
Jacques, have you no eyes for the beauti- 
ful dome of the church of the Val de 
Grice? No ears? For let me tell you it 
is a miniature copy of the dome of St. 
Peter’s in Rome and the whole place was 
once a Benedictine nunnery. Do you 
know, Jacques, which saint it is who al- 
ways has his own little stone dog with 
him in his niche—I forget—but I know 
he must have been a real saintly dog— 
and you had better get a little further off 
from that frying-pan or the sputtering 
grease will put your eyes out.” As I speak 
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I come within sight and smell of some po- 
tatoes which, after cutting in long, pear- 
shaped strips, a woman is frying like 
Saratoga chips in a deep pan placed on 
one of those open-air charcoal furnaces 
the chestnut venders use. The sands by 
the open doorway of a shop, I was about 
to say but more a hole than that—but 
how clean and sweet she looks in white 
apron and cap, ready to ladle you out 
the browny chips into one of the white 
paper bags hanging on a nail into which 
she sprinkles salt. “ But run on, Jacques, 
that’s the kind of saint’s niche you pre- 
fer, only it’s not for such you, 
Jacques!” We are, of course, in one of 
those narrow, sombre old streets where 
these semi-out-of-door kitchens abound. 
How pretty all the names of these 
streets—this one is Rue Saint Jacques 
and it will lead us down to the river, 
amusing and interesting at every step, 


as 


infinitively so with the absurd variety of 


the shops and the people one meets, 
There even the entrance courtways are 
utilized. Under one, a beautifully-carved 
stone gate, is a vender of hot milk. In 


the sad grey of the morning the glow of 


the charcoal is cheering, and the milk cans 
shine. How sheltered from the rain! 
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« Dear Jack, how do they all manage to 
make a living, for there are also the little 
impromptu shops and cooking holes, 
wherever an unused door can be hired to 
be kept house in, in its two feet depth!” 

I have been dodging people and omni- 
buses ever since we took to this street, 
but now I crouch to let a man with his 
burden of a sack of charcoal pass by— 
he is so black that he is a demon of the 
fog, but there is that pastry cook’s boy 
just beyond looking as pure as falling 
snow. He balances his basket of marrons 
glacés or candied chestnuts so cleverly 
on his head. Both burdens in their own 
way are the epilogue of the forest life of 
last summer, when Jacques chased squir- 
rels under briars and ferns, and I watched 
peasants gathering twigs and branches 
to bind into kindling for Paris fires after 
‘arrying the burden home. To one old 
woman resting her poor old back, still 
with its burden, against a tree before 
climbing the hill, “ Ah, ma mére, the load 
is too heavy for you.” “Ca ira, mon 
enfant.” These little bundles of kindling 
are called margotins, and when burning 
are redolent with spicy perfume. While 
sitting before their blaze the forest comes 
again in all its delicious beauty that Rosa 
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Bonheur seems to have the power to paint, 
but Millet alone strikes the minor key of 
the peasant life in Fontainebleau forest. 
I am not so far away from my subject as 
you may imagine, for look up at those 
odd chimneys sending their smoke into 
the smoky sky! their plumes broken by 
gusts of wind! The pigeons are hiding 
near the warm bricks, for the chimneys 
are good shelters for wet wings to-day. 

A few days ago a friend drew my at- 
tention to the way the French architects 
take advantage of a corner lot by placing 
the drawing room of each flat at the 
angle of the two streets. The right 
angle is cut off by the fireplace, for 
which two small chimneys are built, and 
over the fireplace is put a large plate- 
glass window, giving an unexpected view 
of the avenue or street below. Then this 
city of balconies—miles and miles of 
beautiful promenade for city people, and 
the added wealth of air and light, as glass 
doors instead of windows open on the 
balcony. I will walk as far as the river, 
for I want to see it in flood. My route 
is through the old and picturesque quar- 
ter of Paris, whose slightest landmarks 
‘annot be spoken of without pause and 
retrospection. On my way I see the 
struggle of people trying to find places 
on the trains, always overcrowded at 
these hours of breakiast or midday meal, 
and to-day stampeded by a damp, clam- 
oring crowd. I stop a moment to see 
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two English tourists trying to force their 
way. The conductor says, as he points 
to the office, “go and get your numbers.” 
They understand the gesture if not the 
words and return with numbers printed 
on red pasteboard. Of course their turn 
comes the very last, but they wave their 
numbers and push and elbow through 
the other umbrellas, shouting in English, 
“We've got tickets, let us on—here, let 
us on!” The crowd gets furious, the 
conductor raves, the English- 
man and his wife rave too, and 
—the train drives off! 

The river I find hardly vis- 
ible in the fog, but it looks 
sullen and deserted, for no 
navigation is possible after the 
melting of the snow. All at 
once I feel the oppression of 
the mists, and Jacques looks 
like a black rag on four sticks. 
We give up all thought of foot- 
ing it home, and by the promise 
of an extra tip the driver of a 
cab consents to Jacques’ get- 
ting inside provided he is not 
allowed on the seat. We are 
near the Luxembourg garden, 
where the stone statues of the 
queens of France are standing 
in their mute, stony attitudes, 
but a plucky, “don’t-care-a- 
bit” sparrow has lighted on 
Marie Stuart’s arm and is 
shaking his wet wings. 

If there is anything hateful 
to Jacques in the world it is a 
drive in anything, but a cab in 
particular, and his dash when I 
open the door, brings him to our 
threshhold, where, while Jeanne 
washes his feet, I thankfully 
take off my things and sit before the fire 
and end my letter with a haunting re- 
frain of an Australian song that comes 
to me on a dark, rainy day like this: 


“The red coals click beneath the flame; and 
see, with slow and silent feet, 
The hooded shadows cross the woods to where 
the twilight waters beat! 
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Now fanwise from the ruddy fires, a brilliance 
sweeps athwart the floor, 
As streaming down the lattices, the rain comes 
sobbing to the door; 
While streaming down the lattices 
The rain comes sobbing to the door. 


Dull echoes round the casement fall, and 
through the empty chambers go, 

Like forms unseen whom we can hear on tip- 
toe stealing to and fro: 

But fill your glasses to the brim, and through 
a mist of smiles and tears 
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Our eyes shall tell how much we love to toast 
the shades of other years! 
And hither they will flock again, the ghosts 
of things that are no more, 
While streaming down the lattices, the rain 
comes sobbing to the door, 
While streaming down the lattices 
The rain comes sobbing to the door.” 


ELEANOR E. GREATOREX. 
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THE EARLIEST STAGE COSTUMER. 


OTWITHSTAND- 


ING the poverty of 


scenic properties 
and the practical 
absence of “ practi- 
cable” scenery in 
English theatres, as 
late as the Restora- 
tion stage, are con- 
ceded, it is error to 
suppose that stage 
artists were unknown. The evidence 
that Inigo Jones,—an architect and artist 
whose birth made him a contemporary 
and almost, indeed, a colleague of Shake- 
speare’s,—designed costumes and poses 
for “the Duke’s” theatre, which D’ Ave- 
nant managed in London in or about the 
vears 1661-68—is not new. But it is 


old enough to be novel, even did it not 
seem, in the midst of our lavish stage 
dressings, to be all but com- 

pletely forgotten. 


If I may be allowed to 
offer any reflection upon the 
cartoons herewith submitted 
from my collection, it would 
be that they imp!y a study in 
the purely theatrical, which 
could not be inferred from a 
mere effort at splendor, or at 
costly personal decoration, 
such as those for which Jones’ 
resources were earlier taxed 
to illuminate the court 
masques of two sovereigns. 
The effort at sumptuousness 
of apparel, at personal mag- 
nificence of adornment, at 
barbaric “pearl and gold,” 
has always been familiar. 
At no period in the history 
of the world, perhaps, has the 
idea of impressing the com- 
munity and the proleteriat 
with a sense of rank and au- 
thority by means of lordly 
personal ornament been want- 
ing. But the study of the 
other extreme: of the group- 
ing of rags and cast-off habil- 


iments to indicate the grotesque and cul- 
tivate the comic and the incongruous— 
precisely the line in which Mr. Harrigan 
has become with us in New York City so 
famous—is of the two, far the rarest, and 
indicates a high sense, not only of humor 
but of pure and scientific histrionie art. 
When the actors in the old Miracle 
Plays, “Mysteries” and “ Moralities,” 
broke away from their cathedral employ- 
ment and began to travel about with ex- 
temporized performances called “ Inter- 
ludes” (that is, the nondescript antics 
and horse play of the “ devil,” “ clown ” or 
“scaramouth,” which had been permitted 
in the interludes or intervals allowed in the 
scriptural story), they were unconsciously 
taking the first step in the evolution of 
the histrionie from a religious factor into 
that great school of humanity which the 
stage has now become. Since that first 


Vandyke's Portrait of Inigo Jones. 
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step was taken, even until now, we have 
seen the church fighting its offspring. 
From the “Martin Marprelate” contro- 
versies; the Lollard and Puritan op- 
pressions of that early date, down to the 
very last local parsonage attack, how- 
ever, the controversy of the lost churchly 
jurisdiction has always been carried on 
in the same way and always with the 
same result—it has always been waged 
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table Comedy and Most Cruel Death of 
Pyramus and Thisbe” in Midsummer 
Night's Dream) was made by actors who 
had learned their art in the Miracle, 
Mystery and Morality plays, who played 
them from one inn yard to another be- 
fore the William ’ostlers and gaping 
yokels. This popularity soon projected 
its infection to the noble and the gentle. 
The courtyards of noble houses, as well 


Plate 1. 


actively on the part of the cleric, pass- 
ively on the part of the stage, and has 
always been decided by the people in 
favor of the latter. 

The popularity of the “ Interlude” (of 
which Shakespeare has supplied us with 
very fair samples in the “ Murder of Gon- 
zago,” which he introduced into his Ham- 
let, the play of “The Nine Worthies” in 
Love’s Labour’s Lost; the “ Induction ” 
in The Taming of the Shrew, and in Bot- 
tom’s presentation of “The Most Lamen- 


as the innyard and the barn,—for these 
actors were the first “ barn-stormers,’— 
opened to the strolling player, and in an 
incredibly short time the appetite for 
stage plays attracted the throne itself. 
But of course for Elizabeth and her sue- 
cessor, King James, and their trains, 
their top-lofty courtiers and great ladies, 
something in statelier vein than horse- 
play, and more elegant than the blouse 
and statute cap and makeshift scaffolding 
of the strolling player was required ; and 
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so some Lord Chamberlain, or Master of 
the Revels, or perhaps it was some Poet- 
Laureate, anxious for once to earn his 
butt of Canary, invented the “ Masque.” 
These Masques bore much the same rela- 
tion to the stage-play which delighted 
the general as a minuet does to a country 
dance, being written in sounding and 
stilted blank verse to be spoken by the 
character (usually allegorical) and inter- 
spersed with classical strophes and anti- 
strophes and katastrophes for some im- 
personated virtue or power or spirit of 
air, the whole bent, of course, to be a 
constant and effusive complimentary al- 
lusion to the sovereign. These Masques 
became the ruling fashion at court, quite 
correspondingly as grew the ruling pas- 
sion for the Interlude—or “ stage-play ”— 
outside. It was to relieve the stiltedness, 


possibly, as much as to satisfy the courtly 
and the royal eye, that an artist was 
sought to design mechanisms (exactly 
what we call to-day practicable scenery), 
for these Masques and great sums of 
money were voted from the state treas- 
ury to act upon his designs. 


This choice 
of a stage artist in the days of King 
James, appears to have fallen, without a 
question or suggestion of a competitor, 
upon a man, already of middle age and 
established reputation as an architect, 
named Inigo Jones. 

Even if this Ignatius, or Inigo, Jones 
had not been thus actually the first stage 
artist in point of time, of which we have 
any record, he would have still been one 
of the most interesting characters in Eng- 
lish history. His picturesque quarrel 
with Ben Jonson, arising out of their 
joint employment upon a Masque written 
by order of the throne itself—Jonson to 
write the speeches, and Jones to sketch 
the scenery and costumes—a quarrel 
which, indeed, became so bitter that Jon- 
son wrote a lampoon on Jones under the 
name of “ Vitruvius Hoop” in his comedy 
“The Tale of a Tub,” until Jones ap- 
pealed to the Master of the Revels, who 
took his part and struck the offending 
matter out of the comedy, which was then 
allowed to be performed. The cleverness 
with which he “carried water on both 
shoulders” when a nobleman who held 
his (Jones’) revenues in his power, de- 
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clared that Stonehenge was a relic of 
arly Tusean architecture and appealed 
to Inigo Jones as authority, and many 
such another episode are well worth re- 
valling. What we are concerned with 
at present, however, is the unique and 
original collection of Jones’ sketches for 
these very court Masques, and the in- 
sight which they give to the growth of 
the stage-setter’s art, and the evolution to 
its present perfection of what is implied, 
for the want of an exact word, by the 
phrase mise en scene. 

When King James’ chamberlains, 
therefore, were ordered to scour England 
(or England’s capital, for there was little 
of England outside of it) for an artist 
who could occupy this new field—the 
scenic—they had sufficient lines to fol- 
low. But there was, it happened, one 
person who could do precisely what was 


Plate 2. 
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wanted, and they found him in a shabby 
district, rather out of the city than in it, 
but geographically within its precincts, 
the district of West Smithfield. 

In this district, in one of its sub-divi- 
sions, the parish of St. Bartholomew the 
Less, there had been located almost, as 
the lawyers say, “ from time immemorial,” 
the annual cloth fair of all England, 
known as “ Bartholomew Fair.” To this 
fair resorted all purchasers of textile fab- 
rics, and near it there had settled some 
time prior to the year 1572 a Welsh- 
man, a humble worker in cloths, bearing 
the name which he later gave to his dis- 
tinguished son, Ignatius Jones. This 
Ignatius (or Inigo, as the name soon be- 
gan to be spelled and pronounced,) mar- 
ried, and there were born to him a son 
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and two daughters, whose baptisms are 
respectively still to be seen written in the 
ancient records of this parish. 

As these were days even before the 
diarist and preserver of local gossip, 
those forerunners of the newspaper, like 
Pepys and Evelyn, it is impossible to 
conjecture when Inigo, baptized July 19, 
1573, the son, left his father, showed 
signs of the genius which was to distin- 
guish him. Indeed, we do not hear of 
him at all until when, on the 14th day 
of February, 1596-7, his father dies, 
leaving Inigo, the son, as his executor by 
the provisions of a will directing his body 
to be buried by his wife’s side, and charg- 
ing Inigo to pay all debts and divide the 
residue between his three sisters, Joan, 
Judith and Mary, and himself. There- 
after—except the traditions that he had 
been apprenticed to a joiner, but had 
shown such a bent for architecture and 
landscape-painting that some nobleman 
had sent him to Italy to study under Pal- 
ladio—we do not hear of Inigo Jones 
until in 1604-5, in the thirty-second year 
of his age. King James ordered a 
Masque to be performed at Whitehall on 
Twelfth Night, called “The Masque of 
Blackness,” to be written by Ben Jon- 
son, the mechanism and action to be de- 
vised by Inigo Jones. It was a scheme 
of the Queen’s, by way of variety, to have 
the actors all “blackamoors” (that is, 
negroes), and the now-forgotten subject of 
the action was Her Majesty’s own sug- 
gestion. Of the action, which Jones was 
charged to present in practical machinery, 
we have a detailed description in Ben 
Jonson’s own words, which shows what 
would be an enormous requirement of 
machinery even for the present state of 
scenic art. 

To arrange this elaborate work—which, 
by the way, is the earliest suggestion of 
“practicable” scenery which archeologists 
can discover—Jones was allowed to draw 
on the Master of the Revels for the sum 
of £10,000, possibly the equivalent of 
£50,000 to-day. His work seems to have 
been satisfactory, for he was thereafter 
kept permanently at court, designing 
scenery for masques until he voluntarily 
retired, many years afterwards. He as- 
sisted in producing masques and plays 
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without number. Until his death, June 
21, 1652, he lived in comparative affu- 
ence, travelled much, usually to Italy ; 
purchased an indulgence permitting him 
to eat flesh on Fridays and during Lent, 
and dying, left £100 in his will for the 


erection of a monument in the Church of 


St. Bennet, Paul's Wharf: 

St. Bennet’s Church was totally de- 
stroyed in the great fire of 1666. Sir 
Christopher Wren rebuilt it, but Jones’s 
monument was never replaced. His 
portfolios, full of designs, architectural 
and scenic, he left to one William Webb, 
his executor, with injunctions that its 
contents should be kept intact. But in 
course of time they were diverted to 
many other possessors, some found their 
way to the library of Worcester College, 
one of them is in the library of Devon- 
shire House, others are in the British 
Museum. The great bulk of them, how- 
ever, have of course, in the lapse of two 
centuries, disappeared forever. His por- 
trait, painted by Vandyke, which is here 
presented, and his portfolios, architec- 
tural designs and theatrical cartoons, are 
about all that remain of one of the most 
interesting characters of the Elizabethan 
and Jacobian dates. To the few car- 
toons which have been identified as used 
for stage purposes, here reproduced, I ap- 
pend the briefest descriptions, mostly 
abridged from that greatest of authori- 
ties on costumery, the late J. R. Planché, 
one of Halliwell-Phillipp’s colleagues in 
the original Shakespeare Society, which 
fell to pieces in London, after a distin- 
guished career, almost fifty years ago.* 

No. 1. These four figures are marked 
by Jones, “ Aery Spirit, Scogan, Skel- 
ton and a brother of the Rosy Cross.” 
They are characters in the “ Masque of 
the Fortunate Isles and their Union,” 
played at Whitehall, Twelfth Night, 
1626. The “Aery Spirit” wears a tunic 
of very light material, which shows the 
lines of his form. His legs are bare and 
he wears buskins without stockings. 
“Scogan” and “Skelton” were two _his- 
torical characters. The former a mas- 
ter of arts and poet of King Henry IV’s 

* (The replicas pf the cartoons used in illustrating 
this paper are from the collection of Appleton Morgan, 


LL.D., President of the New York Shakespeare So- 
ciety. ) 
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time, and “Skelton” the poet-laureate to 
that same monarch. 

Jones made this cartoon for the stage 
direction, “ Enter Skogan and Skelton in 
like habits as they lived.’ Seogan wears 
the doublet, or jerkin of the date. Skel- 
ton a scholar’s mantle, with the upturned 
toed shoes imported from the East by 
the Crusaders and called “ crack-toes” 
or “erackowes.” Mr. Planché tells us 
that these long toes had completely dis- 
appeared at Skelton’s date, but Skelton 
died in 1529, and asin 1500, he was old 
enough to have remembered the previous 
fashion, he might have continued to fol- 
low it. As to the “brother of the Rosy 
Cross,” it is not quite clear from a perusal 
of “The Masque of the Fortunate Isles,” 
which of the characters this was intended 
to represent. One of the characters, 


called “ Merefool,” is described as having 
“vowed himself unto that airy order,” 
and exclaims, “What man! the breth- 
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ren of the Rosy Cross, so to desert their 
votary ?”—and is described by the author 
as attired “in bare and worn clothes, 
shrouded under an obscure cloke and the 
eves of an old hat.” In the drawing he 
wears shoes, a doublet, with full sleeves, 


of the dagged or pounced pattern of 


Elizabeth or James the First’s time, 
close fitting breeches and a very high 
crowned hat. 

No. 2. This is intended for the stage 
dressing of a person named “ Knipper- 
doling,” * who in the early years of the 


Plate 5. 


sixteenth century, mostly in Leyden and 
vicinity, figured as at once a prophet and 
a cobbler who obtained great power and 
influence among the ignorant Anabap- 


tists; it is very clear from the rags in 
which Jones has depicted him that he 
was meant to be ridiculous in the play 
for which Jones made the sketch. 

The figure marked by Jones “ Lanier” 
om plate 3, is undoubtedly a portrait. 
For there were three Laniers, musicians, 
in the reigns of James and Charles— 
Nicholas, William and Jerome, the most 
famous being the first. 

In 1625-6 the two last, who are called 


*See his portraiture of Cade in II. Henry, vi. 
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performers on the “sackbuts,’ were 
allowed £16.25 each for their liveries. 
Of these Nicholas Lanier sang and 
composed the music for Ben Jonson’s 
“Masque of Lethe,” “after the Italian 
manner, style recitativo,” as we are in- 
formed by Jonson himself in a note to 
his own edition of that Masque. He is 
probably the person intended to be here 
represented by Jones; and it is evident 
that he was to play upon the harp in the 
performance for which the sketch was 
made. 

This Lanier appears to have been an 
artist as well as a musician, and some- 
times assisted in pajnting the scenes 
before which he figured, and so Jones 
has expressed a dignity and seriousness 
in the picture quite noticeably the re- 
verse of his method in the other cartoons 
here reproduced. 

The figure of the armed head i is for a 
design of headgear. The figure standing 
abreast of the “Coster” is hard to iden- 
tify. Perhaps he was a jolly waiting- 
servant who enters with a cover in one 
hand, bearing a salver above his head in 
the other, and dancing meanwhile, or 
possibly he has been shouted for by the 
feasters and is seen running in response 
to their impatience. 

In either case the action is capitally 
expressed in Jones’ free cartoon. d 

Of course the most interesting ques- 
tion which could possibly be asked in 
this connection would be, Did Inigo 
Jones ever sketch costumes for one of 
Shakespeare’s characters? When the 
future father of scenic art, as Jones is 
entitled to be called, was born, the father 
of the Renaissant English drama was 
probably at Stratford School. Surely it 
would be interesting to bring the two to- 
gether. The question cannot, of course, 
be rested. 

But there is a curious conjectural 
answer possible, which I may as well 
confess in order that due allowance may 
be made in what follows, has been my 
own interest in preserving these car- 
toons. The figure numbered 11 above 
is in the dress of a pilgrim or palmer, 
as a person who had been, or who 
claimed that he had been to the Holy 
Land, was called. But the face is that 
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of a young man, and as he carries, not a 
palmer’s staff, but a torch—it has been 
conjectured that Jones meant this for a 
sketch of Romeo, when he intrudes un- 
bidden at Capulet’s masque, where he is 
to first see Juliet, and forget in her face 
the Rosaline for whom Mercutes advises 
him to seek a counter-charm. 

If this is a sketch for Romeo at this 
interesting point of his career, the make- 
up is absolutely perfect. The broad- 
leafed hat, turned up in front, and 
fastened to the crown by a batton, ap- 
parently, if it be not intended for a 
small cockle-shell, the absence of which 
customary badge would otherwise be the 
only remarkable circumstance in the 
drawing, is the full “palmer’s” habit. 
In the left hand of the figure is, however, 
not the bourdon, or staff, peculiar to pil- 
grims (I have seen modern representa- 
tives of Romeo who inaccurately carried 
a cross), but a torch. Now in the play 
Romeo insists on bearing a torch. 


“Give me a torch; I am not for this ambling; 
Being but heavy, I will bear the light.” 
. < 


* * x * * * 


“ A torch for me: Let wantons, light of heart, 
Tickle the senseless rushes with their heels; 
For I am proverbed with a grandsire phrase: 
I’ll be a candle-holder, and look on.” 

(L. iv. 35.) 

And that Romeo did not content him- 
self with merely muffling himself in a 
domino or long cloak, but got himself up 
elaborately as a “palmer,” is certain 
from Juliet’s first speech to him, where 
she reproves him for kissing her hand in- 
stead of merely grasping it, as a palmer, 
and not a courtier, should. 
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Good pilgrim, you do wrong your hand too 
much, 
Which mannerly devotion shows in this: 

For saints have hands which palmer’s hands 

do touch, 
And palm to palm is holy palmer’s kiss. 
(I. v. 95.) 

This drawing, then, becomes most inter- 
esting authority for an actor who might 
seek something more than the text to 
guide him—I cannot, of course, say more 
than that the figure might well have 
been intended for Romeo, and that the 
fact that the palmer’s dress is accom- 
panied by the “candle-holder’s torch” 
makes it even probable. 

Similarly I should say that the figure 
of the dancing waiter might well be a 
sketch for the First Servant at Capulet’s 
entertainment, who bustles about as if 
the entire success of the evening rested 
with him alone. But unfortunately the 
artist has designated neither of these 
sketches. Servants and palmers (even 
palmers who carried torches instead of 
bourdons) are quite too probable to base 
upon them so specific an assertion as that 
the Jones’ cartoons were drawn for a 
Shakespeare play. But it is a most de- 
lightful conjecture, and deserves a hearty 
ben trovato. 

Here may be added what would be an 
extremely interesting bit of stage chron- 
icle, as indicating even greater care and 
elaboration in stage make-ups, that in 
Jones’ portfolios were found some of his 
sketches recopied with two tints, indi- 
cating that these freehand cartoons were 
sometimes handed by him to a pupil or 
assistant for filling out before being passed 
over to the costumer to work from. 

L. L. LAWRENCE. 


AT DUSK. 


Day sinks into the brew of wine and musk, 

Like that great pearl, the vintage of lone seas; 
The Lamia queen tost with a jest at dusk 

Into one draught, and drained it to the lees. 


GRACE FITZHUGH. 





HER ROYAL 


To be possessed of royal blood; to 
come of a long line of princesses ; to be 
pretty, gentle, generous and good—what 
more need any woman desire? Yet Her 


Royal Highness, Victoria Mary, the sub- 
ject for our water-color frontispiece, and 
better known throughout her native land 
as Princess May of Teck, is all this, and 


more. Only daughter of the Duke and 
Duchess of Teck, the Princess May has 
from her very birth been surrounded by 
all the refining and ennobling influences 
that help to mould and form a character 
already gentle, pure and noble. Edu- 
cated by the most finished and thorough 
teachers that could be found in the 
United Kingdom, and added to this a 
remarkably keen and ready appreciation 
of the advantages of learning, it was 
but natural that the young and attract- 


HIGHNESS VICTORIA 


MARY OF TECK. 


ive princess—already richly gifted by 
nature—should have developed into a 
most accomplished and brilliant young 
woman. Such is the Princess May, who 
possesses not only a knowledge of the 
dainty and desirable arts of the educated 
young woman of the century, but her royal 
mother has seen to it that her daughter 
was taught also in the practical and more 
common things of life. A ministering 
angel among the poor, the unfortunate and 
the distressed, she gives her alms with a 
modest and generous hand. Betrothed to 
the late Duke of Clarence, eldest son of 
the Prince of Wales, the Princess May 
has had her full burden of sorrow, and 
she has, of course, since his death with- 
drawn from society; but her family and 
friends know her as a sweet, pure-minded 
woman, though every inch a princess. 





MRS. CHESTER W. CHAPIN. 


PROMINENT among the gracious host- 
esses of stately homes, the dispensers of 
graceful and elegant hospitality, Mrs. 
Chester W. Chapin ranks high. She is a 
charming woman, with a delightful man- 
ner that results from the perfect blending 
of good birth, good breeding and good 
heart. Mrs. Chapin enjoys the distinction 
of being mistress over as many fine do- 
mains as any one American queen presides 
over. She has an elegant town house in 
that hotbed of New York aristocracy, 
West 57th Street, with ex-Secretary Wm. 
C. Whitney and Mr. Cornelius Vander- 
bilt for near neighbors; she has two 
splendid country seats at Red Bank, 
New Jersey, and Springfield, Massachu- 
setts, which offer, respectively, the delights 
of seashore and mountains; she has a 
deer park of seven thousand acres in the 
Catskills and a beautiful winter residence 
in the midst of an extensive orange grove 
at Tampa, Florida. In addition to all 
these palatial homes, each of which is 
kept ready for instant occupancy, Mr. 
and Mrs. Chapin are erecting a gorgeous 
villa at Aix-les-Bains in the midst of 


beautiful grounds just on the edge of and 
overlooking the town. To journey from 
one to the other of these Aladdin-like 
homes Mr. and Mrs. Chapin use their 
splendid yacht, the “ Yampa,” which is 
one of the finest and the third largest 
schooner yachts afloat. 

Youthful as Mrs. Chapin looks, and is, 
she has two daughters—one will he for- 
mally presented to society next season, 
and the elder is already married to the 
Marquis de la Tour du Villard, the 
bearer of one of the oldest and enviable 
titles in France. Madame la Marquise 
has a charming home in Paris and Mrs. 
Chapin has but recently returned from a 
visit there. 

In appearance Mrs. Chapin is below 
medium height, with a face of charming 
expression,—her eyes are blue and her 
hair a soft brown—and her manner gra- 
cious and high-bred. 

Both she and Mr. Chapin are liberal 
and appreciative patrons of art. Their 
homes are filled with rare and costly 
pictures, statuary, with priceless bric-a- 
brace and antiques. 
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FLOWER TALKS. 


[CORRESPONDENCE for this department should be addressed to Laury MacHenry, care Godey 


Publishing Co., 21 Park Row, New York City. 
published, prov vided they are of general interest. 
should always accompany the inquiry.] 


MNIA APERIT, 
but I have an idea 
that if the ancients 
had delayed about 
thirty days in naming 
the month, the “gen- 


eral opening” would 


have been safer. It 

seems to me that even 

nature herself is pre- 
mature, for these bursting buds and 
shooting grasses are almost sure to be 
caught by a “nipping and an eager” 
frost before the settled weather comes. 
In my experience, this is an _ excel- 
lent month in which to practice cau- 
tion and delay. I know what the temp- 
tation is when the air feels soft and 
summery, the ground turns up on the 
spade moist and mellow, green things are 
starting in all directions—even weeds! 
and the smell of the garden ozone perme- 
ates everywhere, but in spite of all, let 
me advise you to leave the seed in its 
packet fora month. The ground is not 
warm, the cold nights will come, your 
plants will sprout and come up and then 
stand still, or perhaps die down or be 
caught by a frost, and you gain nothing 
by being an “early bird.” Remember 
the proverb can be turned around, and 
“it’s the early worm that gets caught by 
the bird.” I am speaking, however, of 
general garden-making—there are excep- 


Inquiries and suggestions will be answered and 
If direct replies are desired, a stamped envelope 


tions, of course. In the flower garden it 
is not too early for sweet peas, violets 
and pansies, and in the February and 
March Gopey’s I have given full direc- 
tions for these flowers. 

In vegetables I should plant peas, 
beets, lettuce, onions and a few potatoes 
for extra early use, just as soon as the 
ground can be worked. Plant peas in’ 
small trenches, at least five or six inches 
deep, and as they grow keep the earth 
filled in around them, but do-not hill 
them up. Garden peas and sweet peas, 
too, love a moist, cool soil, and hilling up 
tends to drain the water away from the 
roots, which is a condition especially to 
be avoided. 

With the exception of a few plants 
which do not seem to mind cold, wet 
weather, I believe it is the surest, quick- 
est and every way the best plan to wait 
until warm, settled weather to plant 
seeds, and that may mean as late as the 
middle of May in this latitude. Then 
when the plants come up they keep right 
on growing rapidly and if pinched back 
a little will prove stronger and better 
bloomers than if planted early and 
checked in their growth by cold nights, 
to say nothing of the risk of their being 
killed by frost. However, there is plenty 
to do out of doors. The pansy and vio- 
let beds may be uncovered, as they like 
the cold. 
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Don’t be in a hurry to uncover the 
roses. In fact the covering is more neces- 
sary to roses now than at any other time 
of the year. It is not to protect them 
from intense cold, nor from steady cold 
that we cover roses, but as a safeguard 
against sudden changes. A few warm, 
sunny days may start the buds, and a 
sudden change and a cold night will blast 
bushes and hopes, and cause a set back 
perhaps for a month or two—perhaps for- 
ever so far as these particular bushes are 
concerned. 

The garden should be cleaned up. 
Rake up all old vegetable matter into a 
heap for burning. It is an excellent 
plan to spade or plow it as soon as it is 
dry enough to work mellow, and leave it 
until it is warm enough for seeding and 
then spade it up again. This gives us a 


good headway against the weed seeds 
which have been lying on or near the 
surface since last fall, all ready for an 
early start. 

Bury them down deep and discourage 
them with the distance they have to grow 
to reach daylight. 


How I do despise 
weeds! Such impudent, self-assertive 
things,—always taking advantage of the 
“slightest break in one’s vigilance. By 
the way, if you have an out-of-the-way 
spot that is unsightly, sow broad-cast, 
very early, some coreopsis seed. 

It will grow like weeds and cover the 
spot, seeding itself from year to year, and 
from June to September present a daz- 
zling array of yellow and maroon, with- 
out any care whatever. I don’t know of 
any weed with “nerve” enough to crowd 
it out. 

This month the raspberry bushes should 
be tied up, and the covering taken off the 
strawberry bed, using the finest of the 
covering for a mulch between the rows. 
Rake the lawn off clean and give a top- 
dressing of bone-dust or phosphate; the 
frequent showers of April and May will 


wash the fertilizer down to the roots of 


the grass, where it is needed. During 
these two months a lawn should have at 
least three, and better, six light top dress- 
ings of some fertilizer. Almost any sort 
will do if it is not heating. If you can 
get them, wood ashes are fine for this 
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purpose. Toward the end of April, 
shrubs, and especially rose bushes, should 
~be dug around as deeply as possible with- 
out injuring the roots, and given a good 
dressing of fertilizer from the stable. 
Above all don’t scant the roses in this 
respect. 

You can hardly get a soil too rich for 
roses, provided is is not heating. When 
you do uncover your roses, cut away the 
old wood pretty well, for the blooming 
will all be done on the new growth. Will 
you set out any shrubs this spring? [| 
advise you to, by all means, for nothing 
will give your yard such a home look, 
and even though their blooming season 
be short, the bushes and foliage are beau- 
tiful. 

The surest and hardiest are forsythias, 
wiegelias, spireas, dentzias, syringas, flow- 
ering almonds, quinces, etc. They grow 
rapidly and bloom every year, and prove 
a very satisfactory investment, improy- 
ing year after year with very little atten- 
tion. I am glad that of late years the 
old-fashioned garden perennials are com- 
ing into favor again. They are so wel- 
come every spring, shooting up almost as 
soon as the snow has gone. If you 
haven’t them now, by all means plant 
the seed this year of sweet William, 
bleeding heart (dialytra), perennial 
phlox, daisy, larkspur, honey-suckle (col- 
umbine) etc., ete. Choose a spot where 
the plants may remain from year to year 
and you will have the lovely old-fash- 
ioned flowers without any trouble beyond 
pulling the weeds that may come up. 
Loosening up the soil about them and 
fertilizing now and then is of great ad- 
vantage, but even this is not really neces- 
sary. 

Don’t neglect to include some _helio- 
trope seed in your order this spring. | 
know you have always thought you must 
buy your plants ready started from the 
greenhouse, but I assure you that helio- 
trope will grow from seed, and will some- 
times bloom the first summer in the open 
ground, but if not, it will give you strong 
healthy plants by fall, to take in for next 
winter’s blooming. Plant the seed as 
early as the ground is warm enough in 2 
partially shaded situation. 
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ST times our continuity as 
* one race draws Ameri- 
can curiosity and criti- 
cism to England. We 
stand apart to view our- 
selves, looking with 
eager interest upon 
the pit from whence 
we were originally dug. 
To carry on the metaphor, 
“Friend John” is yet in the 
pit, and introspection with him, as indeed 
with any, is not an easy art. When a 
man or nation honestly believes the Deity 
is peculiarly favorable to them, and every 
enemy a fool at best, at worst a knave, 
such a creed may make men good fighters, 
and Massena said “those ‘English sea- 
wolves were ;” but certainly not fair ex- 
ponents of themselves. 

There seéms no good reason why an 
American should not correctly appraise 
the English character. He shares, more 
or less, its make-up, in an experience 
born of fellow-feeling, kindred blood and 
speech, and that indefinable sympathy, 
strong and magnetic, which in these 
peaceful days is beginning to assert itself 
over ancient antipathies and speak out 
with a clear articulation. 

To state the trutk about England suc- 
cinctly I must begin with that immense 
city the nation has built for itself, which 
lives in every Englishman’s mind, though 
he be in India or the Leeward Isles, at 
once his pride and his confusion, his 
glory and his shame. 

London is centre, ay! soul to the 
British Empire, and England without 
the metropolis is “Hamlet” minus the 
Prince of Denmark. 

The traveller who whirls into this vast- 
est of human hives, with its six millions 
of inhabitants, cannot be anything but a 
profoundly impressed spectator. 

London contains one-eighth of Great 
Britain’s population; has a larger daily 
delivery of letters than all Scotland; a 
birth every four minutes; a death every 
six; and the Lord Mayor “ Prince of 
parvenus” holds passing sway over a 





greater number of his fellow-mortals than 
the King of Holland. 

Though this miniature world numbers 
more Jews than Palestine, more Italians 
than Rome, more Germans than Han- 
over, it remains an Anglo-Saxon city. 

An outsider, knowing its history, his 
perceptions not blunted by custom, is 
unconsciously struck with the persistence 
of individuality, which changes its tastes 
but never its essence. Let an American 
walk in Fleet Street, Cheapside and City 
Road, watching these Englishmen, calm, 
grave, silent, proud, with a fierce rush of 
passionate life beneath the congealed and 
icy surface of reserved stolidity, and he 
will recognize at once the traits of those 
associated races, Vikings, Saxons, Nor- 
mans, which have produced the modern 
Briton. 

There is no dalliance of wit, no play- 
ful facility of speech. Harmonious beau- 
ties are acquired with effort ; sturdy com- 
mon sense is an instinct. No man meets 
your eye. You can walk on your head 
if you choose, that’s your concern, not his: 
Take any method of locomotion or aught 
else as your preference, so long as it does 
not interfere with his business. 

Thick-soled boots, turned-up pants, the 
unfailing umbrella and that silk hat, 
which, in London specially, figures on 
all occasions save the birth and burial of 
the wearer, these are thé habiliments of 
their tall, ruddy-skinned, well-fed owners. 

Robert the policeman controls the in- 
terminable traffic admirably. He always 
adores the cook, the beef and the beer, a 
trinity in unity as far as he is concerned, 
and when not simultaneously abusing his 
aspirates and a refractory “cabbie,” he 
slowly wends his way toward the favored 
area where these good things dwell. 

But the most characteristic cockney in 
all London is the cabman. Many a Jehu 
perched on a hansom is a bona-fide “Sam 
Weller,” with a “ happy-go-lr cky,” “ nev- 
er-say-die” philosophy, a y; mgent wit, 
and a shrewd knowledge of his city 
which makes him stand out in bold re- 
lief. If you wish to know much guide- 
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books can never tel! or observation afford 
you, unseal bis lips with a tip and you 
will not regret your investment. 

Climate and character have an intimate 
relation here. Day and night are too 
confused. You will scarcely know one 
from the other. Talk of Englishmen 
taking their pleasures sadly! Consider 
their climatic difficulties and you will 
query when and where they get any to 
take. A heaving fog sometimes hangs for 
weeks over London, thick, yellow, joy- 
less. It rains with every tide. The dis- 
gorging skies, moist soot and muddy 
streets, go to create a striking resem- 
blance to some “vast cemetery peopled 
with phlegmatic ghosts.” 

It speaks volumes for any man’s obsti- 
nacy if he can withstand these visitations 
of Cimmerian darkness. The distempers 
of the soul are bred in part by those of 
the sky. The Englishman’s house is his 
castle because it enables him to defy the 
elements. For if the good weather of the 


country resembles looking up a chimney, 
the had, looking down one, surely a Lon- 
don fog can only be compared to living 


in one. 

Form and color are impossibilities in 
such an atmosphere, solidity and strength 
necessitated since the grime of London 
eats away stone as moths do a garment. 
Yet a bright day in spring or summer is 
perfect. It has a fresh loveliness un- 
known to our torrid heat. <A soft, de- 
licious haze spreads across the well- 
groomed landscape, the parks are carpeted 
with greenest of turf and bestarred with 
flowers which diffuse a delicate perfume 
upon the common scentless air. Such 
scenes as these taught Turner, Constable 
and Cox some secrets of their proficiency 
in “landscape” painting. 

The three predominant types of life in 
London are those of the country at large. 
They are known respectively as the up- 
per, or aristocratic ; the middle, or com- 
mercial; the lower, or laboring classes. 
Endless sub-divisions exist, for the Eng- 
lishman is composite in character, and 
his social, nolitical and religious life fol- 
lows suit with a vengeance. You will 
find amon,st them strange and inconsis- 
tent elements. 

In his abstract thought he claims all 
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men free and equal, in his practical life 
he allows the aristocracy to average 
33,000 acres per member, sets one-half 
the clergy above the other, treats non- 
conformity to the state church as a vile 
offense, and suffers men to rule him be- 
cause they were the sons of certain fathers, 

As in the country you may find every 
style and stage of habitation and build- 
ing, from the cane dwelling to St. Ste- 
phen’s at Westminster, so in the consti- 
tution the dead hand of past feudalism 
grips and restrains the living one of mod- 
ern progress. 

These tremendous anomalies astonish 
the Yankee. He is always speaking of 
them. They loom up very largely in 
his horizon of observation and lead him 
into thinking what is partially correct, 
that the land boasting herself the mother 
of free parliaments and model legislation 
has sadly neglected to set her house in 
order. 

It is fair to observe that the same 
thing is often both a strength and a 
weakness ; an abuse and its remedy are 
found in strange admixture; and the 
general outcome of English life is much 
similar to chemical combinations, the 
union of very differing substances cuts one 
distinct from all. — 

Fashionland in London reigns supreme 
west of Trafalgar Square, covering an 
area of many miles, with many palaces, 
some of these full of resources, attraction 
and grandeur. It finally loses itself in 
the sylvan shades and quiet retreats of 
lovely Richmond, that smiling city on 
the far-famed Hill. If you ask the se- 
cret of the aristocrat’s power the simple 
reply is, “the British peerage has enor- 
mous wealth.” Sydney Smith said: 
“Poverty is an infamous crime in Eng- 
land,” and the princes of the blue blood 
have taken particular care to avoid the 
painful source of moral deterioration 
which springs from a pocket in which 
his Satanic Majesty can dance without 
injury to his toes. The bloated “ haristo- 
erat” of an East Ender is a caricature 
with no weight. There are great and 
serious faults in the peerage, as a sys- 
tem and a class. The average English- 
man will denounce these, but he reserves 
the privilege of so doing to himself, and 
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in his heart dearly loves a lord. Some, 
nay, many of the lords, deserve his re- 
spect. I have never walked Pall Mall 
without seeing faces which “gave as- 
surance of the man.” Breed counts 
for something everywhere, even in dogs. 
Of course if Thackeray came back to 
clubdom he would find gouty old Si- 
lenus wagging his head in the windows 
of the “Army and Navy,” and the Mar- 
quises of Steyne winning their brides 
from America. Men get titles for brew- 
ing beer and writing poetry, others wear 
them as mementoes of illegitimate birth 
and unfair dealing. And on the whole, 
the upper crust of London society is fear- 
fully and wonderfully made. It mysti- 
fies an American because it does not jus- 
tify itself. 

“The one hundred and fifty thousand 
descendants of Norman pirates, kings’ 
mistresses, money lenders and successful 
tradespeople, pshaw! WE are the back- 
bone of the nation, sir.” So says the 
rich city merchant, the banker, the law- 
yer, the medical man and the wealthy 
parvenu generally. 

And so they are. England is still a 
nation of “shopkeepers,” and they have 
a remarkably good “stand” in London. 
No mere nobility of birth can keep down 
the shrewd commonalty, these broad- 
shouldered, self-assertive financial mag- 
nates who make proud earls hand over 
their daughters and take mortgages at 
eight per cent. on castles eight hundred 
years old. 

The inter-marriage of the two classes 
has undoubtedly helped to preserve the 
nobility, and with all their mutual arro- 
gance nothing pleases these dividers of 
English social empire so much as a little 
friendly recognition and reciprocity and 
a firm alliance against “those abominable 
Radicals.” 

The most ferocious attacks upon Eng- 
lish snobbery have come from English- 
men themselves. Every satirist down to 
Punch’s last edition has found “ample 
room and verge enough” in this middle 
class for the display of his powers. The 
“city snob,” “the dinner-giving snob,” 
“Mr. Sedley,” “Sir George de Midas,” 
and as many more as you please, flash 
across our literary recollection. 
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They are taken from life. The strange 
mixture of character already referred to 
asserts itself here. The same individual 
will boast he is a “self-made man, sir,” 
thereby relieving the Creator of some 
responsibility, and yet, plebeian as he is 
to his very roots, he would die of pride 
did Her Gracious Majesty deign to give 
him a title. He hangs upon the hooks 
of suspense, regretful as to.the past, dis- 
satisfied with the present, uncertain of the 
future, “ neither fiesh nor fowl, nor good 
red herring.” When he is himself, the 
British merchant is a great reality ; when 
he vainly endeavors another line he is an 
equally great humbug. 

The most impressive sights in all this 
huge wilderness of masonry and men, 
the darkest shades of life in London have ~ 
yet to be noted. You must go to Lon- 
don Bridge depot or Liverpool Street at 
6.30 p.m. You must stand in Ratcliff 
Highway at midnight if you wish to see 
London in its naked reality. The toil- 
ing population swarms out to Peckham, 
Camberwell and Stratford, the dregs riot 
in those rank dens of shame which crowd 
the East End. Stained, wearied, de- 
pressed, climate-ridden and _ work-bur- 
dened, these cockneys are sadly different 
from a Yorkshire farmer or a Highgate 
financier. They suffer intensely, yet with 
stoical pride their natural seriousness is 
soured into moroseness, vivacity and 
laughter?—one might almost as fitly 
associate them with Dante’s “ Purga- 
torio.” 

Plunge deeper and enter the river 
slumdom. Here widened insight in- 
creases your horror. The appalling des- 
titution defies description. I have seen 
the very spots where the recent notorious 
murders were committed, and the vicinity 
justifies Shelley’s remark that “ Hell is a 
city very much like London.” A book 
has been written to show that the moral- 
ity of London is worse than that of Cal- 
cutta. Infanticide, cannibalism, head- 
hunting, tragedies which rival these are 
daily deeds in the East End. 

Filthy rookeries, “sweating” shops, 
brothels and gin palaces are the temples 
of this nightly pandemonium. If I had 
space I could make this page lurid with 
admissible facts, reserving many unfit for 
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admission. New York, San Francisco, 
Paris? Nay! none have such a foul, 
festering sore in their social life as Lon- 
don has. Three millions out of six never 
enter a church; one-third of Great Brit- 
ain’s crime is committed here; there are 
two thousand suicides annually ; the de- 
grade1 cockney is a veritable heathen. 
He is a sullen and dangerous brute, 
steeped in beer and flesh pots and pos- 
sessed by a hard barbarism of soul. The 
Londoner’s vices are wholesale, monstrous, 
deformed. He cannot sin half way or 


clothe his repulsiveness with gay trap- 
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pings. There is an awful candor about 
such wickedness. 

Yet the Times and Blackwood’s Maga- 
zine solemnly warn sinful Americans of 
the error of our ways and exhort us to 
flee from the wrath of democratic institu- 
tions. What about your own Augean 
stables, John? and within the sound of 
Printing House Square, at that. If Gen- 
eral Booth or any other philanthropist 
can raise the submerged of this colossal 
city he will be the greatest reformer of 
modern times. It has yet to be done. 

S. P. Capmany. 


DISILLUSION. 


Unthinking, idle, wild and young, 

I danced and played and laughed and sung, 
And proud of health, of freedom vain, 
Dreamed not of sorrow, care, or pain, 
Believing in those hours of glee 

That all the world was made for me. 


But when the days of sorrow came, 

And sickness shook this trembling frame, 
When pleasure’s gay pursuits were o’er, 
And I could dance and sing no more, 
It then occurred how sad t’would be 
Were this world only made for me. 








Princess AMELIA, 
DAUGHTER OF KinG GEORGE THE THIRD, 
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found a permanent 

home in America. 

While as yet it can- 

not be said to possess 

} the peculiar national 

t character which is se- 

cured by special leg- 

islation as in many 

foreign countries, it is certainly possessed 

of extraordinary vitality and has made 

most commendable progress: the com- 

bined result of individual effort and an 
inherent love for the beautiful. 

We are a practical people, eminently 
so in our patronage of art; one rarely 
finds among our best examples of arch- 
itecture an absolute copy of any particu- 
lar school or era. The American arch- 
itect, while he is a student of the various 
models which the old world has afforded, 
measures his success by the freedom or 
boldness with which he not ignores, but 
in his estimation, improves upon them. 

In painting and sculpture the strength 
of the individual, not his allegiance to 
any so called American or foreign school, 
determines the marketableness of his 
productions. But in this, as in architec- 
ture, there is a spirit born of environ- 
ment, strengthened by a freedom of 
criticism and artistic good fellowship, 
matured perchance by travel and associ- 
ation which can be called distinctively 
American. In the sphere of music a 
pronounced national individuality corre- 
sponding to the marked characteristics of 
Germany, Italy, or the Scandinavian 
countries has not yet arrived, or if it is 
present with us, is not sufficiently mature 
to be recognized. We have yet to shake 
off the fetters of German, Italian, and 
French pedagogy before we can pose as 
independent models or claim to possess a 
so called “ American School.” 

It has been asserted by more sanguine 
American musicians that the varied in- 
fluences at work on our already complex 
national character are favorable to the 
early attainment of such a position, but 
many of the more conservative writers 
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incline to the view that our future great- 
ness depends upon a strict allegiance to 
the already established standards, and 
that only through such a course shall we 
be able to produce the material necessary 
for the development of an independent 
musical type. 

Before the advent of the first number 
of Godey’s Lady’s Book, in 1830, music 
in every form except that of the homely 
ballad improvised or sung at the fireside, 
was an imported luxury. A piano-forte 
could be found only in the homes of the 
exclusively cultivated and wealthy. The 
harmonium made its appearance in the 
forties, succeeded by the melodian in the 
fifties, accompanied then in rare cases by 
the piano-forte, followed by the cabinet 
or reed organ in the sixties, with great, 
activity in the manufacture of piano- 
fortes, and an almost total cessation of 
the importation of that instrument. 
And so rapidly has the spirit of Ameri- 
can ingenuity asserted itself in the man- 
ufacture and improvement of musical in- 
struments, that America leads the world 
in all of the qualities that combine to 
make a perfect instrument, our yearly 
exportations now probably exceeding the 
importations in the entire history of the 
country. 

In the field of composition we possess 
all the elements necessary to the ultimate 
maturity of a distinct individualism. In 
our early musical history only the germ 
was visible, but Americans are already 
showing strength, character, flower and 
fruit in all departments of musical com- 
position. It is no disgrace to a virgin 
soil to have produced such examples as 
Lowell Mason, William B. Bradbury, 
and the score of lesser lights who were 
imitators in the field for which they were 
noted. These men were the connecting 
link between an obscure unmusical past, 
an era in the history of the country when 
musical composition was desultory and 
devoid of character; and an age when 
all minds were opening to a love for the 
good and true in music, productive of 
many writers of merit, whose gifts were 
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in keeping with, and nourished health- 
fully, the not as yet clearly defined re- 
quirements of an awakening people. 
Some of these writers are still alive and 
active workers in the field; and among 
them may be found a number of notable 
examples of the adaptability and ex- 
pansiveness of the American character. 
Their earlier writings answering fully to 
the requirements of the times, and show- 
ing in their maturer years a growth pro- 
portionate to the increasing demands of 
an active and receptive public. 

In the field of rendering, behold, what 
a change! In the forties and fifties the 
Baker family, the Hutchinson family, 
the old “Continentals,” and similar or- 
ganizations entertained the concert-going 
classes of the community with their folk- 
songs, quartettes, and melodic ballads; 
while the cities were treated to occasional 
importations of foreign artists, and the 
larger cities to brief seasons of Italian 
opera. To-day nearly every city in our 
broad land boasts of its own choral soci- 
ety, many of them flourishing orchestral 
organizations, all of them singers, play- 
ers, and composers of greater or less ex- 
cellence, and not a few are furnishing 
rare voices and talented instrumentalists 
to the theatres and orchestras of the old 
world. ‘ 

The history of a nation is not the his- 
tory of a few of its principal cities, the 
exceptions to a condition in no way in- 
fluences one’s estimate of the general 
character. It is only when the features 
that were exceptions come to predominate 
that the general character can be said to 
have changed. So, in our review of the 
musical history of the country, it cannot 
be denied that some locations and indi- 
viduals would not safely be included in 
the foregoing, but yet the two eras thus 
alluded to can be strictly identified at no 
cost in repute to a city or an individual 
possessing advantages superior to those 
by which they are surrounded. 

The music of the sanctuary has also 
partaken of the spirit of progress, and it 
is in no degree less marked than in other 
fields when one considers the country at 
large. In the choir, the flute, violin, and 
double-bass have given place to the organ. 
The old style of thematic church music 
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has been succeeded by anthems, which 
are rendered in most of the urban choirs 
by paid soloists; the woman who sang 
“counter” has also disappeared. In 
most modern churches the choir and 
pastor appeal both’ to the eye and ear 
from the same end of the church. But 
here let us pause: the restless spirit of 
improvement which welcomes obstacles 
as incentives, and ignores the virtue and 
value of qualities which endure, in its 
impatience for change must yield to an 
instinct in the character of the religious 
majority of our people, which will not be 
temporized with ; that is the love for cer- 
tain old and inseparable hymns and tunes 
that are as much a part of the home life 
and religious experience of the nation as 
the Bible itself. Volume after volume 
of hymn books have been relegated to 
the attic and succeeded by new compila- 
tions which find no welcome unless the 
old and tried hymns have a prominent 
place therein. This is indeed a graceful 
tribute to our religious character, for 
while with our increasing wealth and 
culture, we are enabled to draw deep 
draughts of music from endless sources ; 
and qualified by education to appreciate 
it, yet this only satisfies the ssthetic side 
of our natures. For our religious conso- 
lation we turn again to the old tunes 
which our fathers sang, which their 
fathers sang, and which our children and 
their children shall sing. 

A most encouraging phase of the mu- 
sical history of the country is the aston- 
ishing changes that have taken place in 
its educational features. A view of the 
true progress of musical growth cannot 
compass more than the last forty of the 
sixty years that have elapsed since the 
organization of Godey’s, not that we 
were lacking in the material to work 
upon, but the materials to work with 
were lacking, especially among key-board 
instruments and instructors. It is only 
since the piano-forte has been brought to 
its present degree of perfection, and at 
the same time thanks to competition and 
easy facilities among manufacturers, 
within the reach of the masses, that the 
era of musical growth can be said to 
have fairly begun. It was early in the 
sixties that Richardson’s so-called new 
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method for the piano-forte was launched 
upon a hungry public, and met with an 
unprecedented sale among musical stu- 
dents, not because the book was possessed 
of especial merit, but because it com- 
passed the requirements existing at that 
time of the great majority of those who 
desired to play the piano. It was about 
this period that so many of our young 
American students became ambitious and 
sought their further advancement in Ger- 
many at the conservatories, and the mus- 
ical training and enlarged ideas in touch 
and technic, which they received and 
brought home with them, marked the be- 
ginning of musical study proper in the 
United States. Again we find the Amer- 
ican character asserting itself. The young 
students would not have been American 
had they returned from abroad content 
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APRIL. 


Capricious daughter of the Spring, 
Blissful beyond imagining 
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only to impart to others the systems by 
which they had been disciplined; they 
must go a step further and whether they 
succeeded or not, they at least attempted 
to improve upon their German models. 
Thus while we owe to Germany all in the 
traditions of technic, yet we have shown 
great facility in liberating ourselves from 
the dogmatic requirements of the German 
schools, and by blending the practical 
with the imaginative secured if not as 
classical results, at least a high average 
of versatility among the masses. Ex- 
cluding concert pianists, it is not unusual 
to meet with brilliant and artistic per- 
formers in any of our provincial towns 
and cities who have never enjoyed the 
advantage of foreign instruction. In 
vocal music, as also in the church organ, 
our improvement has been remarkable. 

HERBERT WILBER GREENE. 


Are thy undying miracles 


Of silver songs and blossom-bells. 


The pulsing south-wind stirs and thrills 
The golden-hearted daffodils, 


And brings sweet hints of tranquil ease 


From far-off isles and tropic seas. 


More dreamful as the days go by 
The argosies of cloudland lie, 


Where, to its April lustre true, 


The sky’s arch lends a deeper blue. 


Drowning the winter chickadee’s 


Soft chirp, amidst the apple trees, 
Down from the orchard’s hill-top floats 


The warble of the blue-bird’s notes. 


Not less the robin’s cheery soul 


Makes gay the green-glossed grassy knoll. 
The passion “neath his ruddy breast 


He leaves not doubtful, or unguessed. 


On lakes and streams, among the trees, 
In woods where the anemone’s 


Shy face is bent, what matchless grace 
Crowns April’s dear, delicious days. 


JOEL BENTON. 
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PHILIP AND FILIPPO. 


HAT a noisy, tire- 
some boy,” were the 
words that rung in 
Philip Henderson’s 
ears, as he closed 
the parsonage door 
and started for 
school. 

“Same old story,” 

muttered the child. 

“1 wish I knew my Latin lesson this 

morning half as well as what comes next 
in this daily lecture.” 

“«Can’t you come in more quietly, 
Philip Henderson? Is it you, Philip 
Henderson, keeping up that disagreeable 
buzzing? It isn’t necessary to move 
your lips in studying.’ I wonder if Miss 
Atwell thinks a boy enjoys being nagged 
all the time? Mother never gives me a 
minute’s peace at home and I never hear 
anything but ‘Philip, don’t,’ or ‘ Philip, 
stop,’ from nine to four, in that horrid 
old grammar school. I must be the 
worst boy in the world,” he continued, 
swallowing the sob that would have end- 
ed in tears. 

Philip was only twelve years old. His 
mother died when he first saw the light, 
and his father, the pastor of Olivet 
Church, in Omfield, had given him a 
new mother and four little sisters and 
brothers before he reached his tenth birth- 
day. 

Mr. Henderson was a gentle, absent- 
minded man, whose severest remonstrance 
was an appealing “ Philip,” when his boy’s 
misdeeds reached the inner side of the 
study door. His stepmother did not 
mean to be unkind; she recognized the 
boy’s manly, generous spirit; but little 
things troubled her, and Philip always 
stepped so heavily, his whistle was so 
shrill and his laugh so loud, that pa- 
tience could not have its perfect work. 

Philip was not a bad boy—not often a 
naughty boy in school; but if things al- 
ways presented themselves the funny side 
uppermost, what could he do but laugh? 
The fact that he was a minister’s son 
almost ruined his chances, he believed ; 
it would certainly have spoiled his fun if 


he had been other than the merry, happy- 
hearted fellow he was. 

Philip would not have told a lie to win 
the approval of a Czar—but he did hate 
to do errands. He would not have done 
a small, mean act to please the biggest 
boy in the A class—but he did not like 
to go to Sunday-school ; and he positively 
refused to sing when he did go. 

You might rely upon him, absolutely, 
to perform a duty that he really believed 
to be his, and there would be no post- 
ponement on account of weather—but he 
would whisper in school; sometimes in 
recitation, and always in such a clear, 
penetrating tone that every boy in his 
vicinity stopped to listen. 

Philip was very rich, however, in the 
possession of one true, loving, faithful 
friend ; one who never chided him; who 
usually agreed with him, and upon whose 
soft, warm fur he often shed bitter tears 
of repentance. 

Filippo was a large, handsomely-striped 
tiger cat that the boy had reared from 
tiny kittenhood. 

He had some of his little master’s 
quick spirit and determination, but Philip 
loved him more dearly for that reason, 
and the two enjoyed a good quarrel as 
truly as the more amiable points in their 
friendship. 

It is a very sad thing when one comes 
to grief through a friend, and one’s dear- 
est friend, too; but indirectly Filippo 
was the means, this very day, of opening 
the vials of wrath on the unsuspecting 
head of his much-tried master. 

With the exception of such small trials 
and reproofs as Philip’s thoughtlessness 
had procured for him, the boy had es- 
caped all punishment at school for the 
last eight weeks of the term just now 
closing. Miss Atwell, his teacher, had 
determined he should have at least an 
even chance to show what he could do 
under favorable circumstances; the child 
had responded to her sympathy and en- 
couragement, and the prize for “honest 
endeavor ” seemed just about to drop into 
his hand. 

The boy and his cat occupied the same 
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PHILIP AND FILIPPO. 


room—a large one in the rear of the old 
parsonage, which sadly needed repairs. 

Mrs. Henderson often remarked that 
“the whole family would be carried off 
by rats, if it were not for Filippo’s pow- 
erful intervention.” 

Philip was awakened the night before 
by a scratching and scrambling of un- 
usual severity. 

Hastily striking a match, he saw Fil- 
ippo, grand and triumphant, in the mid- 
dle of the room, bravely clutching a rat 
that he had succeeded in capturing but 
not conquering. 

“Wait a minute, old boy, you need 
help,” eried Philip, bounding out of bed 
and lighting his small lamp. 

It was the work of only a few moments 
to secure Filippo’s ugly prisoner in an 
empty box, the sliding cover of which 
was plentifully supplied with breathing 
holes. 

“There, old graybeard, you are safe at 
last; this comfortable home has been in 
readiness for some time,” chuckled Phil- 
ip, while Filippo, proud and dignified, 
walked slowly back to his cushion on the 
foot of the bed, intimating quite plainly 
that his master would do well to follow 
his example. 

On the morning of Philip’s mournful 
soliloquy, he carried under his arm, with 
his Latin grammar, this same wooden 
box, containing Filippo’s treasure. 

“Harry Myers never half believed my 
stories about the parsonage rats,” said 
the boy to a school fellow whom he over- 
took. “I hope he'll go home this noon 
and let the chairman of the church build- 
ing committee have an idea of some of 
the tenants of the old rookery.” 

“Lead us not into temptation,” re- 
peated the scholars, with Miss Atwell, as 
Philip slipped the-lid of the box the* 
least bit, to see if everything was all 
right. 

Quicker than the frightened boy could 
think, there was a push and a rush, and 
down the long schoolroom glided the 
awful monster. 

Miss Atwell did not wait to say 
“Amen,” but with an alacrity worthy of 
a better cause, she jumped upon the table 
at her side, calling loudly to the small 
girls to save themselves. 
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Just then the door opened and the ter- 
rified rat escaped, passing over the feet of 
a little girl who was coming in, and who 
fell in a faint through sheer fright. 

The panic was soon over, however. 
Professor Harmon, who had been hastily 
summoned, restored the nervous pupil to 
consciousness with a dash of cold water, 
and Miss Atwell descended, with burning 
cheeks, to the platform and her official 
chair. There was breathless silence for a 
moment ; then the professor demanded in 
tones of great austerity, “Who brought 
the rat to school ?” 

“I, sir,” replied Philip, rising from 
his seat, his face as white as that of the 
little girl nestling in her teacher’s arms. 

“ You are dismissed from school, Philip 
Henderson ; you are suspended ; in fact, 
I may say you are expelled. I have 
been given full authority in the matter 
of discipline in this room. Your conduct 
has become both disgraceful and unbear- 
able; we have expected better things of 
you, the minister’s son, but patience and 
hope have their limits. You may go at 
once, sir,” was the stern verdict that fell 
upon his ear. 

With trembling hands the boy picked 
up his books and walked humbly out of 
the building. 

He succeeded in reaching his own 
room unobserved. Filippo, whom he 
dared not leave to the tender mercies of 
the children downstairs, gave him an 
astonished look of inquiry, as he rubbed 
his head lovingly against his master’s leg. 

“Oh! Filippo, you can never guess 
what an awful thing has happened. I’ve 
disgraced the whole family forever; my 
father’s heart will be broken and mother 
will never forgive me; there is only one 
way out of it, Flip, and that is for you 
and me to make ourselves scarce, go 
away, I mean; out into the world where 
we're not known,” moaned Philip, grow- 
ing a little dramatic as he saw the cat’s 
solemn eyes fixed earnestly upon him. 

Perhaps Philip went to sleep, but such 
a strange thing occurred—some one, or 
some thing, said quite audibly, to the 
boy, and who or what it could have been 
but Filippo, for the two were alone— 
“my poor, deluded little master, did 
you ever hear of two wrongs making 
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one right? You know very well you 
oughtn’t to have taken the rat to school ; 
I tried to tell you so, this morning, but 
you would not understand ; however, you 
did not mean to make any trouble or 
frighten anyone with him. I know that, 
and so does any right-minded person ; 
you are the victim of circumstances, 
Philip Henderson, and although I am 
only a cat, and never went to school 
an hour in my life, I can give you some 
good, solid advice. Let me ask first, 
however, where we should go?” 

“I’m sure I don’t know, Filippo; 
there’s only one dollar and fifty cents in 
my savings bank. We might skate up 
the river to Brockton and take the cars 
there for—for—” 

“Yes,” interrupted Filippo; “for hun- 
ger and cold and destruction, very 
likely.” 

“Shut up, old fellow; you’re no Solo- 
mon; you make me mad, sitting there 
blinking your great green eyes. Boys 
younger than I am have made their way 
alone in the world, and have got rich 
and famous, and been President of the 
United States; what do you know about 
history, you furry little fool?” retorted 
the angry boy. 

“Very well, if you think running 
away from home, sneaking out of your 
father’s house is the way to the Presi- 
dency, or that it is better to be a big, bad 
man than a brave, good, small boy, per- 
haps, as I’m only a cat, it is foolish to 
argue with you. I will only assure you 
of one thing; you will go alone, young 
Henderson.” 

“Perhaps, and perhaps not,” Philip 
replied, fully persuaded now to have his 
own will. 

There was only lunch at noon, to 


which Philip did not always come home. - 


He knew his absence would not be com- 
mented upon, and he trusted that his 
little brother Jamie, who was the only 
one of the children in school, would not 
hear of his misfortune until he was well 
started on his journey. 

The river, just behind the parsonage, 
was dotted with merry skaters in the late 
afternoon; he could see little Jamie 
among the rest, as with Filippo tightly 
buttoned under his ulster, Philip fastened 
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on his skates at a point some distance 
from the others, and hidden from them 
and the parsonage windows by a small 
clump of trees. 

“T hate to go without bidding Jamie 
good-bye,” he said to the cat. “After 
father, there’s no one like Jamie; he’]] 
miss me, I guess, but it’s too late now— 
we're off, Filippo.” 

“No, we aren’t,” seemed to say the 
cat, as he gave a tremendous pull anda 
bound that left him far in the rear of his 
master, whose flying feet barely touched 
the glare, smooth surface of the river. 

“Qh! Filippo, how could you desert 
me—after all the hot milk I’ve given 
you, and the bits of steak I’ve stolen for 
you ?—you’re like everybody else, ungrate- 
ful—and you will never see me again.” 
Filippo sat on the bank and watched. 
It was very cold, and he gave a loud 
“miow.” Could Philip have heard it? 
He turned, at all events. 

“T will go back just this once and try 
to persuade that selfish cat to come with 
me; I could not eat or sleep if I thought 
he was miserable.” 

Filippo put a paw up to his eyes as 
the boy came swiftly toward him; but 
instead of running to meet him, the cat 
darted suddenly in the direction of the 
skaters, further down the river. Faint 
cries reached Philip’s ears; then shouts, 
finally the words, “Jamie Henderson has 
skated into an air hole! Help! Help!” 

It was Philip’s small figure that lay 
stretched on the thin, cracking ice where 
Jamie had gone down. It was his strong 
arm that seized his little brother, and, 
drawing him out of the water, fastened 
the noose of a rope that had been thrown 
him about the dear, cold body some one 
drew hastily to the shore. 

“Brave Philip, -he has saved his 
brother!” cried a score of voices. Then 
there was a sudden crash, the ice parted 
under Philip’s weight, and the boy went 
under the dark waves. 

Why was he in this dimly lighted 
room—what was his father crying for— 
where was Filippo? Philip wondered as 
he wearily opened his eyes several hours 
later. Oh! he remembered; he had 
been expelled from school in disgrace. 
It was more than his father could bear, 
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and then all was dark again, and he was 
so cold. . 

There were weeks of fever and exhaus- 
tion, weeks in which the pain and disap- 
pointment and trouble in the boy’s heart 
were told over and over in wild delirium 
to the tearful watchers at his side. It 
was only a frail, sweet shadow of a boy 
that asked feebly one afternoon—“ Where 
is my father?” 

“Oh! my darling, my Philip, God has 
been very good! Can you forgive me, 
my son?” whispered the agonized parent, 
as he pressed his lips to the boy’s white 
face. Philip was able to sit by the win- 
dow in his father’s study, with Jamie be- 
side him and Filippo cuddled on his 
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knees, when his mother gave him the 
following note: 


“We thank God every morning for Philip 
Henderson, and we ask Philip to-day to forgive 
us for our want of insight, our lack of sympathy, 
and our great injustice and unkindness. The 
prize for ‘honest endeavor’ is his by the unani- 
mous vote of the school. It is with sincere 

leasure he is informed that Philip Henderson 
sn his class in Latin. That the dear Lord 
will send him back very soon to his loving 
schoolmates and friends is the prayer of his 
AFFECTIONATE TEACHERS.” 


Filippo crept a little closer as his 
master slowly read the words and purred 
very softly, as though saying, “I told 
you so.” 

CLARA SPRAGUE Ross. 
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REMEMBER, as chil- 
dren, we used to stand 
in awe of Miss Prudence, 
and our awe was perhaps 
tinged with fear. Our 
elders used to say she 
was hard, coid and un- 
sympathetic, and while 
we did not gather the 

full import of the terms applied to the 
prim little old woman who lived alone 
with her servants in “the big house on 
the hill,” yet we knew she did not smile 
upon us as did the other women of the 
village, and consequently we disliked her. 
With the frankness and; openness of 
childhood we looked for and expected 
kind words and smiling faces among 
those older than ourselves; but we never 
got them from Miss Prudence. 

For many years, in fact all through 
my boyhood, until I left my country 
home for college, Miss Prudence’s pew in 
church was exactly across the aisle from 
the one our family occupied. On those 
Sundays when the sermons were particu- 
larly long and dull—and I am afraid 
they very often seemed so to me then—I 


used to sit and wonder how old Miss Pru- 
dence really was, and if she were ever a 
little girl like my sister. 

Then I would laugh to myself at the 
possibility of such a thing, for even a 
child’s imagination could hardly be sufti- 
cient to picture this wrinkled little wisp 
of humanity as a bright, rosy, sunny- 
haired girl. As the clergyman went on 
and on with his sermon I would pinch 
myself in order to keep awake, and try to 
decide in my own mind as to whether 
Miss Prudence had always been as old as 
she then appeared. 

And in those days I used to study 
every detail of this curious woman’s per- 
son and dress, the white threads thickly 
scattered through her soft brown hair 
and the stiff knots of gray ribbon on her 
bonnet. She wore but one ornament; I 
never saw her without it. This was a 
massive, old-fashioned locket. The body 
was in quaint filigree design, set in a cir- 
cle of large white pearls. This was sus- 
pended about her neck by a narrow black 
velvet ribbon. Often I used to wonder 
what the mysterious locket contained. 

Then I had never seen Miss Prudence 
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smile. But the time came when I thought 
her face one of the sweetest I had ever 
known, and when her slender little form 
had for me all the dignity of a queen’s. 
I had returned flushed with the excite- 
ment and success resulting from a college 
graduation, when one bright spring morn- 
ing I met Miss Prudence face to face in 
the main street of my native village. She 
seemed smaller, plainer and whiter than 
ever, but as we passed she recognized me 
and I lifted my hat. Then it was that 
Miss Prudence smiled, and it was as 
though the wand of some magician had 
been passed before the woman’s face. 
That afternoon I received an invita- 
tion, written in the most formal manner, 
in a neat, but cramped, old-fashioned 
hand, to drink tea with Miss Prudence 
at 5 o0’clock. Coming from the President 
of the United States it would not have 
surprised me more; but by her colored 
servant I returned a note of acceptance. 
Never before or in after life have I 
been received with more grace and dig- 
nity than was I welcomed by Miss Pru- 
dence in the broad, beautifully-furnished 


hall of her stately mansion. Never before 
had I seen the interior of “the big house 
on the hill,” nor had I heard it described. 
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It was an interior of a hundred years 
ago. All the appointments were rich, 
costly and in perfect taste and harmony. 
Tea was served in the daintiest of sitting 
rooms, and all the time my hostess smiled 
at me over the cups. I had never before 
known the music of her voice, nor that 
her hand was as slender and white as a 
girl’s of twenty. With that art which 
belongs to the born entertainer, she at 
once placed me at my ease—for my posi- 
tion was an awkward one—and led me 
into conversation upon my work at col- 
lege, my past, my present and my future. 
All the time the pearl-encircled locket 
hung about Miss Prudence’s neck. We 
had chatted pleasantly for some time 
when my hostess removed the ornament, 
and opening the case handed it to me 
across the table. The impression I re- 
ceived gave me a sudden start. Looking 
out from the circle of pearls was a face 
which, but for the costuming of fifty 
years before, was the exact counterpart 
of my own. 

“It is because you are so like the one 
who went away,” smilingly said Miss 
Prudence, as she poured me another cup 
of tea. 

WeENtTWoRTH. Sa.vin. 








PERPLEXED PHILOSOPHER. By 

Henry George. The philosopher alluded 

to is Herbert Spencer, who, in his “Social 

Statics,” first issued forty years ago, an- 
nounced, after a thoughtful preamble, “ Equity, 
therefore, does not permit property in land.” 
Mr. Spencer seems to have changed his mind 
since then; that is, like every other honest 
thinker, he recognizes facts and doubts the 
probability of the extinguishment of land titles. 
But Mr. George has a theory by which—ac- 
cording to him, all other land theories should 
be tested, and no little thing, like the world’s 
custom regarding real estate since the world 
begun, is allowed to stand in its way—so Her- 
bert Spencer comes in for a hard pummeling. 
In one respect philosophers are like thieves, 
for when they fall out honest men have a 
No 


fair chance to ponder facts and theories. 
one who has studied Henry George or Herbert 
Spencer doubts the honest intention of both 
men; on the other hand, no mere theorist— 
Spencer and George being theorists and nothing 


more, ever led a positive reform. Mr. George 
has found the joints of Mr. Spencer’s armor; 
Mr. Spencer can easily return the compliment, 
and after both philosophers are buried some 
practical men will evolve ideas suggested by 
one or other and more sensible than both. 
(C. L. Webster & Co., New York.) 


Woman—TurovuGH A MAn’s EYEGLASS. 
By Malcolm C.Salaman. With illustrations by 
Dudley Hardy. Twenty types of womanhood, 
fairly representing all classes in English society, 
are carefully and successfully presented in this 
volume. The author is evidently a good-na- 
tured, appreciative, but thoughtful gentleman ; 
there is not a trace of either disrespect or cyni- 
cism in the book, yet there is no lack of criti- 
cism. Among the characters are the young 
widow, the domestic woman, the “awfully jolly ” 
girl, the disappointed spinster, the cheery wom- 
an, the skittish old maid, the model mother, 
the busy-idle woman, the lady-novelist, the 
“smart” woman, and that enraging monstrosity, 
the “ fin-de-siécle” woman—types which all of 
us know, and would describe just as the author 
does, if only we were smart enough. That the 
women of the book are all English, makes them 
no less interesting, for nationality is no more 
able than age or custom to stale the sex’s infinite 
variety. (Lovell, Coryell & Co., New York.) 


A Suort History OF THE CHRISTIAN 
CuurcH. By John Fletcher Hurst, D.D., 
LL.D. Dr. Hurst is a learned man, but he is 
more remarkable for his courage, for he must 
have known from the outset that whatever he 
might write would be unsatisfactory to the mem- 
bers of some denominations. Most people who 
read church histories are denominationalists 
first and Christians afterwards—if at all. Still, 
he has worked industriously and honestly, en- 
deavoring to be fair to all; he. has good words 
even for Roman Catholics, although himself 
as far from them as possible, he being a Metho- 
dist. His preparation for this book was ample, 
for he had already written half a dozen books 
on various stages of church development, begin- 
ning far back of the Reformation ; his new work 
is not a condensation of these, but an entirely 
new and highly creditable effort. (Harper & 
Brothers, New York.) 


THE INTERPRETATION OF NATURE. By 
Prof. NeS. Shaler, Harvard University. The 
author of this book is one of the many persis- 
tent and thoughtful students of nature who have 
been compelled by the limitations of human 
perception te come back to humanity’s general 
respect for the unknowable, and to the contem- 
plation of the theories of which theology—not 
religion, largely consists. The book is made of 
half a dozen lectures, which the author deliv- 
ered at the Andover Theological Seminary, so 
no reader need fear that its tendency is hereti- 
cal. As everyone should have learned by this 
time, the differences between theologians and 
scientists have more to do with theories than 
with principles, and their number would be less 
had not the church itself frequently neglected 
the injunction against accepting as doctrines the 
commandments of men, particularly in accept- 
ing Usher’s Chronology as if they were inspired. 
Science, like theology, began by distrusting 
everything which was not part of itself, but 
Prof. Shaler explains how, while broadening 
aud making clearer the general human view of 
natural phenomena and the laws regulating 
them, science came to the place where it was no 
longer sufficient unto itself; it could not dis- 
cover the first cause nor predict the final end, so 
its better votaries were obliged to fall back upon 
faith, hope and love, like all the great thinkers 
and teachers who preceded them. The book is 
not long, nor is it hard to read; it will increase 
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the intelligence of any Christian without endan- 
ring faith, virtue or sense of moral responsi- 
ility, (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston.) 


Morocco As It Is. By Stephen Bousal, Jr. 
So much nonsense has been written about Mo- 
rocco by tourists and romancers that the 
thoughtful reader will be greatly relieved by a 
perusal of Mr. Bousal’s admirable book. The 
author, although still young, is a veteran jour- 
nalist; he has several times taken his life in his 
hands and gone into wild countries, by courtesy 
called nations, to discover and report the pecu- 
liarities of temperament and government which 
have made these countries what they are. He 
was in Morocco during the mission of Sir 
Charles Euan-Smith, of which recent news- 
papers have made many contradictory reports, 
and he had the honor of writing almost every- 
thing truthful that appeared. His book con- 
sists largely of statements as to the strained re- 
lations of Great Britain and Morocco, about 
which Americans care very little, but inciden- 
tally it tells so much about the present condi- 
tion of Morocco, the character and temper of 
the emperor and the people and the political 
condition of the country that it is more instruc- 
tive and satisfactory than the best parts of all 
other recent books combined. Its value is in- 
creased by scores of good illustrations, including 
a striking portrait of the Emperor, and a large, 

ood map. The author “means business ;” there 
is nothing in his pages that recalls anything by 
Hall Caine and Pierre Loti, two writers who 
have recently romanced brilliantly from differ- 
ent standpoints; he does not even rave about 
slavery, but says, on the contrary, that few 
slaves in Morocco would be free if they could. 
He begins with a short sketch of the condition 
of the country from the earliest times to the 
resent, admits that England sees the value of 
forocco as part of her system of control of the 
entrance to the Mediterranean, reminds us that 
Morocco’s soil is so fertile that once it was the 
granary of a large part of Europe, tells us that 
the empire consists of three kingdoms which 
lack cohesive force, and that the fanatically re- 
ligious inhabitants are so jealous of foreign in- 
terference that the Emperor, although a brave 
soldier, is pitifully afraid of them—in short, 
without saying it in so many words, he makes it 
plain that Morocco is one of the lands in which 
Great Britain, in pursuance of her long-time 
»olicy, sees a chance of working native jealous- 
les and weaknesses to her own permanent ad- 
vantage. It is a highly interesting and instruc- 
tive book. (Harper & Brothers, New York.) 


Brown’s BusiNEss CORRESPONDENCE AND 
MANUAL oF Dictation. This is a book for 
which a large portion of the business world has 
long been waiting. Since shorthand and type- 
writing became general, business men have tried 
to spare themselves the mechanical work of 
writing their own letters; some of them have 
succeeded, but the great majority have lost their 
temper and lost money also, for the ability to 
“take down” a letter from dictation or to rattle 
rapidly the keys of a typewriter does not imply 


that he or she of the rapid fingers is also gram- 
matical or even well-acquainted with the spell- 
ing-book. The author has written especially for 
the benefit of the stenographer and typewriter: 
he has provided many forms of letters, so that a 
merchant may give a few details and say “ put 
those in Form No.—, to Messrs. So-and-So-” 
these forms range through many businesses, 
among which are banking, brokerage, grain, 
insurance, advertising, manufacturing, railroad- 
ing and general mercantile correspondence. 
There are more than fifty pages on law fo 
court work in general, and short business form- 
ulas, lists of abbreviations, quotations, names of 
states, territories and capitals, and—oh, how 
necessary to the average typewriter !—a “spell- 
ing-list” of fifty pages, each of four columns in 
fine type. It will be money in any man’s pock- 
et to give a oopy of the book to any new corre- 
spondent whom he may employ—or, indeed, to 
read it himself. (Excelsior Publishing House, 
New York.) 


ENGLAND IN Ecypr. By Albert Milner. 
This book appears just in the nick of time, for 
recent events have shown that the new ruler, 
nominally, of Egypt, has ideas of his own; per- 
haps it would be better to say that his cabinet 
wish to change the present method, for Abbas, 
the Khedive, is still, according to Western stan- 
dards, a mere boy. The very small class of in- 
telligent and ambitious Egyptians wish to get 
rid of English rule; England not only declines 
to go but has recently strongly intimated that 
she means to stay. Mr. Milner was long an 
official in England’s civil army of occupation, 
and his book, while abounding in interesting 
pages concerning all things Egyptian, reads be- 
tween the lines like an argument in favor of 
England retaining her hold upon the land of 
the Pharaohs. He makes his case, too, so far 
as government is concerned, for he proves anew 
what never has been doubted, that Egypt is 
better ruled now, and her people are less op- 
pressed, than ever before. Like a sensible man, 
he does not pretend to excuse the original Eng- 
lish intervention ; his plea is like that of the 
thief who thinks he shouldn’t be disturbed be- 
cause he is making good use of his stolen money. 
(Macmillan & Co., New York.) 


A Sock To Society. By Florence War- 
den. This story is quite out of its author's 
usual manner, which is to begin with a mystery, 
and handles it so cleverly that the explanation 
does not come until after many exciting cha 
ters. There is no mystery about the new book; 
the tale is of an earl’s niece, a rather stupid 
young woman, whom her guardian had intended 
to marry to his own secretary, but the girl 
chooses for herself and marries a young farmer, 
succeeding thereby in giving society not one 
shock, but two. (Tait, Sons & Co., New York.) 


THE CouNTEss PHARAMOND, by “ Rita,” 
is more exciting than the general run of books 
by the same author. The countess is one of the 
women who, without vices, is still intense and 
forward enough to be what is rudely called 
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“full blown.” Her husband, who is quite as 
bad as any stage count, loves another woman, 
who loves another man; nevertheless the coun- 
tess takes her own life, greatly to the reader’s 
relief. (Hovendon Company, New York.) 


Tue Famity Lire or Hernricn HEINE. 
By his nephew, Baron Ludwig von Embden. 
Translated by Charles de Kay. Heine, in spite 
of some noble poetry and incisive prose which 
have commanded enduring respect, wrote often 
so savagely that it will be a great relief to his 
admirers to learn that in his domestic relations 
he was warm-hearted, devoted and good-tem- 

red. The book named above consists princi- 
pally of letters to his mother and sister, with 
many mentions of his wife, and it shows him 
as a model son and brother. He was a devoted 
husband, too, although his opinion of women in 
general made him sometimes jealous of his al- 
ways faithful wife. The effect which his long 
and distressing illness had upon his spirits is 
plainly visible in this book, and explains much 
of the virus which defaces some of his literary 
work. His letters show also that some of the 
shocking things he said came more from playful 
and probably unconscious exaggeration than 
from any intention to be violent. (Cassell Pub- 
lishing Company, New York.) 


FarMiInG Corporations. By Wilbur Al- 
drich. Whether or no corporations have souls, 
they have long since demonstrated that they 
have more sense than the individual operator. 
In almost all businesses the tendency is steadily 
in the direction of reducing expenses, and there- 
fore increasing profits, by substituting one head, 
one management, one machine, for many, but 
most farming is still carried on in the old way: 
each farmer has a full set of implements, some 
of which he uses but a few days in the year. 
The few ventures from the beaten track have 
been successful; the farmer makes more money 
by taking his milk to a “creamery” than by 
home manufacture of butter and cheese; he gets 
more by selling the yield of his orchard to the 
packer than by peddling the fruit himself. Mr. 
Aldrich would have him go further, and he 
tells how the co-operative work may be done. 
His book is so full of sense and suggestion that 
no live farmer should overlook it. (W. Aldrich 
& Co., New York.) 


Recorps oF THACKERAY, RUSKIN AND 
BrowninG. By Anne Thackeray Ritchie. A 
charming, chatty little book by a woman who 
knew well her subjects, one of whom was her 
own father. For reasons over which people will 
differ, women seldom write well about great 
men, but Mrs. Ritchie is a most welcome excep- 
tion to the rule; her book is equally devoid of 
nonsense, triviality and commonplace, and of 
painfully o’erleaping of the author's proper 
bounds; Mrs. Ritchie estimated her own powers 
exactly, and did not forget during a freeing of 
her mind, which must have been delightful to 
her, that the subjects, not the author, would be 
the reader’s sole interest. (Harper & Brothers, 
New York.) 
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LIVES OF THE QUEENS OF ENGLAND. By 
Agnes Strickland. The newest and best edition 
of this great work about women, for women and 
by women—for Agnes Strickland’s sister, Eliza- 
beth, wrote more than half of it, has just ap- 
peared. It is in eight volumes, after the new and 
revised English edition, the portraits in which 
are also reproduced. The many American 
women who have been “going to” read this 
work, but have been deterred by the size and 
also by reports that some editions had been 
unwarrantably “condensed,” may rest assured 
that the new one is the best they ever will find, 
unless they import the English issue, which is 
superior only in typographic finish—and in 
price. (J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia.) 


THE Story or Sicity. By Edward A. 
Freeman. Any historical work by the lamented 
historian Edward A. Freeman is well worth 
reading. In accurate and distinct statement, in 
sense of the relation of events to one another, 
and in largeness of view he was unequalled. 
He had also the ability, painfully rare among 
authors, of writing a od book well, an illus- 
tration being the “Story of Sicily,” which he 
contributed to the “Stories of Nations” series; 
this is not a mass of scissorings from his greater 
(and unfinished) work on the same subject, but 
a careful and symmetrical story of Sicily—the 
most fought-over bit of the earth’s surface, under 
the Pheenicians, Greeks and Romans, up to the 
time the Saracens took possession of it. Small 
though the island now seems—merely the toe of 
the great geographical boot which Italy appears 
on the map, its history is interesting politically 
and dramatically, and no one has written it so 
well as Freeman. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New 


York.) 


WINTERBOROUGH. By Eliza Orne White. 
An addition to the many yet never unwelcome 
stories of village life in New England. Its chief 
charm is the variety and spiciness of the conver- 
sations with which the tale abounds. The 
scene is a New Hampshire town. (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.) 


SociAL LIFE in ENGLAND, From the Revo- 
lution to the Restoration. By William Connor 
Sydney. Everyone who enjoys excursions—on 
paper, backwards into other centuries will enjoy 
this book; it will specially interest readers of 
John Richard Green’s “‘ History of the English 
People.” The period treated was but thirty 
years long, but England was already well peo- 
pled, and without many waste places, and the 
natural subdivisions of the country were marked 
by peculiarities which distinguished them from 
one another, all of which, so far as it affected 
the daily life of the people, is well described by 
the author. (Macmillan & Co., New York.) 


CHARLES DARWIN: His Life Told in an Au- 
tobiographical Chapter and in a Selected Series 


of His Published Letters. Edited by his son, 
Francis Darwin. This book is in great fact an 
abridgement of Darwin’s “Life and Letters,” 
published about five years ago, but it contains 
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some new matter, part of which is the scientist’s 
own “ Recollections of the Development of My 
Mind and Character,” which is one of the most 
interesting and instructive chapters its author 
ever wrote. The selections from the older work 
have been made with discretion, and the book 
will richly repay reading, beside correcting 
many misapprehensions as to Darwin’s theories 
and beliefs—misapprehensions so fixed in some 
minds that to this day the great evolutionist is 
occasionally denounced from pulpits as an enemy 
of the faith, a blasphemer and an atheist, al- 
though he was the truest teacher of the belief in 
creation according to design that ever came to 
the help of the churches. It remains to be said 
that the book is eminently readable, and com- 
els high admiration and respect for its subject. 
It should be in all public libraries. (D. Apple- 
ton & Co., New York.) 


At THE BEAUTIFUL GATE, AND OTHER 
Sones oF Faitu. By Lucy Larcom. However 
opinions may differ as to the relative merits of 
poems written by men and those from women’s 
pens, there can be no doubt that women’s relig- 
lous verse is simpler, clearer and appeals more 
generally to readers’ hearts than any ventures 
of men in the same department of poetry. Lucy 
Larcom has written many poems of faith, hope, 
resignation, spiritual dependance, and other 
religious sentiments, and has kept her work 
entirely within the comprehension of religious 
natures who care little for verse which does not 
the book above 


embody spiritual ideas. In 
named all the religious poems from her other 
books are collected, and with them are many 


new ones equally good. (Houghton, Mifflin & 


Co., Boston.) 


THE UNMARRIED WoMAN, by Eliza Chester, 
should greatly please the thousands of admirable 
American women who remain single through 
choice, for it consists of short essays on the ways 
of these dear creatures, beside much suggestion 
as to what they may do to increase the esteem 
in which they already are held. It might also 
be read with profit by that larger class of spin- 
sters, who, not through their years but their 
obtrusive weaknesses and faults, are called “ old 
maids.” Its contents would be of benefit to 
countless millions of young girls, called by 
courtesy “ young ladies,” by showing them that 
life without man is not necessarily lonesome 
and gloomy. Finally, it ought to be read by 
the army of fellows who are stupid and coarse 
enough to imagine that women remain single 
only because no man asks them to marry. It is 
written with abundant good sense and taste. 
(Dodd, Mead & Co., New York.) 


THE Mipnight WARNING. By Edward 
H. House. There are half a dozen good stories, 
illustrated by twenty good pictures, in this book 
for boys. The author wrote many capital tales 
before any big modern boy was born, tales for 
men and women who were very exacting, but he 
is just as skillful and successful in writing for 
younger people. The sketch which gives the 
book its title will be called “a boss war story” 
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by boys, and older people who may read it wil] 


agree that the boys are right. (Harper & 
Brothers, New York.) _ 


OUTLINES OF ANCIENT EGyprttIan History 
from the French of Mariette, by Mary Broder. 
ick, resembles in length some of the “ History 
Primers” which once were the fashion, but it is 
not so dry. In about a hundred and fifty pages 
is given the story of Egypt from its early days 
—and it was a great kingdom before Abraham 
was born, down to its subjugation by the Mo- 
hammedans, before their own prophet died. It 
is a capital book for home students. (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York.) 


Bioop Roya. By Grant Allen. An un- 
certainty which is not unpleasing comes with a 
new book by Grant Allen to anyone who is 
familiar with Mr. Allen’s work. The _ books, 
although not great, are original and unlike one 
another. “Blood Royal,” the latest, starts as a 
simple love story with some pathos in it, for the 
young hero, Richard Plantagenet, and believing 
himself a scion of royal stock, is assistant toa 
bookseller in an English village, and the young 
woman who enchains him without intention 
bears the name of Mary Tudor. The hero’s 
father teaches the village dancing school when 
sober enough. Suddenly the scene changes to 
Oxford and a strife for scholarships; a tragedy 
follows which greatly benefits the Plantagenet 
family, and then ensues an expedition through 
genealogical records with results which are 
unexpected in themselves and in the manner of 
treatment. The loving couple are charmingly 
natural and the story is briskly told. (Cassell 
Publishing Company, New York.) 


A Mriniprook ROMANCE, AND OTHER 
Tates. By A. L. Donaldson. In this pretty 
volume are seven stories, the first of which gives 
title to the book. They differ greatly in sub- 
ject, and exhibit more poetic feeling than is 
general in fiction; they are marked, also, by an 
occasional good epigram. All bear evidence of 
having been written for the stories alone, for 
some of the incidents are unusual—too startling, 
in fact, to be part of the fiction which is not 
as strange as truth. It is a pretty book, too, 
being printed and bound in far better taste than 
the usual run of fiction nowadays. (Thomas 
Whittaker, New York.) 


Mr. AND Mrs. Herries. By May Crom- 
melin. A story of the influence of a warm- 
hearted, sensible wife upon a much-tormented 
man whom she loves above all else in life. 
Beside being quite readable, it will serve as a 
much-needed Mentor to other kinds of wives 
who nevertheless mean well. (John A. Taylor 
& Co., New York.) 


Francis DRAKE: A Tragedy of the Sea. 
By Dr. S. Weir Mitchell. Although written 
in poetic form, and with much ability and 
strength, this is a dramatic story rather than a 
tragedy. It is based upon an incident in the 
life of the great English sailor whose successful 














strife against the Invincible Armada of Spain is 
one of the most stirring pages of English history. 
A friend of Drake’s plays traitor, and the Ad- 
miral, still loving the man, has him tried and 
beheaded. The story gives full scope to the 
author’s rare ability to delineate character and 
describe conflicting thoughts and emotions. 
(The Century Co., New York.) 


THE Divine ART OF PREACHING. By Rev. 
Arthur T. Pierson, D.D. Full of practical sug- 
gestion to young men entering the ministry, as 
well as to many older preachers who are not 
satisfied with their own pulpit efforts. (Baker 
& Taylor Co., New York.) 


THE SpanisH TREASURE. By Elizabeth 
Campbell Winter. Among the romances which 
the protracted Columbian anniversary has sug- 
gested “The Spanish Treasure” easily stands 
first in spirit, literary style and the management 
of incidents. No other novel so successfully 
portrays the people, scenes and customs of the 
period of American discovery. (Robert Bon- 
ner’s Sons, New York.) 


TrutTH IN Fiction. By Paul Carus. Here 
are twelve tales with morals,—well-written tales, 
too, although the author is the working editor 
of one of the solidest of periodicals—the Open 
Court. The morals are all of social application, 
the author’s taste and work being confined to 
the great problems of the day. There is no 
nonsense or fancy in any of his conclusions; his 
panacea for all human ills is the toning-up and 
persistent use of all human virtues. (Open 
Court Publishing Co., Chicago.) 


CHRISTIAN DANIEL RAvucu, Scuuprtor. - By 
Ednah D. Cheney. Rauch was the greatest 
German sculptor during the first half of the 
present century, and Mrs. Cheney was moved by 
the beauty of his statue of Queen Louise, mother 
of the late Emperor of Germany, to give Amer- 
icans a book about him, her material being 
drawn principally from Eggers’ five-volume 
“life” of Rauch. (Lee & Shepard, Boston.) 


A ComMEpDY OF ELOPEMENT. By Christian 
Reid. One of the many good stories originally 
published in Godey’s; the plot is quite out of the 
usual and very cleverly handled, the characters 
are in sharp contrast, and the end unexpected 
though natural and proper. (D. Appleton & 
Co., New York.) 


CATHERINE, by Frances M. Peard, is an 
English novel full of complications peculiar to 


’ English society, and is written in a style which 


many ambitious American romancers would do 
well to copy, not that it is the best in the 
world, but it is devoid of rudeness and hurry— 
two faults prominent in most authors who try to 
untangle romantic knots which they themselves 
have tied. (Harper & Brothers, New York.) 


ADZUMA ; OR, THE JAPANESE WIFE. By Sir 
Edwin Arnold. Whatever Sir Edwin Arnold 
writes is sure to be read, especially if it be an 
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impression obtained in Japan. The new book 
is written on the plan of a drama, and is equally 
marked by humanity and mysticism. Adzuma, 
a wife, is approached by a determined fellow 
who claims her because he loved her in one of 
the previous states of existence in which all 
Japanese believe. But she is true to her hus- 
band, and to save the honor of both she resorts 
to a grim stratagem which has never before ap- 
peared in literature. Subject and treatment 
make the book unusually interesting. (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York.) 


Lost Ixnuvustons. By Honoré de Balzac. 
Of the three stories in this book, the one which 
gives the title has a biographical interest by 
containing much which. the author learned dur- 
ing his short experience in business and his long 
continuance of.debt which resulted. Like the 
other books of this admirable edition, the trans- 
lation is by Miss Wormeley, who is far more 
competent than anyone else who has put Balzac 
into English dress. (Roberts Brothers, Boston.) 


Tue Art or WorLDLY Wispom. By Bal- 
thasar Gracian. Translated from the Spanish 
by Joseph Jacobs. The translator of this book 
browses among old books with rare discretion 
and has saved many good old things from for- 
getfulness, but not all else that he has done can 
compare with this in reminding the world of 
Gracian’s incomparable yet almost unknown 
compendium of worldly wisdom. It is such a 
book as the wise Solomon might have prepared 
had he been minded to supplement his Book of 
Proverbs, for in it are collated the principles of 
conduct of the truly great and successful. It is 
not a book for fools—much less for rogues; it 
pre-supposes the possession of fair sense, recti- 
tude of purpose and an aspiring nature, and to 
such it offers the results of an observing man’s 
study of human experience in the world of af- 
fairs. The author was a Spanish Jesuit of high 
character and enviable reputation, and wrote 
his book about two hundred and fifty years ago, 
but its wisdom will not be disputed two hundred 
and fifty centuries hence, should humanity still 
live and strive. No other book of similar pur- 
pose approaches it in value. (Macmillan & Co., 
New York.) 


“GREEN FIELDS AND RUNNING Brooks” 
is a collection of James Whitcomb Riley’s recent 
verse in rural vein, and it has no equal in its 
line. It is full of humanity and poetry, and its 
homeliness is more apparent than real, for hu- 
man sentiment is much the same in town and 
country—under the trees or under a hot city 
roof. (Bowen-Merrill Co., Indianapolis.) 


Looxine Out on Lire. A book for girls. 
By Rev. F. E. Clark, D.D. This little book is 
so full of heart, sense and appreciation that 
searcely any girl could help being the better for 
reading it. The author has very little to say 
about vices, but he seems to know all the faults 
of American girls, and his injunctions and ad- 
vice, while never dismal nor even prosy, are all 
in the direction of such life and conduct as will 
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win happiness and respect, whether she who 
follows be simple or wise, the occupant of a 
palace or a hovel. (D. Lothrop Co., Boston.) 


THE SrBperRiAN Exixes. By Col. Thomas 
W. Knox. Siberia is not a promising scene for 
romantic fiction, but Col. Knox does not deal 
much in romance. He is a veteran traveller, 
journalist and author; he has done much sys- 
tematic sight-seeing, and thought deeply after- 
ward, so his stories are far above the level of 
ordinary fiction; they are realistic in the true 
sense of the word. “The Siberian Exiles” is 
one of his best; he knows the country, having 
spent much time in it before Kennan and others 
put Russia on guard against tourists who were 
also writers, so the story he tells needed no aid 
from his imagination. It is highly exciting. 
(Robert Bonner’s Sons, New York.) 


Susy: A Srory oF THE PLAtns. By Bret 
Harte. This late differs from most others 
from the same pen by having a fool for a hero- 
ine. Mr. Harte’s women have sometimes been 
bad, but generally they had interesting qualities. 
Susy, on the other hand, is interesting only 
because no one can imagine what she will do 
next. But she is not the only character; there 
are a lot of fellows whom the author introduces 
to you, first making them picturesque. (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co., Boston.) 


In THE THREE Zones. By F. J. Stimson. 
Three tales, longer than “short stories,” compose 
this book, and their scenes, though not quite 
corresponding with zones as laid down in atlases, 
are widely apart, one being in New England, 
another down South, while South America sup- 
plies the third. The manner and characters are 
as unlike as the scenes: in one story an ingen- 
ious fellow who is all intellect and without a bit 
of heart succeeds by elaborate mechanical means 
in arousing human emotions; the second tale is 
graphically descriptive of certain lively and 
amusing incidents of life and adventure in a 
railway construction camp in Alabama which 
was visited by a mixed party who might have 
been found in any section of the country, al- 
though the author has given them a Southern 
color, while the third is tremendously Spanish- 
American. (Charles Scribners Sons, New 
York.) 


THE CHILDREN OF THE KinG. By F. Mar- 
ion Crawford. The cleverest foreign author of 
American birth gives in this tale a new evidence 
of his wonderful versatility. He has written 
several admirable novels of “high life” in 
Italy; now he takes for heroes two common 
Italian boatmen. True, they believed them- 
selves of royal descent,—hence the title of the 
book—and they endeavored to live up to the 
blood supposed to be in them, but while they 
datoel some noble traits of character and 
qualities of mind their occupation remained 
humble. In sharp contrast with them is an 
Italian nobleman with all the pride, intelli- 
gence and vice peculiar to his class; this objec- 
tionable fellow wants the heart and fortune of a 
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retty girl, but one of “1ne Children of the 

ing” falls in love with the same interesting 
person, and from the complications thus pro- 
vided comes a story which steadily increases jn 
interest. (Macmillan & Co., New York.) 


NursE Exista. By G. Manville Fenn. A 
story of English upper-class life, with some fa- 
miliar “stock” characters—the affectionate yet 
tyrannical father who wants his children’ to 
marry against their inclinations, the lovers too 
miserable to live, a rové exposed, and true hearts 
reunited, in spite of obstacles apparently insur- 
mountable. All this is complicated and made to 
appear modern by the participation of a promi- 
nent peer with a great heart, and by a 
typical hospital patient who nevertheless a 
gets into print. The story is cleverly told by 
conversation ; there is very little bald narrative. 
(Cassell Publishing Co., New York.) 


THE GRAND Cuaco. By George Manville 
Fenn. The boy who gets this book will have 
several exciting hours before him, with a month 
of wonderings to follow. So much fishing, 
hunting and thrilling adventure have seldom 
been crowded into the pages of a single book, 
and beside all this there is much sensible talk, 
not in the form of lessons, about the bit of South 
America in which all the action occurs. An 
English naturalist with a passion for orchids 
goes up a Paraguayan river in an open boat 
with an Indian crew and an old English sailor 
acquainted with the country, as captain. With 
them is a spirited English boy and the son of 
the Italian master of a river schooner. The 
Englishman knows nothing but orchids, the boy 
is equally ignorant, the Italian youth has some 
river-lore, but the old sailor is one of the know- 
alls peculiar to books and sometimes encoun- 
tered in real life, and who have to work hard to 
keep their amateur associates from making fools 
of themselves. Alligators, snakes, pumas, jag- 
uars and Indians combine to make a lively time 
for the travellers; no one is killed, yet the ju- 
venile reader will scarcely be sorry that he 
wasn’t one of the party. (Tait, Sons & Co.,, 
New York.) 


Furono Amati. By Mrs. L. C. Ellsworth. 
A little Italian bootblack who became a famous 
violinist is the hero of this tale. He was full of 
the musical instinct of his race—music with 
him was a wild passion, which in the course of 
time received proper training, but his other pas- 
sions, though quite as strong, remained uncon- 
trolled and caused him to make misery for 
everyone who loved him. The story of his life 
should prove a good antidote—which is much 
needed, for the silly adoration which thousands 
of young women, otherwise sensible, lavish upon 
wild beings who chance to be artistic in some 
directions. Fortunately for young readers, the 
the tale lacks the suggestions of uncleanness 
which mark most stories of artists’ loves. 
(United States Book Company, New York.) 


Figaro Fiction. By Percival Pollard and 
others. Ten authors fill this book with forty 
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short stories, all of which were first published 
in Figaro, a —— — the contribu- 
tors also being of Chicago. ost of the tales 
are quite clever, and all have the merit of 
brevity; there is much variety in them, too, the 
only sameness consisting of the too-frequent 
appearance of the luxury-loving, lazy, muddy- 
blooded men and women whose favorite amuse- 
ment is a pretence of love-making. More than 
half of the contents is by Percival Pollard, a 
writer of much skill and a wide range of fancy, 
whose work has recently been seen on some of 
the best Eastern periodicals. (W. F. J. Dailey, 
Chicago.) 


How Nature Cures. By Emmet Dens- 
more, M.D. Here is a new “fad” book, the fad 
being that all starchy food is injurious to health. 
The races from which the greatest ny senapr of 
long-lived people come, chance to be those who 
consume the largest quantity of starchy food ; 
everyone knows of the devotion of the Irish to 
potatoes and of the Scotch to oatmeal, and of the 
extreme longevity of many members of these 
nationalities. Regarding the more highly civil- 
ized sections of modern society, however—the 
many millions of men and women of all classes 
who live almost all of the time indoors and 
drive their nervous energies to the uttermost, it 
is not improbable that their impaired digestive 
organizations find starchy food refractory, and, 
when used in large quantities, harmful. On the 
other hand, the book will serve a good purpose 
if its commendation of fruit as food may be 
largely read, for in the more thickly settled por- 
tions of America and Europe fruit is regarded 
more as a luxury than as food, and the quantit 
consumed is nowhere near as great as healt 
demands. The general directions which the 
author gives for the maintenance of health are 
in the main sound and in accordance with the 
advice of the best physicians; readers would 
accept all of this with greater confidence did the 
author not inveigh against doctors and drugs in 
a manner which “dodges the question.” Medi- 
cines are not given because they are good in 
themselves, but because the physician, in the 
discharge of his principal duty, which is to re- 
lieve people of the results of all sorts of physical 
indiscretions and abuses, most of which are com- 
mitted ignorantly, is not called until the condi- 
tion of the afflicted person is so serious as to 
require radical measures. The person who fol- 
lows the directions given in any one of a score 
of existing and not even new books on the pres- 
ervation of health will never need the doctor; 
with proper rest, bathing, exercise, air, and by 
abstaining from stimulants, he will be able even 
to laugh toscorn Dr. Dinsmore’s cautions against 
starchy foods. (Stillman & Co., New York.) 


In Foreign Kitcuens. By Helen Camp- 
bell. Books on cookery, though generally wel- 
come to the good housekeeper, have recently 
become so numerous that it is difficult to see 
how a new one may be prepared. Yet Mrs. 
Campbell has succeeded handsomely; she has 
studied the dishes of half a dozen nations, and 
by selecting a few of the best from each she has 
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made a book which richly deserves a place in 
a kitchen library. (Roberts Brothers, New 
ork.) 


SEEN FRoM THE SADDLE, by Isa Carrington 
Cabell, is anything but a “horsey” book, al- 
though all its scenes are horseback rides. The 
young woman who pervades all the pages is so 


interesting a character that one would like to 
see her married instead of verbally sparring 
with a fellow who doesn’t amount to much. 
(Harper & Brothers, New York.) 


THE PoEMSoF WILLIAM Watson. Double 
interest will be manifested in this collection of 
verse, for the author was prominently mentioned 
as possible Laureate of England when Tennyson 
died, and almost at the same time he was obliged 
to go to a private insane asylum, from which he 
will oat wl soon emerge. It will not be diffi- 
cult for anyone in whom literary taste and dis- 
cernment is accompanied by good judgment to 
see that the poet would creditably fill the posi- 
tion of Laureate of England. e has not the 
technical ability of Swinburne, or even of Wil- 
liam Morris, but he has quite as much imagina- 
tion—not mere fancy, as either; he never lashes 
himself into a passion; on the other hand, he is 
destitute of the untrained passion which dulls 
higher powers of the other poets named. His 
tastes are clean, and his admiration of whatever 
is noble and good is unceasing. Laureates are 
not expected to write lovers’ lilts and animal 
yearnings; their duty is higher and Mr. Wat- 
son’s verse indicates fitness for such duty. Very 
young people will not, as a rule, admire his 
poems, but men and women who search poetry 
for something better than what Huxley once 
called “sensual caterwauling” will hold them 
in high esteem. (Macmillan & Co., New York.) 


THE Story OF THE ATLANTIC TELEGRAPH. 
By Henry M. Field. This book is what it pro- 
fesses to be, and its author is an able writer, 
having been “in literature” a full half century. 
Indeed, so long has he been writing and so 
shrewd a wit has he that he has Jearned how to 
handle a subject in whatever manner is likely 
to give it widest publicity—a faculty which is 
lamentably scarce in the great guild of authors. 
As a result of Dr. Field’s literary training, 
common sense and fraternal affection this book, 
while all it professes to be, is also and more 
largely a biography of the author's brother, 
Cyrus W. Field, to whose indomitable persist- 
ence the existing systems of ocean cable telegra- 
phy is largely due. Cyrus W. Field was a re- 
markable member of a remarkable family ; one 
of his brothers is the oldest judge on the bench 
of the United States Supreme Court; a brother 
far older, David Dudley Field, is nearly ninety 
years of age, yet so able a lawyer and so entirely 
in possession of his mental faculties that he still 
handles much important business; the author 
of the above named book is the oldest and most 

rominent editor in religious journalism, while 
Foaee who recently died, made a record which 
is well worth reading from the pages before us. 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York.) 
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WANDERERS. The Poems of William Win- 
ter. For more than forty years, Mr. Winter, 
always a hard-working journalist and critic, has 
been writing graceful verse, generally because 
his muse impelled him. Some of his poems 
have become widely known through their sub- 
jects, for he has been peculiarly faithful and 
successful in poetical tributes to some of the 
noted dead of our time, and to some who are 
living. To him the American stage owes the 
best lines penned on John Brougham, John Gil- 
bert, William Warren, Wallack, Booth, McCul- 
lough and Barrett, while his poems on Long- 
fellow and Curtis, dead, and Oliver Wendell 
Holmes and Henry Irving living, have been 
reprinted all over the land. These, with many 
other verses, have been gathered into a little 
volume uniform with the author’s other books. 
The poet’s own comments upon his work are 
extremely modest; he merely hopes that the 
poems are an “authentic contribution to that 
ancient body of English lyrical poetry of which 
gentleness is the soul and simplicity the gar- 
ment. (Macmillan & Co., New York.) 


Amour IN Sociery. By Julia Duhring. 
The little god Love is supposed to speak in the 
first person in these chapters, and to tell what 
people do and think in his name. He also ana- 
lyzes himself at times, never greatly to his cred- 
it, for he is, in this book, quite as pagan a deity 
as he was two thousand years ago. He is an 
observing little fellow, and describes cleverly 
many phases of his own character, as well as of 
his lack of character, and as he finds his vota- 
ries no better than himself his talk is sometimes 
depressing in spite of his manner being spright- 
ly. Of love as a passion, an appetite, or a di- 
version he talks intelligently, but he is lament- 
ably brief and halting when discussing love as a 
virtue. Still, his topic is “ Love in Society ;” 
perhaps he thinks society has no use for the 
higher manifestations and influences of love. 
(J. B. Lippineott Co., Philadelphia.) 


ORCHARDSCROFT. By Elsa d’ Esterre-Keel- 


ALL THE BOOKS. 


ing. Some things in this tale suggest a young 
woman’s first attempt at authorship, yet the 
title-page seems to show that two other books 
have come from the same pen. It is full of di- 
gressions, and the handling of the material js 
sometimes awkward. On the other hand, the 
story is worth telling for its own sake; it reads 
like a bit of real history of several families that 
came into odd contact. Most of the characters 
are unusual in fiction, being so poor and com- 
monplace as to seem—to professional novelists, 
out of the realm of romance, but the author 
seems to have a good eye for models, par- 
ticularly those of her own sex, and she has 
made some plain workaday women quite inter- 
esting. She has also found or devised a de- 
lightful little boy who does not become un- 
interesting as he grows. (Cassell Publishing 
Co., New York.) 


Tue Curer Factor. By Gilbert Parker. 
Naturalness, rude though entirely clean and 
strong, makes this an attractive story. The 
characters first introduced are Scotch men and 
women, With a good-natured Irishman for con- 
trast and to make trouble without meaning it. 
The leading men are not specially interesting 
in themselves, being notable principally for 
narrowness and obstinacy, but when one of them 
nearly breaks his father’s heart by rowdyism, 
runs away to the Hudson Bay Company’s sub- 
Arctic refuge for steady characters, and is fol- 
lowed by a disappointed lover and the Irish- 
man, the women begin to appeal tenderly to the 
reader's sympathies; later, a winsome Indian 
girl becomes a pathetic figure. The author 
seems to be a Scot who knows his own land and 
people well, and to have heard much about life 
in the great fur company’s domain. His style 
suggests a combination of Mrs. Barr and Robert 
Louis Stevenson, although lacking in some of 
the qualities that have made Stevenson’s novels 
great. He certainly has made a story with a 
great deal of heart in it; and this alone should 
be sufficient to commend it widely. (Home 
Publishing Co., New York.) 


MOLL, 





THE SEARCH LIGHT..- 


URRENT literature is largely colored 
by humanitarian projects. Bulky re- 
ports, pamphlets, and even novels are 

avowedly philanthropical in tone. A tender 
interest and a sweet sympathy concerning “our 
brother’s welfare” is highly commendable. 
These have abounded in recent years because 
of the growing needs of huge centres of popu- 
lation, and also the increased capacity of men 
for true brotherhood. Such a moral enthusiasm 
may at times adopt wrong methods, but its 
effect upon social life is a good one. Steady 
attempts to relieve suffering and remedy guilt 
must spring from a large infusion of charity, 
and if prudence dictates the impulse, benefit 
will ensue. But zeal and wisdom are not 
always twin sisters. Reformers whose pro- 
bity is unquestioned are too anxious for imme- 
diate results, forgetting that heroical remedies 
are not the surest. Social evolution demands 
time, since the antipathies and tastes of genera- 
tions of vice are not to be eradicated at short 
notice. We use that misleading phrase, “ raising 
the masses,” as though each individual soul 
were not a vast universe in itself. Men cannot 
be purchased “in blocks,” even though it be for 
better things, and everyone who goes to number 
“the submerged tenth” cherishes his “point of 
view” as fondly as do those evangelists theirs, 
who vainly urge him to come up higher. To 
the average “ loafer” a pipe and a dram are in- 
tegral parts of happiness, the greatest good his 
conscious experience knows. Of course we pre- 
fer our pleasures in wider and better forms. 
But until we substitute sympathy for denuncia- 
tion, and make an honest attempt to compre- 
hend his way of life as he sees it and follows it, 
that “loafer” will defy our efforts to reform 
him. Weak, erring mankind is strengthened 
in its vices by the spirit of impatience. Won- 
derful kindness is constantly needed in “ reform- 
ing,” as those who possess practical experience 
of the work can testify. 


MANy people are clamoring for “A perfect 
set of circumstances,” and then, say they, we 


shall have perfect men. This is the root prin- 
ciple of reforms, religious, sumptuary, socialis- 


tic, which have little else in common save this. 
The law of environment is so strong, men must 
become its blind devotees, yet each spirit makes 
its own universe, and “ Bill Sykes” in the pal- 
ace is “Bill Sykes” still, like “Stout,” more 
distasteful away from his native pewter. 

Much has been, and can be accomplished by 
bettered condition of life for the poor and crim- 
inal classes. Much, but not everything, nor 
even the greater part. Theories and fine spun 
systems having no relation to life’s actual facts, 
will naturally perish, and the world within a 
man, the greater, causative, essential world, does 
not this need harmonizing? The soul spreads 
its hue over everything, our own feelings weave 
in their loom the ever-changing garments 
which clothe our circumstances with joy, sor- 
row and patient endurance. The world means 
something different to every mau, because it is 
the picture of his own mind. 


THE cry is tempting. If laws would emanci- 
pate us from our thralldom, what a short path- 
way to universal bliss. But it is a lovely delu- 
sion, and we must take the more toilsome jour- 
ney. Through the love and help of each one 

The soul is 
To-day sad, and the rain is on 
the river; to-morrow gladsome, and lo! the sun 
is on the hill. So, the world fluctuates, a per- 
petual panorama, changing form and color with 
every ripple of feeling and gust of passion. 
When the light which is in every man burns 
purely and steadily, many elaborated theses 
aiming to make virtue possible through legisla- 
tion can wend their way to oblivion. They will 
not then be needed. 


we can love and help the many. 
the only reality. 


A SAILOR of the English fleet lay dying in 
the poorhouse. As he passed away the doctor 
noticed how he jealously guarded the spot above 
his feebly beating heart. And before burial, 
they took from thence a bit of bunting, relic of 
the flag whose honor he had helped to preserve. 
Surely he deserved better of his country. With 
her enormous wealth, what excuse can England 
have for this serious disgrace which is con- 
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stantly recurring, viz., her neglect of the veter- 
ans who have defended her vast possessions, 
preserved to her exchequer millions, and then 
come home enfeebled and broken to die in shame- 
ful poverty. A few months ago, some patriot 
more sensitive to this dishonor than the British 
Government, sought to make provision for the 
remnant of Balaklava’s “Six Hundred,” since 
many of these gallant fellows were literally in 
need. Strange anomaly, that “ John” should pay 
his Laureate to write their immortal (?) ode, and 
let the immortal starve. He has erected them 
monuments and refused them pensions; they, 
who asked for bread, and received—astone. The 
The battered veterans of our Civil War can 
take comfort from the contrast between Crimean 
heroes and themselves. The old soldiers who 
served this nation are honorably provided for. 
So they should be in every case where need 
demands it. We leave to others the discussion 
of pension-methods, and feel devoutly thankful 
followers of Farragut and Grant do not die in 
our almshouses, clutching the remnants of their 
battle-flags. 


SPEAKING of soldiers. A series of very bril- 
liant articles upon -armies of to-day recently 
appeared in a contemporary. Most of these, in 
fact all, were written by regular soldiers. They 
forgot to mention the somewhat obvious fact 
that volunteer forces have made great records. 
Cromwell’s Ironsides, and all armies previous 
to the Commonweatlh of England, were men 
taken from the ordinary avocations of life, 
men who were greater in peace than war, who, 
after trampling into the crimsoned dust the 
proudest dynasties, went back to their farms and 
merchandise. The ragged regiments of the 
French Revolution, Valley Forge and our Civil 
War have repeated the story. Your profes- 
sional, whatever his calling, hardly relishes 
obliteration at the hands of the amateur, nor 
has the trained soldier any reason to blush. 
But most men are fighters, and when great occa- 
sions arise, the “old timers,’ who would rather 
lose upon precedent than win by innovation, 
must give way. Who will write upon the “ ir- 
regular armies,’ and include the Salvation 
Army, too? 


THE magnificent literary foundations of 
our modern universities and free libraries are 
prolific sources ‘of astonished pleasure to the 
thoughtful American. Exceptionally higk 


THE SEARCH LIGHT. 


privileges bring all earth’s gifted teachers close 
to the student. If a multitude of artisans ran- 
sacked our art galleries, one going homeward 
there with a Rubens, another here with a Rem- 
brandt, a Titian, a Millais, we should request 
armed interference. But any day you may see 
an exactly corresponding sight in regard to lit- 
erature. The copies we take home of Spenser, 
Shakspere, Dryden, and a thousand other mas- 
terpieces, are fairer and more readable than the 
great writers themselves ever knew. 


THE one danger of an intensely literary age is 
intellectual servility. The Republic of Letters 
becomes a despotism, and and an intellectual 
tyranny is worse than a political one. Men of 
gifts are often arbitrary and most dogmatic in 
their protests against all other dogma save their 
own. The fascination of a great name prevents 
some omniverous readers from doing their own 
thinking, and we who are so sensitive to politi- 
cal aggression are singularly tolerant of the im- 
perious clairas of great writers. ‘“ Huxley said 
it,’ is the proof complete to some readers. So 
with Carlyle, Ruskin and Spencer. Asa matter 
of fact these truly able men have written many 
foolish things, and to exaggerate their individ- 
uality leaves us the victims of human frailty. 

Every man to his trade, but let all do their 
own thinking. It should be limited by the laws 
of correct thought, by self-knowledge, self-con- 
trol; but it should be ours. The race at large is 
the safest court of appeals in matters of heart 
and reason, and a vast range of knowledge does 
not make a man wise, or why was James I. the 
most. learned fool in Christendom? The practi- 
cal application of what we know to the best ends 
has confounded the schools more than once, and 
learning was never worse wounded in the house 
of its friends than when Columbus stood to plead 
his proposed voyage before the Council of Sala- 
manca. In matters of technical information 
experts have the floor. We can listen with rev- 
erence to the masters of assemblies as far as is 
consistent with the reserved right each true 
student should claim to hold the balance of his 
own judgment. Even then the sages have often 
erred, and from the weak, the despised and the 
technically unlearned the race has received im- 
measurable boon and blessing. 


THE sum and substance of all this being, that 
not only must we read, but learn and inwardly 
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digest, assimilating through our mental process- 
es, the purest and most scholarly thoughts of 
books. One good book well read and equally 


mastered is of more value to the progress of the 
mind than a thousand simply devoured, their 
contents floating, obscurative and misty, amid 
hopeless confusion of brain. 


WHEN we sometimes imagine that the world 
is going wrong, and complain and fret accord- 
ingly, making ourselves and all those about us 
uncomfortable and miserable, is it really the 
world that is wrong, or is it the wrong way we 
look at it? In most cases it is the latter. The 
sun never seems bright when we look at it 
through a smoked glass; the world is never 
pleasant if we survey it through unpleasant 
eyes. An honest old shopkeeper in an out-of- 
the-way English town used to say to his cus- 
tomers every morning, “I hope you are bright 
to-day!” The salutation ‘grew to be as widely 
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known as was the shopkeeper, and from a joke 
it came to be a general form of address. This 
retailer of small goods did not think deeply 
enough to for an instant refer to the mental 
qualities of his customer; his idea of brightness 
extended only to the pleasant smiles and pleas- 
anter words with which he was greeted. Possi- 
bly many people in this big world could profit 
did they try to separate their brightness of 
speech from the brightness of their everyday 
lives. Too many bright sayings may fall weari- 
ly upon a tired world; there cannot be too 
many bright smiles and cheery words. Even 
though the brightness is forced, though the 
heart may be sad and heavy, carry the burden 
manfully and do not attempt to make others 
share it with you. Better a thousand times 
go away by yourself and have it out than to 
carry your individual gloom into the sunshine 
of other’s lives. Look through rose-colored 
glasses, when you can; but should they become 
smoked and dusky do not lay it to the world if 
all does not appear gay and bright. 





SENSE AND NONSENSE. 


A MISTAKE OF THE BOOKS. 


JOHNNIE: “Mamma, this book says knowl- 
edge is power.” 

Mamma: “And it is, my child.” 

JOHNNIE: “No, mamma, it isn’t. I know 
there is pie in the pantry, but I can’t get it.” 


WHY IT WENT OFF. 


The crowded street car flew the track unex- 
pectedly and the conductor went for the driver. 

“ Here,” he exclaimed, angrily, “what made 
that car go off?” 

“’Cause it was loaded, I guess,” responded 
the driver, with a grin, and the passengers 
guyed the conductor. 


NOT ENOUGH. 

ISABEL: “Col. Manley is a man of culture, a 
great traveller, a fine writer and a brilliant con- 
versationalist.” 

Is that all? 


CLARISSE: “ Pshaw! I thought 


he was in the ‘400. ” 


SAYING IT. 
Nemo: “Bah, that woman can’t talk a little 
bit.” 
NoonE: “Why, I thought she talked inees- 
santly.” 
Nemo: “ Well, isn’t that what I said?” 


SELF-EVIDENT. 


Mrs. BALDED: 
wear his hair so long?” 

Mr. B. (clererly): “Because, my dear, he 
didn’t become bald in his youth.” 


“Why does that old man 


IF YOU ONLY HAD IT! 


$1,000,000 ! 

Count it twice! 

dt’s very naughty, 
3ut it’s nice. 


AN OFF-DAY. 


Bacon: “I believe you told me that last 
night was the time when your best girl was to 
name the day. Did she do it?” 

Rrnp: “Oh, yes.” 

3acon: “Ah, let me congratulate 
What day did she name?” 

RIND (ruefully) : “Day before yesterday.” 


you. 


RECIPROCITY. 
WIFE (angrily): “I only married you for 
your hundred thousand dollars.” 
HvsBanpD (calmly) : “ Yes, and I only married 
you because all the other women I tried to get 
wanted more than a hundred thousand.” 


THE IDEAL. 


“Married life has its thorns as well as its 
roses,” she sighed. 

“Yes, dear,” he said, putting his arm about 
her tenderly, “and it isn’t fair that I should 
have the rose and you the thorn.” 

Then she kissed him and a fragrance of June 
filled the house. 


A BLUFF. 


“Where are you going, my pretty maide?” 
“ None of your business, sir,” she saide. 
P. 8. Under these 


circumstances the re- 


mainder of this well-known poem cannot be 
written out this time. 


JENNY MISSED ME. 
[ With apologies to the late Leigh Hunt, poet.] 


Jenny missed me when we met, 
Jumping from the chair she sat in; 
Time, you thief, who loves to get 
Stuff into your list, put that in! 
Say I’m weary, say I’m sad, 
Say that other girls have kissed me; 
Say I’m growing old and add— 
Jenny missed me. 


W. J.- LAMPTON. 
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FASHIONABLE FADS AND 
FANCIES. 


free and flitting, has ample scope for 
the exercise of her varied functions. 

In the fabrication of the immense array 
of objects, small or large, light or heavy, 
delicate or bulky, simple or complicated, 
the inventive genius of man has called 
fancy to its aid, not only in the creation 
of form, but also for the purpose of orna- 
mentation or decoration. 

The part of applied science may be 
said to be the fitting together of crude 
materials in such a manner that some 
object is attained, according to some es- 
tablished law or laws; the part of taste, 
on the other hand, is in the fitting to- 
gether of the constituent parts, to retain 
beauty of form, and then to ornament 
and elaborate the outside. We say the 
outside, for what is hidden from sight 
and cannot be brought to view requires 
no ornamentation. Nature herself has 
largely worked according to this plan. 
The framework, groundwork or skeleton 
of many a beauteous object is anything 
but attractive, however true to scientific 
laws. Not being intended for the eye, 
the skeleton of the human body, for in- 
stance, is a wonderful triumph of scien- 
tific truth, showing in every part adapta- 
bility, economy of material and force, 
and subservience to the purposes of util- 
ity; yet can it by no means be called an 
agreeable object. Nevertheless, the nor- 
mal outlines of the body are the study 
and delight of artists and sculptors. In 
art, again, the framework of a house is 


|" the wide domain of art, Fancy, fond, 











not a very beautiful sight. Nobody, ex- 
cept a carpenter, perhaps, would gaze at 
it with prolonged admiration; it is the 
finished building that commands general 
atiention. 

The more beautiful the outlines of an 
object are the more refined should their 
decoration be. The framework or body 
of an object may be of such an ugly 
shape that beautifying it becomes ardu- 
ous and perhaps impossible, unless the or- 
namentation or covering is made to hide 
the outlines. On the other hand, an ob- 
ject may have beautiful outlines yet be 
made to appear ugly through tasteless or 
inappropriate ornamental covering. That 
there is beauty in the outlines of the 
female form none may deny. Should 
outlines which are beautiful then be ren- 
dered unpleasing by inartistically disposed 
drapery? It would, we imagine, suffice 
that their natural beauty, hidden by the 
drapery, be replaced by beauty of art, 
attributable to the arrangement of the 
drapery itself. Yet many a fashion fad 
has replaced the beauty of nature by the 
ugliness of false art. 

The more beautiful an object is the 
more refined should its ornamentation be. 
Trappings are well placed on a horse 
which would look absurd on a hippopot- 
amus. A nosegay on the horn of a rhi- 
noceros were out of place. A yacht may 
with propriety carry more paint and 
pennons than a barge. A _ warehouse 
needs less fretted stonework than a 
church. 

When Nature, handmaid of a mighty 
power, ushered mortals, and immortals, 
into being, she exercised not only mar- 
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vellous skill but also exquisite taste. In 
a world teeming with multifarious objects 
of beauty, it was not an ugly repellant 
monster she placed, but a being “ fear- 
fully and wonderfully made,” whose 
framework or skeleton, hidden from 
view, is not attractive, whose outward 
form is nevertheless “clothed with 
beauty.” This form had yet to be suit- 
ably draped, and the pleasing task she 
left to man, since, for doing so, she had 
gifted him with the necessary faculties 
of judgment and of taste, or discernment 
of the beautiful. Man—by which ex- 
pression we of course especially mean 
woman—has exercised those faculties 
sometimes: rightly and sometimes wrong- 
ly, sometimes happily and sometimes un- 
unfortunately, sometimes elegantly and 
sometimes awkwardly. This remark, a 
study of feminine costumes will prove 
to be correct. 

Fads and fancies in feminine fashions 
have been and are as numerous as toys 
at Christmas, or varicolored eggs at Eas- 
ter. The innumerable whims, vagaries, 
caprices, oddities and eccentricities that 
have entered into woman’s apparel would 
fill a tome of greater bulk than Webster’s. 
The study of such a tome would perhaps 
prove useful to persons interested in fem- 
inine attire, for it might result in more 
ability to discriminate between the taste- 
ful and the tasteless. Of course other 
factors beside taste enter into the compo- 
sition of dress, novelty being the most 
noteworthy. But, should some fancy 
have nothing but novelty to recommend 
it, is it therefore worthy of adoption and 
admiration ? 

Did we not know with what freedom 
fancy plays its part in matters of dress, 
we would, in chancing across some fash- 
ion plates of a past generation, be inclined 
to suspect that they are representations 
of masquerade costumes then in vogue. 
The close skulleaps that hid woman’s 
hair from the light of day in the reign of 
Henry VIII., the enormous ruff gorget 
and the shoulder welt or wing of good 
Queen Bess’ time, and even the bishop 
sleeve of fifty years ago, excite our aston- 
ishment and incline us to plume ourselves 
upon our superior taste. We may take 
any age and point out its eccentricities of 


GODEY’S FASHIONS. 


dress. Can we, however, find none in 
our own times? How long ago. is it since 
the bustle bustled about and was consid- 
ered a thing of beauty? The camel has 
a hump, ’tis true, but then the various 
parts of the camel’s body are in harmon 

with its hump. Are we quite sure that 
very highly puffed sleeves (of stiff ma- 
terial especially) are highly tasteful? 
They may appear so now, but in the past 
they would have been thought insuffer- 
able, and the future will very likely per- 
mit the beautiful slope of the shoulder te 
re-assert itself. The crinoline, likewise, 
giving a conical shape to ihe form, un- 
less the sleeves and upper portions are 
proportionately expanded, may have 
worth in the eyes of some, but these 
would not be travellers in city cars dur- 
ing the rush hours. Should this fad crowd 
itself into the world of fashion, it will no 
doubt take its time and place, as a resus- 
citated novelty, and because it has been 
made the fashion; it will then dwindle 
away and be replaced by the utmost limit 
of narrow skirts, to the joy of all the male 
sex in places where people most do con- 
gregate. 

Fancies and odd conceits are in things 
produced by nature and in things pro- 
duced by art, with this difference, that in 
the former case there always exists some 
agreement, congruity or fitness of pur- 
pose, apparent or unseen, and in the lat- 
ter case there often is to be found disa- 
greement, unfitness or incongruity. They 
are found in architecture, in joinery, in 
painting, ceramics, pottery, in most or all 
of the arts. They sometimes please and 
sometimes displease. ‘Take a stroll along 
some leading thoroughfare and note with 
philosophic eye the numerous wares ex- 
posed for sale. How busy must fancy 
have been in the creation of so great an 
array of multiform and multicolored arti- 
cles, some of poor design and decoration 
and others exhibiting exquisite taste! 
And, in general, the most delectable ob- 
jects will be those in the production of 
which the types found in nature were 
most faithfully followed. Not less varied 
would be the forms in dress and ornament 
displayed by the fairer portion of the 
passing throng. Fancy is always busiest 
when occupied with feminine raiment. 
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She creates much that is beautiful, but 
alas! makes mistakes occasionally. For 
when a sufficient length is yet increased, 
an adequate width added to, when, 
through oversight or ignorance, the con- 
cave is substituted for the convex and 
the convex for the concave, when the 
round is made to fit the square and the 
square the round, when white is chosen 
instead of black and black instead of 
white, a fancy then becomes foolish and 
a fad turns out to be fiddle-faddle. 


DESCRIPTIONS OF ILLUSTRA- 
TIONS. 


Fic. 79. The exceptionally modish 
costume here presented is modelled in a 
diagonal novelty fabric of heliotrope shot 
with gold, and is trimmed with heliotrope 
velvet and black silk guipure. The skirt 


is cut in the style of the Restoration, and 
is simply decorated with velvet folds of 
graduating width. The short, seamless 
waist, which meets the skirt beneath a 
triple belt of the fabric, prettily finished 


with narrow folds of velvet, has a full 
vest of ombré crépe enclosed within a wide 
cape collar of the guipure, which drapes 
the shoulders artistically and terminates 
in jabot ends falling toward the back. 
Over the guipure is placed a velvet collar 
of unique design, which is disposed in a 
box plait on the shoulder and in the 
back forms a round sleeve cap. Crépe is 
used for the full sleeve, a shaped band of 
velvet dividing the fullness just above the 
elbow into two puffs, the lower one ending 
in a pointed cuff of velvet. The quantity 
of material required to make this costume 
will be eight yards of the fabric, two 
yards of crépe, two yards of bias velvet 
and three yards of guipure. For illus- 
tration see page 509. 

Fic. 80 portrays a tailor-made gown 
of striped diagonal fabric in a charming 
color combination of pale heliotrope and 
apple green. The Restoration skirt is 
trimmed to the knees with closely set 
rows of soutache braid, arranged so as to 
produce an unique shaded effect, similar 
to that shown in the fabric. The short 
pointed waist is opened to display a vest 
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and standing collar braided to correspond 
with the skirt, and fastens on either side 
with buttons covered with ombré velvet. 
The wide rolling collar is also of velvet, 
The full sleeve is draped over a deep 
braided cuff, and at the elbow is gathered 
in a close-fitting pointed band of velvet, 
extending to the arm scye. The quantity 
of material required to develop the gown 
will be seven yards of the fabric, one 
yard of velvet and three pieces of sou- 
tache braid, two and a half inches wide. 
For illustration see page 511. 

Fic. 81. A smart promenade toilette 
in the Directoire style is shown in this 
illustration. It is composed of Bayadére- 
striped crépon in a dainty shade of grey, 
combined with shaded chenille- striped 
velours and trimmed with Oriental em- 
broidery. The skirt, which is gathered 
into the waist in the back, is arranged in 
front in wide box plaits, each plait being 
decorated with bands of embroidery. The 
round waist presents a stylish double- 
breasted effect, fastening on the left side 
with enamelled buttons and terminating 
in an enamelled belt to correspond. It 
is finished with a wide lapel collar of vel- 
vet, the vest and standing collar being of 
the embroidery. The velvet sleeve is 
perfectly close-fitting at the wrist, where 
it is trimmed with bands of embroidery, 
and is draped from the shoulder to the 
elbow. To construct this costume the 
quantity of material required will be eight 
yards of the goods, three yards of velvet, 
four yards of embroidered trimming and 
three-fourths of a yard of wide embroid- 
ery for the vest. For illustration see 
page 513. ; 

Fic. 82 illustrates a street costume of 
more than ordinary elegance. It is de- 
veloped in fine broadcloth combined with 
shaded armure bengaline, and is enriched 
with jet embroidery. The full round 
skirt, which is of the broadcloth, is 
trimmed around the bottom with three 
narrow frills of the bengaline, while the 
short Empire waist, which is not shown 
in the illustration, has a folded yoke of 
bengaline terminating in a wide belt of 
jet. The distinguishing feature of the 
costume is the wrap, which is cut from 
the broadcloth to fit the figure and is 
decorated with jet embroidery wrought 
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by hand upon the fabric. The loose, 
bell-shaped sleeve is similarly decorated. 
A plaited cape of bengaline forms an ar- 
tistic finish to the costume, draping both 
back and front of the wrap, and over this 
is arranged a handsome pelerine of jet 
embroidered on a foundation of fine 
Brussels net. The quantity of material 
essential to the construction of entire cos- 
tume will be nine and a half yards of 
cloth and eight yards of silk. For illus- 
tration see page 515. 

Fic. 83. This circular cape is espe- 
cially effective. It is made of shot pop- 
line, and is trimmed with several rows of 
silk braid, in which are combined both the 
colors employed in the fabric, the upper 
row outlining a round yoke. The rolling 
collar is also of the braid. The quantity 
of material required will be three yards 
of popline and three dozen yards of 
braid. For illustration see page 516. 

Fig. 84. This charming gown is com- 
posed of shot heliotrope and gold surah, 
combined with black Chantilly lace and 
trimmed with gold and colored jet em- 
broidery applied upon a net foundation. 
The full surah skirt is arranged over a 


a petticoat of lace and decorated richly 


with the jet. The short waist is of surah, 
draped daintily across the bust to the 
under-arm seam and finished with an Em- 
pire belt of the jet, beneath which is laid 
an underlining of golden yellow satin. 
Around the shoulders is a berthe of the 
Chantilly, surmounted by a_ prettily 
shaped yoke of the jet. The sleeve is 
made of surah and is very full, the full- 
ness being gathered above the elbow into 
a band of jet, and below it into a deep 
cuff of the same trimming. The quantity 
of material required to construct the 
costume will be twelve yards of surah, 
one yard of lace for petticoat, three and 
a half yards for berthe and seven yards 
of jetted lace. For illustration see page 
517. 

Fic. 85 portrays a handsome gown of 
shot grenadine, trimmed with lace and 
jet. The two skirts are very full and are 
both finished at the edge with three nar- 
row frills of lace, beaded with a jet galon. 
The round waist has a square yoke of 
lace, outlined. with the galon and having 
long jet pendants falling to the waist, 
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which is encircled by a belt of jet. The 
sleeve, which is very full, is of the grena- 
dine, and is finished at the shoulder with 
an epaulette of jet. Three frills of lace 
corresponding with those on the skirts 
finish the wrist, and above these is a cuff 
of jet. To develop the gown the quantity 
of material required will be seven yards 
of grenadine, fifty yards of lace and fif. 
teen yards of jet galon, the yoke and 
epaulettes being made separately. For 
illustration see page 517. 

Fic. 86. This picturesque little dress 
is daintily developed in an old fashioned 
foulard. It is cut to hang straight from 
the neck, where it is gathered into a 
wide, square, turn-over collar of white 
velvet. A band of green velvet ribbon 
is brought from each under-arm seam 
and tied in front with a large bow and 
long ends. The short puffed sleeves are 
gathered above the elbow into a slashed 
cuff of white velvet. 

To make the dress the quantity of 
material required will be four and a half 
yards of foulard, three-fourths of a yard 
of velvet and six yards of ribbon. For 
illustration see page 518. 

Fic. 87. Nothing could be daintier 
for a wee maiden than this little dress, 
which is very simply made of white crépe 
de Chine. The puffed sleeves are short, 
and at the shoulders are finished with 
large bows of shaded green ribbon. 
Strands of the ribbon are arranged 4 
[Empire across the chest and knotted 
carelessly at the left side. 

To make the dress four and a half 
yards of crépe de Chine and seven yards 
of ribbon will be the quantity of material 
required. For illustration see page 518. 

Fic. 88. An ideal dress for a little 
girl is shown in this illustration. It is 
composed of shot India silk, combined 
with white silk mull. The skirt is at- 
tached to a round gathered yoke of the 
mull, which is prettily finished with a 
full berthe of the same material. A 
sash of golden brown taffeta ribbon is 
passed around the waist and tied in a 
full bow at the back. The mull sleeves 
are straight and full, and are gathered 
in at the wrist with a wide frill. 

Three yards of India silk, two and a 
half yards of silk mull and three yards 
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of ribbon will be required to make the 
dress. For illustration see page 519. 

Fic. 89. This quaint little gown is 
made of blue crépe de Chine and 
trimmed with white silk embroidery. 
The skirt is sewn very full to a straight 
yoke of the embroidery. The sleeves 
consist simply of box plaitings of the 
crépe, which pass straight over the 
shoulders and are attached to the skirt 
with the yoke. 

The necessary quantity of material 
will be four yards of crépe de Chine and 
three-fourths of a yard of embroidery. 
For illustration see page 519. 


NOTES FROM THE FRENCH 
CAPITAL. 


Wirnovt doubt, the absorbing topic 
of the day is the possible advent of the 
crinoline. Shall we, or shall we not be 
forced to adopt it? It is now said that 


Worth discountenances it, and that if it 
is introduced at all, it will enjoy but a 
temporary vogue. It seems probable that 


if we do finally accept this much abused 
article of feminine attire it. will be only 
in a modified form, adapted to the ex- 
igencies of modern times. Since the 
abolition of the “birdcage” skirt, we 
have learned too much about the artistic 
features of dress to willingly sacrifice all 
symmetry of form to a caprice of Fash- 
ion; and though we may eventually seek 
the effect of the crinoline, we shall study 
to achieve it by simpler and less cumber- 
some methods than those known thirty 
years ago. 

While this momentous : question re- 
mains in abeyance there is no lack of 
styles to choose from. Some dressmakers 
have gone back to the Tudor period for 
their inspirations, and others to the time 
of Louis Quatorze of France, and 
Charles II., of England—the sleeves 
puffed to the elbow and wide, turned- 
over collars being distinct revivals of the 
latter period. Nevertheless, the lion’s 
share of attention is being given to the 
resuscitated modes of the Restoration, 
whose short ‘round waists, wide shoul- 
ders, balloon-like sleeves and extended 
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skirts are unquestionably the fashion of 
the moment; and while these are scarce] 
so elegant as the simpler models of last 
season, they are undeniably picturesque. 

In the full skirt now coming into our 
midst there is but little real merit, al- 
though modistes everywhere will doubt- 
less revel in the opportunities it affords 
for dainty trimmings. Still, Fashion de- 
mands that a change shall be made, and 
it is not, after all, altogether a disagree- 
able one. The perpetual craving for 
novelty inherent in our race renders 
variety essential to our well-being, and 
even though it be only in the cut and 
fashioning of our garments a change is 
generally welcome. 

For outdoor wear the circular capes of 
sixty years ago are quite @ la mode. 
One of the very newest models is a 
double cape of fawn colored cloth, cut 
round and falling in loose full folds from 
the shoulder to the waist. Each cape 
has a wide border consisting of many 
rows of narrow military braid, shading 
in color from the pale fawn of the cloth 
to a dark seal brown. The effect is very 
striking and in really excellent taste. 

The rage for trimming, which must 
always be new to be admired, has led our 
modistes into all sorts of odd conceits, 
among them being that of arranging tiny 
bows of velvet ribbon all over the skirt 
of a dress and appliquéing them with 
gold thread upon the fabric—a pretty 
idea, which is more of a novelty than the 
bow-knot design in brocades. Another 
dressmaker has made a gown of black 
lace, in which the pattern is emphasized 
by being outlined with the iridescent 
feathers of the lophophore. 

Velvet blouses are among the spring 
novelties, the color most generally used 
for this purpose being the évéque shade ot 
violet. Such blouses are very elegant 
and highly effective, but—alas!—by no 
means economical, for while the quality 
employed must be the very finest, they 
do not wear particularly well. 

A lovely wedding gown which is being 
prepared for an April bride is composed 
of pearl white satin, embroidered with 
the blossoms and leaves of the orange 
and myrtle in their natural tints. The 
skirt, which is cut with a short round 
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train, has each seam thus decorated, and and ending at the bust in a corselet of 
around the hem is a coquille trimming of _ satin, finished on each edge with a border 
fine old Flemish lace, caught up in a fan of theembroidery. The huge full sleeves 
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FIGURE No. 82. For description see page 510. 


at each’ wreathlet and secured with a 
bouquet of orange and myrtle blossoms. 
The corsage has a deep yoke of the lace 
shirred around the neck in a full frill, 


are of satin, meeting a deep close-fitting 
cuff of lace at the elbow beneath a band 
of embroidery. The tulle veil is edged 
all around with a narrow border of lace, 
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and is to be secured to the hair with a 
diadem of diamonds, intertwined with 
myrtle and orange blossoms. 

A magnificent evening gown recently 
made for a grande élégante is of rose pink 
satin and embroidered around the skirt 
in a wide Greek design in silver thread, 
studded with imitation jewels. A deep 


FIGURE No. 83. 


belt of the embroidery terminates the 
Empire waist, and the large gigot satin 
sleeves are prettily finished on each 
shoulder with a swallow nestling in a 
garland of pink roses. 





WALKING gloves for spring are of the 
ox-blood shade, and are fastened with two 
or at most three buttons. 


FASHIONS. 
MODISH DRESS FABRICS. 


“ La glacé, la glacé, toujours la glacé !” 
—if one may be permitted to parody a 
time-worn saying—would appear to be 
the dominant note in spring fashions, 
Everything is g/acé—from the most mag- 
nificent to the most unpretentious of ma- 


For description see page 512. 


terials. Two and even more tones are 
united in the same fabric, producing a 
result which falls not far short of gor- 
geous. The combinations of gold with 
royal purple, green or petunia are per- 
haps the most striking. In a sample of 
the former the fabric from one point of 
view appears to be all of gold, from an- 
other all of purple, while from still an- 
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FIGURES Nos. 84 AND 85. 


other it presents an indescribably beauti- 
ful blending of the two. 

What may be said of one fabric may 
be said of all. Whatever the raw mate- 
rial employed—whether silk, wool, or 
both combined—-whatever the weave or 
figure, the glacé effect is still conspicuous, 
distinguishing always that which is new 
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For description see page 512. 


from that which has grown passé. The 
colorings are marvellous. Even the 
magnificent stuffs of last autumn, exquis- 
ite though they were, are eclipsed by 
those of the spring, than which nothing 
more daring—yet harmonious withal— 
has been attempted for many seasons 
past. While a poet or a painter finds it 
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FicurE No. 86. For description see page 512. 


possible to revel in their Oriental luxuri- 
ance of color, it can scarcely be a matter 
for surprise that the woman of the period 
should lose her heart to them, and yield 
to the temptation to array herself in their 
lustrous loveliness. 

Taffetas are distinctly the mode of the 
moment, reviving in their revival mem- 
ories of “ye olden time,” when queens 


were wont to shroud their forms in this 
then newly-invented silken stuff. The 
taffeta of to-day, unlike its predecessor, 
presents not one but many varieties. It 
may be plain, figured, shaded or shot; it 
may be composed of silk or of silk and 
wool; and it may be either of light or 
heavy quality—thus meeting any and 
every requirement. One of the daintiest 
specimens of silk taffeta is of a particu- 
larly fine grade, showing a ground of 
white, on which are woven half-inch 
stripes of pale green satin—each stripe 
run through with hair-lines of black and 
edged on either side with a trailing leaf 
design in white. Another has pale helio- 
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FIGURE No. 87. For description see page 512. 
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FicurE No. 88. For description see page 512. 


trope satin stripes on a white ground, 
alternating with narrow lines of conven- 
tional foliage in green; and still another 
shows a surface closely covered with hair- 
line stripes of black, with a design of 
purple violets woven indistinctly in the 
fabric. 

A continuation of favor for plaids is 
indicated by the presence of many plaid 
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silks and taffetas, among the former 
being an especially handsome fabric 
with a watered surface resembling moiré 
antique. A novel black silk shows an 
interwoven tartan formed, not with 
colors, but with satin lines of varying 
widths. Into many of the heavier silks 
damask weaving is introduced, the pat- 
tern standing out boldly in relief; but 
in all silks of lighter weight a nebulous 
effect is aimed at in the designs—an ef- 
fect which is really exquisite in some of 
the new color combinations. 

Bengalines, while not as popular as 
formerly, are not thrust entirely into 
the background. An armure bengaline, 
which is, as its name denotes, a benga- 

















FicurE No. 89. For description see page 514. 
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line with an armure weave, is a new and 
pretty variety of this most excellent and 
durable fabric. It is exquisitely shot, 
most frequently with gold, which affords 
a lustrous finish whose beauty is unques- 
tionable. Favorite combinations are 
gold with vieux rose, gold with white— 
which is especially lovely—and white 
with pale rose. 

A handsome novelty is observed in a 
close-cut velours, showing narrow stripes 
of chenille in contrasting tones set closely 
upon a foundation of grenadine—a fabric 
which, by the way, will be very much @ 
la mode as the season grows older. These 
new velours are so arranged as to pro- 
duce the most charming color harmonies, 
the tints being so skillfully disposed that 
the effect, though always odd, is never 
unpleasing. 

Among the most artistic of the spring 
importations is Yeddo crépe—a beautiful 
silk and wool fabric which possesses ad- 
mirable draping qualities. It is delight- 
fully soft in texture, and presents a glacé 
effect which is very lovely. Nothing 
could be prettier or more appropriate for 
an “At Home” gown than this elegant 
material, which comes in all the newest 
and most admired shades. 

Sicilienne is not entirely a new fabric, 
but some unfamiliar weaves have been 
recently imported which entitle it to 
classification among the season’s novel- 
ties. One of these, a Sicilienne ondulé, 
shows a subtle color combination of gold, 
mousse and vieux rose. The material is 
woven in a rich Jacquard design, in 
which the gold comes prominently to the 
surface with the beautiful “sunset ” effect. 

Poplines and a novelty known as voilé 
rosetta are in high favor, and many and 
varied are the designs presented therein, 
small effects in dots or sprays figuring 
most prominently. Coarse loose weaves 
of grenadine, having quite the appear- 
ance of basket work, are among the latest 
novelties, as also is a silk and wool mate- 
rial which is woven coarsely, like sack- 
ing, and is shot throughout. 

Cashmere and Oriental designs may 
be noted in many new goods, and an- 
other noticeable feature is that the sparse 
bouquets scattered here and there over 
the surface are this season replaced by 


smaller patterns, set closely together, 
Stripes of various widths—many of them 
presenting beautiful ombré tints contrast- 
ing effectively with the ground—are seen 
on many silks, while in wool and silk 
and wool goods the markings are nearly 
all diagonal or Bayadére. Of the latter, 


many samples are a yard and a half 
wide, and some even wider, a fact which 
will be appreciated among dressmakers 
every where. 


NEW TRIMMINGS. 


Wiru the introduction of the Restora- 
tion skirt manufactured trimmings have 
come into greater prominence than ever. 
During recent seasons the garniture of a 
gown has centred chiefly in the bodice, 
but now the order of things is changed, 
and the trimming of the skirt is one of 
its most important features. Not only 
are galons and embroideries utilized for 
decorating the bottom of the skirt, but 
they are also employed for outlining the 
seams—a fashion which is extremely 
effective, imparting additional height and 
dignity to the figure. Galons of varying 
widths are a feature of the new style, the 
mode being to apply several rows of 
trimming at short distances apart, each 
succeeding row being slightly narrower 
than the one below it. 

Among the new designs there is still a 
marked tendency to the Mauresque and 
Arabesque. These are variously executed 
on mousseline de soie, grenadine or cash- 
mere, and always with remarkable rich- 
ness and beauty. The colors employed 
present in nearly every instance an ex- 
quisite glacé effect and the embroidery is 
enriched by the lavish use of gold or sil- 
ver interspersed with precious stones, 
among which the topaz, amethyst and 
emerald predominate. 

Crochet trimmings may justly be 
classed among the most striking nov- 
elties. Many specimens are wrought by 
hand, either in gold or silver thread or 
in silks of various tints—in any case 
forming a handsome garniture for an 
elaborate costume. Short lengths of Ori- 
ental embroidery, connected by agraffes 
of gold crochet, are not only highly effect- 
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ive, but possess the enviable distinction 
of being absolutely new. 

For jet there is an unwonted demand, 
and in this exquisite material there are 
trimmings of every description. The 
wide Victorian collars are a special feat- 
ure. These consist of a foundation of 
fine Brussels net, upon which is applied a 
rich embroidery of fine beads of cut jet. 
Jet embroideries for the decoration of 
seams are exceptionally beautiful, and 
like the galons, are most frequently made 
upon grenadine foundations. In this 
class of trimmings the fancy of the artist 
has evidently been allowed to run riot, 
for the designs are so numerous and in- 
tricate as to practically defy accurate 
description. 

Fringes, particularly of jet, are pre- 
sented this season in infinite variety. 
Occasionally they are composed entirely 
of infinitesimal sequins, which form, in- 
deed, a component part of nearly all the 
newest trimmings, whether black or col- 
ored. Other novel fringes are of the 
thorn design, the stems being formed of 
gold or silver beads, while each thorn is 
tipped with a small black or colored 
pearl. 

The revival of early Victorian styles is 
indeed fortunate for admirers of lace, for 
this matchless trimming will now be es- 
teemed more highly than before. Among 
the new laces, insertions are in great- 
est demand, and will by many fashion- 
able women be chosen in preference to 
flounces. Other specimens have a straight 
edge, with a row of insertion at a short 
distance from it. Pointed edges are quite 
out of style and are seen on none of the 
recent importations, which, by the way, 
are all more or less deeply tinted, some 
being of a pale mastic and others of quite 
a deep coffee tone. 


NOTES ON THE COIFFURE. 


From time immemorial woman’s hair 
has been counted one of her chief adorn- 
ments,—its care and cultivation her duty 
as well as her pleasure. Even in far-a- 
way anti-christian days, when the daugh- 
ters of Judah—in captivity though they 
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were—ranked among the loveliest women 
of the world, minstrel, poet and historian 
alike grew eloquent in praise of this 
“crowning glory” of feminine beauty ; 
while the legendary lore of medieval 
times and the romances of our own cen- 
tury are equally rich in allusions to the 
golden locks of Northern maidens or the 
darker ones peculiar to children of South- 
ern climes. 

Vastly though our ideas have changed 
in respect to other matters, in this they 
have undergone no alteration. Beauti- 
ful hair is still an object of admiration, 
while well-kept and well-dressed hair is 
considered, in all civilized countries, a 
distinctive mark of the woman of refined 
and gentle breeding. ‘Well, indeed, is it 
that this is so; for the prettiest face, the 
most perfect figure, the handsomest cos- 
tume alike lose most of their charm if 
the hair of their possessor be untidy and 
ill-arranged ; while the plainest features 
and the most unpretentious toilette are 
always beautified and set off by the ad- 
dition of an artistic coiffure——which need 
not necessarily be an elaborate one. As 
a matter of fact, simplicity should ever 
be its distinguishiug feature during the 
daytime, elaboration being reserved for 
evening and affairs of ceremony. 

It seems almost superfluous to remark 
that no hair can really be daintily ar- 
ranged unless it be kept scrupulously 
clean. Once every two weeks it should 
be thoroughly shampooed, besides being 
well brushed for at least twenty minutes 
each night and morning. This treatment, 
methodically carried out, will render it 
beautifully soft and glossy, and it will 
then lend itself far more readily to effect- 
ive arrangement. : 

As to the mode of wearing the hair, 
that must always be determined by the 
contour of the features and the head. 
Nothing can be more ridiculous than 
slavish obedience to the mandates of 
Fashion, regardless of its adaptability or 
inadaptability to one’s especial facial 
peculiarities. Time has been when such 
obedience was the rule, but, thanks to the 
sturdy growth of the spirit of independ- 
ence, that time has now gone by, and, in 
this matter, at least, the fin de siecle 
woman is her own mistress. The ques- 
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tion of which is the most becoming style 
can be settled only by long and frequent 
consultations with one’s mirror and after 
repeated trials. It is an excellent plan 
to dress one’s hair in a different style 
each day, until a becoming one has been 
discovered; but when the seiection has 
once been made it should be adhered to 
as long as practicable, for to change the 
fashion of one’s hair is to change one’s 
whole appearance. 

Though suggestions based upon general 


FIGURE 1. 


principles are not always satisfactory 
guides they are sometimes of value, there- 
fore a few practical hints anent the dis- 
posal of the hair may not be altogether 
out of place. For a small, round face 
the coiffure should be allowed to rest high 
on the head, such an arrangement tending 
to give length and dignity to the features ; 
but for a face that is too long, having 
prominent cheek bones, a widening effect 
about the temples should be sought. 
This may be obtained by waving the 
hair in that locality, and arranging it in 
a loose knot at the back of the head. 


GODEY’S FASHIONS. 


Only the woman whose head is perfectly 
shaped and whose features are irreproac h- 
able may affect the classic style with im- 
punity,—a fact which everyone would do 
well to remember. 

It has been said that love of the beau- 
tiful is inborn with the Frenchwoman. 
Certainly its twin passion is love of dress, 
which has been gradually idealized until 
it has at last developed into one of the 
finest arts. The native Parisienne, in 
particular—as a type distinct from the 
provincial,—is an adept in the mysteries 
of personal adornment. Always regard- 
ful of even the minutest detail of the 
toilet, she is quick to recognize the su- 
preme importance of a becoming coiffure, 
and, while her dress may be of the sim- 
plest character, her hair is always neatly 
and daintily arranged. In the art of 
hairdressing, indeed, Parisians have at- 
tained the very acme of perfection, and 
in no other city of Brg world have such 
results been aimed at and achieved. On 
the most tubicnntie society women a 
first-class coiffeur attends daily; others, 
less renowned, upon the bourgeoise. 
Thus, as every hairdresser is more or less 
of an artist, it is rare to see even a trades- 
woman with her hair badly arranged. . 
If American women, who most nearly 
approach French women in point of 
resemblance, would devote equal atten- 
tion to this important feature of the toilet 
they might soon eclipse them in the mat- 
ter of personal charms. 

The present style of coiffure is not 
greatly different from that of last season. 
It is still worn rather high, with a slight 
fringe framing softly the brow and tem- 
ples. The'sides are rippled lightly, and 
in the evening delicate curls are arranged 
on the forehead and escaping from the 
coil at the back of the head. The only 
ornaments worn are jewelled pins, banda- 
lettes, or small aigrettes, which are gener- 
ally secured with a diamond pin. 

A very stylish evening coiffure is in 
the Restoration mode. The hair is ar- 
ranged in loops and bows, which start 
from a twist brought almost to the top of 
the head, and are always fastened with 
gold or diamond pins. Rows of pearls or 
a fillet of ribbon may also be worn 
twisted around this coiffure, ending in 
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front either in a pearl ornament or an 
aigrette with upstanding bows. 

In London it is the fashion to wear 
the hair low in the nape of the neck, 
especially at the theatre. It is not a 
generally becoming style, however, and 
really requires a vast amount of elabora- 
tion and attention to detail to be entirely 
successful, as one inartistic touch is suffi- 
cient to spoil the whole effect. 

ARIADNE. 


FASHIONABLE CHAPEAUX. 


Wiru April skies and Easter sunshine 
the attention of the feminine world turns 
naturally in the direction of spring mil- 
linery, and this year we may revel in the 
multitude and beauty of the modes offered 
for selection. So bewildering, indeed, is 
their number and variety that the embar- 


FIGURE 2. 


ras du choix forces itself almost painfully 
upon the would-be purchaser. 

Many of the new models are almost 
startling in their novelty, betraying in 
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their eccentricity the influence of many 
periods rather than of one in particular. 
And yet, while it is rare to discover in 


FIGURE 3. 


one specimen the embodiment of a single 
ideal, there is nothing grotesque, nothing 
inharmonious. “ Dainty and picturesque” 
will perhaps most accurately describe the 
wonderful confections which the season 
has evolved and which are, one and all, 
fit adornment for the fairest of Eve’s 
daughters. 

While a few extreme styles are shown, 
they are not really considered in good 
taste—-a fortunate circumstance indeed, 
since few women would be prepared to 
accept, for example, the genuine Empire 
bonnet, with its wide upstanding brim, 
adding at least ten years to its wearer’s 
age. Modified adaptations of this curi- 
ous headgear are decidedly pretty, and 
divide the honors with the Directoire and 
Restoration shapes. The latter are es- 
pecially quaint, particularly the demure 
poke bonnet, which is not so very differ- 
ent from the “coalscuttle” of our grand- 
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mothers’ younger days. Above a fair, 
girlish face, nothing could be more charm- 
ing than this picturesque revival, lined 
with some dainty shade of velvet and 
trimmed with waving ostrich tips and 
jaunty bows of ribbon. 

Plateaux of straw, or chip in two tones 
are employed in manifold ways. Deftly 
manipulated, they form the most bewitch- 
ing of hats, while as crowns, attached to 
brims of Leghorn, lace or velvet, they 
rank amongst the most striking novel- 
ties. Leghorn hats are to have quite a 
vogue, and the ingenuity of the milliners 
must have been strained to its further- 
most limit to have devised the odd effects 
presented in these old-time favorites, for 
their wide brims—of which no two seem 
exactly alike—are curved and bént and 
cut in every conceivable fashion. In 
crowns, too, there is quite as much di- 
versity, some being high and narrow, 
while others are wide and flat. Many 
modish hats and bonnets are altogether 
innocent of crowns, though the trimming 
is usually disposed in such a manner as 
to conceal their absence. 

The coarse cocoanut straw— now 
known technically as “amour,” is once 
more the mode, and is introduced into 
many new shapes, sometimes alone and 
sometimes in unison with other plaits. 
Of fancy straws of all kinds there is an 
unusual variety. A narrow openwork 
insertion, woven of fine straw but looking 
quite like lace, distinguishes some of the 
prettiest hats, while others are of fine 
satin-finished straw in which many shades 
are ingeniously blended, producing a 
curious but beautiful glacé effect. Still 
another novelty is a hat woven of grasses 
intertwined with moss, and presenting a 
delightfully artistic symphony in green 
of many tones. 

Trimmings are remarkable rather for 
their sumptuousness than their simplicity, 
gold, silver and jewels being a salient 
feature in the decoration of some of the 
smaller models. Some especially dainty 
capotes have open crowns formed entirely 
of pearls in which the shimmering lustre 
of the real gems is exquisitely imitated. 
Such trimmings impart quite a moyen-dge 
appearance to the bonnet, infinitely be- 
coming to a beautiful woman. 


FASHIONS. 


As to the flowers now being worn, they 
bear the very aspect of nature, nothing 
save the odor being wanting to complete 
the illusion. Violets and crushed roses 
are the favorites of the moment, but in 
Paris the red geranium has scored a sue- 
cess, which will doubtless be repeated ere 
long on this side of the Atlantic. 

The veiling most in vogue is woven of 
silken strands as fine as a spider's web, 
but has a wide mesh, somewhat resem- 
bling the now passé Tuxedo. Tiny che- 
nille spots, placed at. equal distances 
apart, are seen on the most tasteful vari- 
eties, but many others are worn in which 
the dots are of varying sizes and set very 
closely together. The favored colorings 
are évéque, tabac and black, though a few 
white veilings are shown, which are 
dotted with black chenille and are ex- 
tremely pretty and effective. A few black 
veilings have jetted spots, but these are 
scarcely so modish as the chenille spotted 
varieties. 

Fic. 1. This large chip hat is, as the 
French say, “tout un porme.” The 
crown of pale pink crushed roses is sur- 
mounted by an upper crown of emeralds. 
The wide brim is coquettishly pinned 
into shape with emerald pins, tipped 
with half-blown rosebuds. The hat is 
trimmed with a bow of wide pink ribbon, 
a bandeau of which is arranged beneath 
the brim, ending at the back in a small 
bow and a cluster of roses. 

Fic. 2. A peculiarly quaint effect will 
be noted in this pretty bonnet, which 
is of the square beretta shape. The brim 
is bordered with a rich jet trimming, 
over which is draped a crown of point 
appliqué lace, which is caught through a 
large gold and jet buckle. Beneath the 
brim is arranged a garland of velvet 
crushed roses, and the bonnet is com- 
pleted with strings of black velvet. 

Fic. 3 shows a picturesque Leghorn, 
colored a deep maize and lined with black 
velvet. The brim is cut sharply at the 
back and caught to the crown with a large 
bow of white taffeta ribbon, a twist of 
which is passed around the crown and 
secured to the brim with crescent shaped 
enamelled pins. At the back is disposed 
a panache of black plumes, one of which 
is allowed to droop over the hair. 
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